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Bete, ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The NEXT MEETING will be held at CAMBRIDGE, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1882, under the ‘Presi- 


dency of , 
e Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S. 
Jacksonian me. 1. of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 
The hey Room will be at the Lipsy Hall. 
Notices 0} 





n tior e read to the Associa- 
b S whelber or not the Author will 
eeting, m: addressed to John Phillips, 
-R.S., ‘Asoistant. General Secretary ir as 
Museum, Oxford; or to. Prof. Babington, M.A. ‘F.R. 
Liveing, M.A., and the Rey. N. M M. Ferrers, M.A., eat” Poe 
taries, Cambridge, 
WwW ILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, M.A. F.R.S., 
eneral Treasurer, 
19, Chester-street, Belgrave-square, London. 


Boras SCHOOL OF MINES.— 
Director. 
Sir RODERICK — MURCHISON, 
R.S. &e. 








D.C.L. M.A. 


During the Session m,. . Salita will commence on the 6th of 
Qctober, the following COURSES of — TURES and PRAC- 
TICAL ot mo Sg will be giv 

Chemistry — — 4 W. Hiotmaan, LL D. F.R.S. &c. 

Metal iy John Percy, M.A. F.RS. 
wasares istory—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

Mineralogy } By W wns W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 
on = ee A. C. y, F.R.S. 

Applied pat a By "Robert W illis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns, 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 301. in 
one sum, on hee yaa or two annual payments of 20l., ‘exclusive 
of the Laboratori 

Pupils are rocsieedt in the Royal College of Chemistry (the La- 
boratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and 
ia the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

a" 8 to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 3l. and 4l. 


seems 


“Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers and others Oy 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fee: 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Scholar: 
— , and several others have also been established. 
r a Prospectus and information, » apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical, Geology, Jermyn-street, Lond 
TREN HAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN— 
INDIA CLASS. 


ARTHUR HOUSTON, A.M. (of a Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law), Whately Profe essor of Political Econom my in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin LECTURES the SELE ECTED CANDIDATES in 
the J urisprudence and Political Economy prescribed for the 
“Further Examination.” 

The Series of Lectures commences on Monday, nee gE po 16th, 
and is divided into three distinct Courses, of about F Fifty Lectures 
each, viz.:—1. Political Economy ; 2. Oriental Law; 3. European 
Law and General Jurisprudence. 

The Fee for a Single Course is 51. 5s.; for all Three, 121. 128. 

The Class is open to all Selected Candidates, whether Members 
of the University of Dublin or not. 

rof. Houston has in course of preparation a Manual of Hindu 
and Mohammedan Law, for the use of his Class exclusively. It 
will be ready for delivery” on or about the 1st of October. 

Further particulars on a polices ion. 

4, Trinity College, Dublin, August, 1863. 


- GEORGE’ m HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
L.—Session 1862-63.—The WINTER COURSE of 
TestRUCTION WILL. CoMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Octo- 
1, with an Introductory Address by Mr. PRESCOTT 
HEWETT T, at2 P.M. 

On the payrhent of 1001. a Pupil becomes perpetual to the prac- 
tice of the Physicians and Surgeons, and to all Lectures, eligible 
peng for all Prizes, Exhibitions, and the office of House Sur- 
geon, and may become Clinical Clerk ‘and Dresser, for two periods 
of three months each. 

Ee — can enter to the Hospital Practice and Lectures 
‘ately. 
he Hospital contains 350 beds. 

Further information may be obtained from the Treasurer of 

the School, or from Mr. HaM»ERTON, at the Hospital. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE October1, with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. MARTIN, at 4o’clock, p.a. 


LECTURES. 

Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Coote. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey one Mr. Holden. 

ology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy— Mr. Callender sel a Smith. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andre 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing MAY 1, 1863. 


Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Harris. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Comparative Anatomy—2ir. Callender. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 


The Hospital contains 650 beds, and Clinical Lectures are de- 
livered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and 
r. Black; on the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Skey, 
and Mr. Paget ; and on Diseases of Women, by Dr. Greenhalgh. 
calles ate Establishment—Students can reside segs the Hos- 

tal walls, subject to the Collegiate Reguiat ions. me of the 
Terie with thease with the Hospital also receive Students to 
wi 








varying in value from 201. to 50l., are 
rther information recnt these and 
other details may be obtained from Mr. Paget, Dr. Martin, Mr. 
allender, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or I 


RoYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
AUTUMN SHOW, at SOUTH KENSINGTON, on WED- 
NESDAY, September loth. Openat 1 o’clock. Admission, Half- 
a-Crown. Bands commence at 2 0’clock. 
Next Election of Fellows, September 5th. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
PRIZE for a CONSERVATORY TUB.—A Prize of 101. 

will be given for the best Specimen of a Conservatory Tub, to be 
awarded at the Autumn Show, September 10. There is is no restrie- 
tion as to material, size, form or design. It may be of wood, slate, 
stone, pottery ware, terra-cotta, or any other pabetanen: It may 
in one piece or in many, fastened or bound together. Fitness 
for its purpose, elegance of design, superiority of work h 





HE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipaig, begs to announce that he has made earn => for a 
weekly supply. of THE ATHENEUM JOUR AL. Th 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 tas for "nix 
mene: and 6 for twelve 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


N etice TO ADVERTISERS— 
ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in ALL the LONDON and 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS by 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 
t9, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 








and cheapness will be the tests of merit. 


PECIAL PRIZE.—A Prize of 5/. is offered 
by one of the Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
the best TWELVE STANDARD PLANTS for the Decoration of 
the Dinner-Table, to be awarded at the Show of Autumn Flowers, 
on September 10th. The Plants must be ornamental, either for 
their foliage, flowers or fruit, and must be grown in pots not 
exceeding 6 iene in diameter; the foliage, flowers and fruit 
must not less than 20 inches nor more than 24 inches clear 
from the bottom 2 the . Elegance of form, slenderness of 
stem and variety of colour will be the tests of excellence. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Hatr-Gurnga Season 
TICKETS, available till 30th a Pg at the Crystal 
Palace; 6, Exeter Hall; and the usual Agen 
These Tickets admit to the Flower- Py Blondin’s Perform- 
—e Brass-Band Competition, Special Fétes, &c., and on all 
ordinary ¢ 


a. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION 1862-63 will ner eT 
on WEDNESDAY, October 1, at Eight o'clock p.m., with a 
Introductory Address by Dr. SIEVEKING.—A Prospectus, oon 
taining full particulars, will be sent, and further information 
obtained on application, either personally oe by letter, to 
GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 
e GOVERNORS earnestly solicit ASSISTAN' CE for 
this Hospital, which is chiefly dependent upon Voluntary Contri- 
—— and Legacies. It provides accommodation for upwards of 
00 In-Patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3,000 cases of 
py me and dangerous emergency annually, besides Relief to an 
unlimited number of Sick and Disabled Poor daily. The Wards 
for Children contain Beds for 20 Children Patients. Subscriptions 
for the Hospital and Benefactions to the Endowment Fund for 
its permanent a ge | = thankfully receiv: ed by the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital; by Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand ; 
Messrs. Drummond, 49, “Cha ATINg-Cross ; aay Hoare, 37, Fleet- 
street; and through all "the principal Ban 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


T. MARY’S HALL.—ENGLISH and 
LN FRENCH INSTITUTION for LADIES, on the Principles 
of Queen's College, Nos. 5 and 6, ST. MARY’S-ROAD, CANON- 
BURY, Islington 
This institution will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on the 17th of Septem- 
ber. Ladies wishing further Instruction in any Branch of Edu- 
cation, can be received as Resident Boarders for a term or longer. 
—Prospectuses will be oe if required, containing full 
particulars. AH NORTHCKOFT, Principal. 


St 3 MARGARET’S COLLEGE, 

for YOUNG LADIES, London, S.W. 
Principal—Rev. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 
Lady-Superintendent—Mrs. LENDRUM. 

This College is conducted by the Principal and Lady Superin- 
tendent, assisted by talented and accomplished resident English 
and Foreign Governesses. The system is Collegiate, and secures 
the sound religious and intellectual training of the inmates of the 
College. The Principal is further assisted in the imparting of 
accomplishments by eminent Professors, of whom a list, with 
detailed particulars of the College, will be fiewsaied on applica- 
tion. The buildings consist of a noble Mansion, standing on its 
own grounds. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, the 23rd of 
September. 























N.B.—No day pupils are received. 
Address the Rev. the Parxcipat, St. Margaret’s College, North- 
End, London, S.W. 
OTICE. —The M MONTE VI DEAN GOVERN- 
MENT direct CAPITALISTS and EMIGRANTS to the 
PRODUCTS of this healthy, fertile PORTION of the RIVER 
PLATE, at the Exhibition. Information free; by post, two 
stamps.- ~Legation, 1 11, Parliament-street. 

h ONOGRAMS, CRESTS, ARMS, &c.— 
SPIERS & SONS, Oxford, publish several Sheets, includ- 
ing the Arms of the Uolleges of Oxford and of Cambridge, at 1s. 
each set; all others at 1s. per sheet. Sent by post on receipt of 
postage-stamps, including three additional for packing and post- 
age. Specimens may be seen at their case in the Nave of the 
International Exhibition grees side’, where an assistant is in 
attendance. Albums fer Monograms, Arms, Postage-stamps, 
Autographs, &c., from 6s. upwards. Dies engraved in a superior 

manner, and paper and envelopes stamped in various styles. 


AY LADY residing at Be_veperE RECEIVES 
C a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for Board and Edu- 
cation. Terms on ae. To Young Ladies desirous of 
availing themselves of the benefit of Masters under careful super- 
intendence, every advantage is offered, combined with the com- 
forts of home. Boarders received.— Address Mrs. Gittuam, Douro 
Lodge, Essenden-road, Belvedere, Kent. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
and 48, BEDFORD-SQUA 


The Classes will begin for the Session ion z on MONDAY, 
Cees er 
T 1 for santos Foote b qhove of eight years of age will 
ae OPEN = MONDAY 

A few Pupils are ala as Boarders within the College 


———, 
may be had at the College. 

















rat the Anatomical Museum or Library. 





. ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIA. 
TION (Limited).—This A 

by Graduates of Oxford and me 
Schools and Heads of Families with T 
sities. For particulars a 
Mall East, Mat W.—Office 





rely 
SUPPLIES py “t 
TORS from those Univer- 
apply af at the Offices of the Company, 9, 
rom 11 a.M. to 4 P.M. 
by B. LOMER, M.A., Secretary. — 


EDITORS.—A GENTLEMAN, on the Staff 

ofa wot Literary and Scientific J curmal is desirous of 

an ENGAGEMENT LONDON CORRE NDENT to a 

Provincial oa or will furnish the Gossip, te bre &c., to 

a Weekly Journal in London, requiring such a Contributor. 
~ Address W. H., Piggot’s s Library, Kennington Park k, 8. 











ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Master of 

Arts gives his attention to procuring various LITERARY 

and SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION from the London Libraries 

and Collections. Terms uniform and moderate.—Address J., 8, 
Porteus-road, Paddington, W 


| frseasy EMPLOYMENT WANTED.— 

An rienced Writer for the Pressis OPEN to an EN- 
GAGEMENT, or would undertake to supply two or three Articles 
weekly. —Address S. W., City News Rooms, 103, Cheapside, E.C. 


GECRETARY. &c.—A Gentleman, 31 years of 

age, of met gd pursuits, thoroughly conversant with the 
French snd Italia 
to Foreign eaves "is desirous of an ~~ et as above. — 
Address N. Y., care of Mr. Parnell, 'y 

















square, W.C. 
wd PUBLISHERS. — A_highly-respectable 

OUNG MAN is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGING GO ARSISTANT. Is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Book Trade, and can furnish first-class references.— Address 
A. B. C., care of Messrs. Eyre & Co., 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 


street, 

A* 3 "ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED by s 
decoutiee to we Young Ladies. a. 

A ldress Inquirer, 33 














an 
satisfactory testimonials ra hed _ 
33, Florence-street, Islington, | N 





—_ ICAL EDUCATION.—The ‘Lecturer 

HEMISTRY at one of the London en WANTS 

a PUPI CESSISTANT. —fRplY by letter, to C. W. H., Chemical 
Society, Burlington House, 


ine PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Medi- 
Carer residing az near the British Museum. 

in a SUPERIOR HOMs i a the use of a large Li bratz: 
or TWO Youne GENT 
learned Professions.—For 

Vere, , Advertising Agent, 15, 








ROBATIONARY SCHOOL to the ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—Study of the Human Figure, Painting in Oil 
Colour from the ip, # odel, &c.—By the present Advertiser's 
method Pupils of an: iit; are in a short period and at moderate 
“ mse made elise i as Students of the Royal Academy. - 
dress, by rik . care of Mr. Molini, 27, King William- 
Soom. Strand, W.C. 


PRANCE.— a Lary Prjeate Tutor, residing 
in the neighbourh Paris, ond pene aring yoy 4 

tlemen connected with the Nobility and igher 

Society for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford and ( ‘genbeicee, 

~ VACANCY for TWO. —Apply, by letters (pre-paid) to Professor 
Dr. B., 14, Rue St.-Thomas, St. -Germain-en- Laye, France. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. _ 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLARKE, 30, mp- 
stead-road, N.W., receive a FEW YO UNG Oa E MEN pro- 
viding for them a ‘ comfortable Home and oars facility for cxent'a 
References :-—Rev. J. eens 24, Queen’s-road, 
Park; J. G. Win ae M. St. Jane villa Fine 
road ; JAMES ) Warton, Esq., 28, "Unner Gower-street, W.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — A 
Master in the Junior School has TWO VACANCIES in his 

house for BOARDERS. Terms moderate. The School will re- 
open on Tuesday, 23rd of September.—Address X., 67, Hunting- 
don-street, Barnsbury, N. 


RENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN. oe OLD 
sede STREET. oe ALTSCHUL, Author o 
man Rea Book,’ . Phi “ed , Prof. Elocution. WO 
LANGUAGES TAUGIT in the same lesson, or ternavely, on 
the same Terms as One, at oe pupil's ‘8 or at his house. Each lan- 
guage spoken in hie PR RIVATE Lessons, and select CLASSES for 
adies and Gentlemen. Picea for all eenars pul ts 
life, the Universities, Army and Civil Service Examinations. 


MNHE GOVERNBSSES" INSTITUTE 
- SOHO-SQUARE.— J 

man Bing A rg cols, to 
obillity, n 

of ENGLISH ot and FOR REIGN Gc Go" Bis Eee 

COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PR FESSOR 

perty transf sferred, and ay int i oheael te Eng) 

Germany. No charge to cipals. 
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{ERMAN, FRENCH, DUTCH.—A Married 
Gentleman, Phil. Doc., Lecturer in Public and Private 
Schools, late German Tutor to a Royal Prince, and having 
acquired French in Paris, has a few HOURS DISENGAGED. 
Highest testimonials and references.—Address Dr. K., 36, 
Regent’s-square, V 





Se — —A LADY w ho is ; fally com- 
petent to impart a sound English Education is anxious to 

join cuother ab in a DAY SCHOOL for either Boys or Girls in 
a good part of London. The Adv ertiser would be willing to act as 

Anions in every department in the management of the Children. 

She requires a moderate fixed Salary, with Board and netenee. 

ane highest references given and yequired. —Apply to K. 

Calf’s, Post Office, Edgware-road. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, THe Wooptanpbs, 
Union-road, Clapham Rise 

The ils will RE-ASSEMBL EP on MOND: AY, September 15, 
when Classes will be formed for French, German, Italian, History, 

athematics, English, Literature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, 
Music, 

The Lectures on History and other subjects will be resumed in 
September, those on Chemistry and Botany in October. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1862—3. 

On FRIDAY, the 24th of OCTOBER Peres an EXAMINA- 
THON will be held for the Matriculation of Students in the Facul- 
ties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in the departments 
of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRICULTURE. 

The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on TU ES- 
DAY, the 2ist October. The Council have the power of confe rring 
Ten Senior Scholarships, of the value of 401. each, viz.: Seven = 
the Faculty of Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, pa One 
the Faculty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, “1 . 

n in Literature, and Fifteen in Seience, of the value of 241. 
—: hy: in edicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil Engi- 
of the value of 20l. each ; ; and Four in Agriculture, of 

the wy be of 151. each. 

The Council is also empowered to award several Prizes, v 
in value from 101. to 251. 

Special classes will be formed at the commencement of the 
Session for the preparation of Candidates for the Indiz in Civil 

ice Examination. 
etuses, containing full information as to the Subjects of 
Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar. 
By a r of the Presiden 
ILLIAM LU PTON, 
Galway, August 10, pen. 


UPERIOR CH EAP. “BOOKS. —SURPLUS 

COPIES of grb 's Dutch Republic—Whately’s Essays 

and Addresses—Aids to Faith—Replies to Essays and Reviews— 

Mrs. Delany’s Life—Galton’s Vacation Tourists—and many other 

Books, are now ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly 

reduced prices. Catalogugs gratis.—Bull’s Library, 19, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


EW and CHOICE BOOKS.— All the best 
Works of the coagerg’t and of the past twenty years, are in 
circulation and on sale at MUDLE’S LIBR. ARY.—Revised Pro- 
spectuses with Lists of works recently added and of surplus copies 
withdrawn for sale are now ready, aud will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 
CHar.Les Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, and King-street, 
Cheapside, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New- -street, 
Birmingham. 


UYERS of BOOKS, New or Second-hand, 
who desire to consult a Catalogue for information « 
the Editions and present Reduced Prices of Books, Ancien 
Modern, should send for W = LIS & SOTHERAN’S GENE 
CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 75,000 Volumes on sale by 
them. This large Catalogue, Malt bound in moroceo, is published 
at 5s., and is forwarded by post for ten stamps additional, but the 
cost is allowed to Purchasers to the amount of 51. The Books are 
warranted perfect, and mostly in good new or second-hand bind- 
ings. Itis the largest Catalogue of a Bookseller’s Stock published 
for the last twenty years, and is continually quoted as an autho- 
rity by M. Brunet, in his recently- -published ‘ Manuel du Libraire.’ 
Wituis & Sornenan, 136, Strand, London. 


COMPLETION OF M. THIER: KS’ GREAT WORK IN : 


ENGLISH. 
IHTERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE 
and the EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON. The 
ine Mr. Colburn’s only authorized English Translation, printed 
e type, in 8vo. Vol. 20, which completes this great histori- 
cal work, will be ready next month. 

Those who haye not completed their sets are recommended to 
do so with as little delay as possible, as the work will now be 
offered in sets, bound in extra cloth, at a great reduction from the 
— price. Messrs. Willis & Sotheran having become the 

prietors, at the death of Mr. Colburn, of the first eleven 
volumes, mare completed this the only authorized English Trens- 
lation, and beg to offer-the entire work at a great reduction as 
a as their stock remains. The price of the 20 vols. will be 
18s. 6d. (published at 51. 5s.) 
/inuis & SoTHERAN, 136, Strand, London. 











rarying 


M.A., Registrar. 

















OREIGN AND CO LONIAL M! AIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE. 
Prance, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, DAILY. 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily. ¢ Greece, Syria, 
Ta THRICE MONTHLY. 
ibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA 
a, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, 
Java, Wa PORTNIGH TLY 


AFRICA. 

Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 

AMERICA, 

United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

mg a Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 
Brazil, Buenos 7 Pipe Plate, MONTHLY. 

West Indies, S. Pacific, California, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Bene. Melbourne, Adelaide, King George’s Sound, Swan 

River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in.all its branches by fleetest Clippers, and Screw 
Steamers. Passages Engaged gage Shipped, Insurances 
Effected.’ For latest Days of hegistry and Tariffs apply at 23, 
Hewat stems, S. W.; Chaplin's, Regent-circus, W. ;150, Leadenhall- 

WHEATLEY & CO., late WAGHORN 


Established 98 Years. 


Algoa Bay, 








Illustration, &¢.—RUSSELL SEDGFIELD & FRANCIS 
G. ELIOT, Park-road, Norbiton, awk Terms. on application. 
Estimates given for large : F 

-| T° COUNTRY VISITORS. 

Powerful DOUBLE GL 
Theatre, Exhibition, Races or § 
the neck as a pair of hand spec cewyeie most acceptable present 
ES Country Friends. -rice 30s.—At CALLAGHAN’Ss, Opals an, 23.4, 
New Bond-street, W., corner of Conduit street.—N.B. Sent post- 
free on remittance. Sole Agent to Voigtlander, Vi ienna. 


Moris, 








- but 
ASS, alike mia at the 
de, which may be worn round 















ENGRAVER and HERALDIC 
ARTIST, 44, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.—Official Seals, 





Dies, Diplor Share, Card-Plates, Herald Painting, and Monu- 
mental Br: s,in Medigovs ul and Modern Styles. —Crest Die, ms 
Crest on Ring, 8s.; Press and Crest Die, 15s.; Arms 





1 or 
sketched, Qs. 6d. , in Colours, 5s. 


Illustrated Price List post free. 


fe O MEDALS and an HONOURABLE 

MENTION have been awarded to SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 
for the “‘ Exeellence” of his Students’ Microscopes, Electrie 
and Oxy-Hydrogen Lanterns, Photographic Magic Lantern Views 
and Educational Collections to illustrate Mineralogy, Geology, 
Zoology, &c. Now on View in Classes 13, 14 and 29, at the 
INTER iN ATION XE EXHIBITION.—A Descriptive Illustrated 
Cate , four stamps. 

Easnuel Highley, 70, Dean-street, Soho, London, W. 


N IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
4 TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for one calendar 
Month, are issued from the Midland Booking-Oflice, King’s Cross, 





and other a Stations, to— 
SCOTLAN D—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Pexth, Aberdeen, £0. 
sy AND — Belfast, Portrush for Giant’s Causeway. 
Tike DISTRICT — Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Coniston, Penrith, Morecambe, Ingleton, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES— Scarborough, uae. 
Filey, Bridlington, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. & 
Programmes and full particul: ars many be obtained at “ul the 
Company’ 's Stations and receiving O1 
Inquire at King’s Cross for tickets via “Midland Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 





Derby, 1862. 


F AMILY TICKETS for four or more persons 
are now issued by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, from 
London-bridge, Victoria, and ay Junction Stations, to 





lass. Secon 
I Each 
Brighton .. se oo Me on 1a, 
Eastbourne oe -. 188. we 138. 
Worthing .. 198. oe lds. 
St. Leonard's or Hs astings .. 2le. ee 16a. 
Littlehampton ve a. le. ie 16s. 
Bognor ee 23s. 178. 
Chichester . 248, 188. 
Portsmouth — 198. 
Isle of W ight (Ry: de) 208. 


2 hildren under 3, free ; between 3 pm ‘ig, half- price. 
the above tickets are available fora month, and can be 
extended by slight additional payment. 
ul rticulars may be — ained at any of the Stations; and at 
43, Regent-circus, Piccadill y. 





HEAP THROUGH TICKETS from London- 
bridge — Victoria are now ISSUED by the BRIGHTON 


R: oes = First Class. Second Class. 

ee oe 41 8 0 - £100 

1 ome 31310 oe 214 5 
Marseilles” 5 5 4 318 0 
Strasburg 215 6 119 7 
Geneva .. oe ee 441 oe 321 
Turin 511 9 4 610 

6 410 416 8 


Milan 

and the principal places on the Rhine. 

The journey to Paris is performed in ll hours and a half. 

Two services daily. Third-class tickets to Paris by night 
service, 158. 
} YDROPATHY. — The BEULAH-SPA 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, 

within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace. Dr. Ritter: 
Banpt, M.D., Physician. The HOTEL department for VISITORS, 
conduc ted w ith the strictest economy as regards charges, under an 
expe erienced Manager. 


YDROTHERAPEUTICS. — BEN -RHYD. 
DING, ILKLEY.—This is one of the com oe Esta- 
blishments in Europe for the reception of PATIENTS and 
VISITORS.— For Prospectus and detailed description of Ben 
Rhydding and its unsurpassed Grounds apply to the House 
SUD- 


Steward, Ben Rhydding, Otley, Yorkshire. 
} H YDROPATHIC Sz ANATORIU. M, 
BROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey. ” Physician, 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edi 
The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 


and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and F riday, between 1 and 4. 














y TILL POSITIVELY CLOSE on the 23rd 
SEPTEMBE 
FR. eae $ celebrated Picture of THE RAILWAY STATION, 
NOW ON VIEW, daily, from Eleven to Six o'clock, at the Fine. 
Art Galery. _ Haymarket, next doortothe Hay market Theatre, 
—Admission, One Shilling. 


EONARD & CO., I Boox-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers vee aE to conduct 

the Trade Sales in that 80) of 

Books and other Literary Sescasie, either for t their regular Sales 

during the business season, or the Autamn Trade Sales in 


August. Refer to— 
Triibner & Ca Londen. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Sales bn Guction 


Important Sale of the Cameras, Lenses, Negatives and other 
Aaggretn of the celebrated Photographer, ROGER FEN- 
ar 


R. J. C. STEVENS has been favoured with 
instructions to Lb by AUCTION, EARLY in NOVEM- 
BER, the VALUABLE and EXTENSLY E PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS of ROGER FENTON, Esq., consisting of first- 
class Cameras and Lenses, and oie Apparatus, made expressly 
for him by the most eminent English and Foreign makers ; also 
many hundred unpublished and published Negatives, &c. 
More detailed particulars, with the days of Sale, will be given 
in future Adverti —38, King-street,Covent- garden, London, 











Photographic Apparatus, Microscopic Objects, dc. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, September 5, at half- -past 12 precisely, a eee, of 
ratus, consisting of a LARGE PLATE ELECTRICAL 
ACHIN E—excellent CAMERAS and LENSE $ Cabinet of 8 
Seca of Microscopic Objects by Toning Norman znd others 
_ Stereoscopes and Slides—handsome Albums —Photographic 
Views by Roger Fenton—Models—a few lots of Natural History 
oe a quantity of Packing Cases,and a variety of Miscellaneous 
Articles. 
On v iew the day prior and morning 0’ of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Music ouns Musical Instrwments, Portion of the Remaining 
ibrary of the late VIN CENT J NOVELIA, Esq. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Music and Literary Pro panty Che Lee by 


AUCTION, at their comm. a, Lei icester-sq uare st side), 
on WEDNESDAY, 3, and two i. days, a e 
COLLECTION of M. UsIC, in pF mean pee oe 


among which is a Portion of the remaining LIBR ARY of VIN- 
CENT NOVELLO, Esq., comprising a quantity of Music for the 
Service of the Roman Catholic Church—some extremely curious 
prpoters wot few mR and rare Publications—a a —_ 
of capital Instrumental Musie—Operas and Oratori 

—together with a Collection of Musical po maecrns Ey inclacding 
the Stock of a country dealer—several modern Piccolo and Cot- 
tage Pianofortes, with recent patent improvements (3 unisons}— 
mosey hee ma Violoncellos and instruments of all kinds, wind 
and si 


: Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
Eight Hundred wrought-iron Photographic Printing 
Frames, with self-acting Springs. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, Leicester-square, om 
FRIDA September 5, about Eight Hundred wrought-iron 
PHOTOG RAPHIC PRINTING oe org sore self-acti 
, in various sizes from 34 ae a in. to 12 in. by 15in. 
Those Es Frames, the invention of W Weld, of Sans are the 
most useful, portable and durable yet produced 


"Now ready, the Third Edition, in post 8vo. price 5s. 706 pages, 
HE PEOPLE’S BLUE BOOK: Taxation as 
it is, and as it ought to be; with a Practical Scheme of Taxa- 
tion. The whole Re-written, Enlarged and brought down to the 
Latest Parliamentary Returns. With an Index. 
London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. _ 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


TUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. By Gerorce 
HENRY LEWES, Author of ‘ The Life of Goethe,’ ‘ Sea-side 
Studies,’ ‘ Physiology of Common Life, 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, with 4 Illustrations and 2 Maps, post 8vo. price 5s. 


ANCOUVER ISLAND a BRITISH 

COLUMBIA: Where they are, Wh aber. are, and What 

they may men A Sketch of their Histon opography, toi 
mate, Resources, Capi bilities and Advantages, especially as C 

nies 7 a By ALEXANDER RATTRAY, MD. 


(Edin.), 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 











if OYAL TURKISH BATHS, Buoomseury. 
—BEST for GENTLEMEN (2s. 6d.). NLY ONE f 
LADIES 3s. 6d.). ALWAYS READY, PU Lac vand PRIV. ATE. 
—26, QUEEN-SQUARE, RUSSEL L-SQUA 
*,* FROM 6 to9 p.m. ONE SHILLING, — every luxury. 


MPROVED TURKISH BATHS. — 
These Spacious, Airy, and Magnificent Baths, accommodatin, 
800 daily, are open night and day (Sundays excepted). Public ee | 
Private Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen. Prices from 1s. 6d 
upwards.—N. hs for Horses.—Oriental Bath Company r 
London (Limited), VICTORIA-STREET, near the Station, 
Wi estminster. 
OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the ‘most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
eS TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
nglish and Foreign Bookbinder, 
£0, DRYDGES. STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


V \X7 INE. — Mr. Cuarues Tovey, Author of 
‘Wine and Wine Countries,’ intending shortly to pay a 
professional visit to the districts of Champagne, Burgundy, Rous- 
sillon, the Hermitage, Bordeaux, the Rhine, and T of 
Italy, for the purpose of selecting "Wines, will be y to receive 
Commissions for the Purchase of WINES DIREC ot PROM THE 
GROWERS. Every Wine will be selected by Mr. Tovey, and the 
quality, whether of a low or high price, guaranteed.—For 
information address to The Quadrant, (‘lifton, or 86, Stokes Croft, 





Bristol, prior to the Sth of September. 


[HE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW, 
AUGUST 30.—Price 3d. 

Contents: Weather Forecast—The Ladies’ Sanitary Association 
—Human Sacrifice and Female Infanticide in the Hill Tracts of 
Orissa—Co-operative Societies of Rochdale—Burying Alive— 
Suburban Dwellings and Citizen Life—Climate—The Social His- 
tory of the Fijis.—The Day. 

The Monthly outs for August in neat wrapper is now 
ready, price 1s. 
Office: 10, WHITEFRIARS- STREET, FLEET - STREET. 
Sold by all Newsvenders in Town and Country. 


\UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 357, for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. Gd. 


Con 
1. The Duke of Wellington. 
2. ae asurin: a sol - — 
3. Sterne an: is Day: a Monograp 
4 Ze Benge | by the Churchyard: a Pani of Chapeliaed. 
a RLES DE Cresseron. Chaps. LXXIX. 
L XXVIIL. (to be continued.) 
5. The Pictures at the Great Exhibition. 
6. English Metrical Homilies. ie 
7. Mildrington the Barrister. A Romance of Two Syrens (to 


continued.) 
8. The Pretty Girl Jaeking 2 O a noe an Irish Tradition. 
9. Two Gossiping-Boo! 


10. An krish ~<a By anes 2. has seen many. 
11. Great Memori 
12. Parties and Principles in 1842. 





Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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THE LORD DUNDREARY 


LORD 
IN 
*LONDON SOCIETY.’ 
See ike nen ene PROPOSING,’ and HIS Loarenirs 
LUSTRATED LETTER, in the SEPTEMB Number 
1M LONDON SOCIETY,’ now ready, with 16 p me nny 
rice 18. 
. The Number also contains— 


A HALF-HOLIDAY WITH THE ACTORS. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches at the Dramatic Féte. 


BEAUTIFUL LUCY PIERSON. A Tale. (Illustrated.) 
SOCIETY AT THE SEA-SIDE. (Illustrated.) 
THE RIFLEMEN AT WIMBLEDON. (lIllustrated.) 
MY SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 

Office : 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A ‘KET TLS-DEUM 
oy 8 IN MAYFAIR. 
Reported by JACK EASEL, Esquire. 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER. 
See the SEPTEMBER Number of ‘ LONDON ‘ced now 
ready, with 16 Engravings, price 1, 
The Number also contains— 
ODDITIES OF THE EXHIBITION. 
‘THE END OF THE SEASON. (Hlustrated.) 
PATERFAMILIAS READING ‘ THE TIMES.’ (Ilustrated.) 
MUSICAL MEMORIES: OPERA QUEENS. 
CRICKETANA. 
THE SUMMER TERM AT CAMBRIDGE. 
THE LAY OF THE LISTLESS SWELL. (Illustrated.) 
Office: 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MHE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
SEPTEMBER. One Shilling. 
Contents. 
FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By BESSIE R. PARKES. 
HEINRICH PESTALOZZI. Part I. By J. HOFMANN. 
THE DYING CHILD. Porm by MARY CARPENTER. 
EXTRACT FROM ‘SAPPHO.’ Porm by MARY HUME. 
—, MIDDLE CLASS EMIGRATION. By MARIA 
CULTIVATION of FEMALE INDUSTRY in IRELAND. 
By 8S. MEREDITH. 
A VISIT to an UNFASHIONABLE LOCALITY. ByY.S. N. 
THE NEEDLEWOMAN as NURSE. By ELLEN BARLEE. 
T0 THE LORD OF THE MANOR OF MERDON. A Poem. 
OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS.—‘ North America,’ by Anthony Trollope. 
—Books of the Month. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 
PASSING EVENTS. 
19, Lan zham- place ; and Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1862. No. DLXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 











Watering Places. 
Shiraz to Bushire. 
“axtoniana. Part VITI. 
No. 11. o . ee Distinction between Active Thought and 


Rev 
No. a. “on “the Spirit in which New Theories should be 
Ohronicles ¢ of Carlingford: Salem Chapel. Part VIII. 

President Jefferson Dav 


Pictures, British and Foreign : International Exhibition. 
Trollope’s North America. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price One Shilling, 


a ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXXV. for SEPTEMBER, 1862. 
Contents. 

The WATER-BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. 
By the Rev. —— Kryestey, Author of ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ &. Chap. I 
Il. WOMEN in a9 tn 1862. By Frances Power Conse. 

III. The MORNING PAPER. By Cuar.es ALtston Couiins. 

IV. MICHAEL ANGELO: a Dramatic Anecdote. Adapted 

from Friepricn Hespet, by Richarp GARNETT. 
V. The HAND of MAN in the KIRKDALE CAVERN. By 
Joun TAYLOR. 
VI. VINCENZO ; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By Joun Rurrimt, 
Author of ‘ Lorenzo Benoni.’ 
Chap. 10. a of the experiences of a Raw 


» ms Colonel. unhorsed. 
The OUTLOOK of the WAR. By our Special Corre- 
spondent in America. 
The Case of the North. 
The Slavery Question. 
The Military Position. 
The Prospects of the stam. 
America and England. 
VIII. “OVER.” 
IX. The Ry ee and the HEBRIDES: GLIMPSES 





al 


VI 


Vots. L to V. are now ready, handasmnsly bound 
in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Macmillan & Co. Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

garden, London. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the 

Railway Stations. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER (Vol. XXV. Part 3). 
Contents. 


Mr. Tottie on the Powers of the Inclosure Commissioners. 
Dr. Leone Levi on National 

fr. Sargant, an U ndiscriminating Income-Tax reconsidered. 
— of Pauperism in the Distressed Unions of Lancashire, 


-62. 
Statictics of London General Boutias, 1861. 
iscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


el lo od oa 





(OLBURN’ S$ UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 
NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 
SEPTEMBER, contains: —Continental Armies and Foreigr Poli- 
The Cavalry in Camp—The lish 
—b French te a of Southern yp h ob- 
scouse —Promotion—Macaulay on Marlboro ugh—The Si of 
Limoges—Anglo-Indian Le pa Br meme of "t e British 
and Navy—Promotions and Ap ppoin ments, &c. 
Hurst & Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough -street. 
peated S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 








Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DI. 
I, COTTON CULTIVATION. 
Il. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the AUTHOR 
of ‘EAST LYNNE.’ Part XII. 
III. THE GLACIERS OF MONT BLANC. Part IIT. 
IV. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
V. AMERICAN CAVALIERS AND CREOLE ADVO- 
CATES. By CYRUS REDDING. 
VI. THE LAST OF THE LATER YEARS OF PITT. 
VII. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A TALE OF THE DAY. 
Part > 
VIII. A KING OF ICELAND. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains 
A MODERN MARRIAGE 2 LA MODE. 








Chaps. I., II., III. and IV. 
II. A PASSING VISIT TO THE CAVES OF ELLORA 
IN 1850. 


III. A STEEPLE-CHASE DRIVE IN THE LANDES. 
Iv. A WINTER VOYAGE UP THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
V. PHILOSOPHY OF RAILWAYS. 
VI. AN OLD PLAYER. 
VII. MOSSOO'S VISIT TO THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION. RELATED BY D. C. Part III. 
VIII. A SUMMER IN AMERICA. By CAPTAIN BROOK 
J. KNIGHT. Chapter V. AN AMERICAN OOUN- 
TRY-HOUSE. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
Or, City Life in the last Century. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book IV.—Chaps. VIII. to XII. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Ready in a few days, price 1s. 6d. 
TLANTIC MONTHLY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1862. 
Contents. 


DAVID GAUNT. By THE AUTHOR OF ‘LIFE IN THE 
IRON MILLS.’ 


CEREBRAL DYNAMICS. By ISAAC RAY, M.D. 
A NEW SCULPTOR. By Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE. 
PLAYS AND PLAY-ACTING. 
OFF SHORE. 
LIFE IN 4 — AIR. By THE LATE THEODORE 
WINTHRO. 
RIFLE rang By H. W. 8. CLEVELAND. 
TWO SUMMERS. By Mrs. ELIZABETH AKERS. 
MR. AXTELL. 
METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. By 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
GABRIEL’S DEFEAT. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 
GINSON. 
BETHEL. By A.J. H. DUGANNE. 
THE HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO. By JOHN WEISS. 
THE LIFE OF BIRDS. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 
GINSON. 
A COMPLAINT OF FRIENDS. By THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY 
GARDEN.’ 
THE NEW OPPOSITION PARTY. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
Published aay price One Shilling, illustrated with full- 
e Plates in Colours and Tin 
HE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 
Review of Natural History, Microscopic Research, and 
Recreative Science. 
Contents of the Eighth Number. 
BEnDS OF PARADISE. By T. W. WOOD. With a Coloured 


A DREDGING EXCURSION. By D. WALKER, M.D. F.L.S. 


= gk FISH _AS A HOST. By T. SPENCER COBBOLD, 
F.L.8. With a Tinted Plate 


mae ITS ORIGIN AND ADULTERATION. By W. W. 
STODDART. 





THE ORIGIN AND TRANSFORMATION OF ANIMALS. 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. By J.W. M‘GAULEY. 

TASTE IN ART. 

POISONOUS CATERPILLARS. By 
PHREYS. 

NEW PROCESS OF VINEGAR-MAKING. 

OPPOSITION OF MARS—DOUBLE STARS OBSERVATIONS 
—THE COMET. By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, F.R.A.S. 


HYDRAULIC ILLUSIONS. By W. B. TEGETMEIER. With 
Illustrations. 


MICROSCOPIC DIAMOND WRITING. 
ANALYSIS OF NEW MINERALS IN THE EXHIBITION. 
TEMPERATURE OF SNAILS. 
CLEANING ENGRAVINGS. 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


H. NOEL HUM- 





N OVELLO’S SHILLING EDITION of 
HAYDN’S CREATION, in Vocal Score, with Organ dl 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by VINCENT NOVELLO, in pape! 
cover; or bound in scarlet cloth, 2s. , uniform with th the 
above, HANDEL’S MESSIAH, 1s. ata. and 28. 6d. Chorus parts 
¢ og Messiah, 8d. each.—London: Novello & Co. 69, Dean-s reet, 








NEW MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, No. 6 of 
HE EXCHANGE: a Home and Colonial 


Monthly Review of C 
iets. y and General 





Contents. 


1,0UR COLONIAL EMPIRE: SHOULD WE ARREST 
its EXTENSION? 


2. FEDERAL BANKS. 

3. On PATENTS: the ABROGATION or MODIFICATION 
of LAWS RELATING THERETO. 

4. On WAGES. 

5. The PRESENT STATE of the SUEZ CANAL WORKS. 

6. The VINEYARDS of EUROPE. 

7. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

8. The AUSTRALIAN SOVEREIGN. 

9. CORRESPONDENCE. 

10. LITERATURE. 

ll. MONEY, BANKING and SHARES. 

12. ENGLISH and SCOTCH METALS and METAL MANU- 
FACTURES, &c. 

Also, now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. Vol. I. 
HE EXCHANGE : a Home and Colonial 

Review of C fact and General Politics. 


London: Sampson Low, San 4 Co. 47, Ludgate-hill; and all 
Booksellers in Town and Uoun’ 
Ludwig Denicke, em for the Continent. 
Walter Low, New York, for the United States. 








Now ready, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 33 
(for SEPTEMBER), price One Shilling, with Four Illustra- 


tions. 
Contents. 
ROMOLA. (With Two Tllustrations). 
Chapter 11.—Tito’s Dilemma. 
»  19%.—The Prize is nearly Grasped. 
»  13.—The Shadow of Nemesis. 
»  14—The Peasants’ Fair. 


DOES ALCOHOL ACT as FOOD? 

The STORY of ELIZABETH. Part I. 

MANOLI: a MOLDO-WALLACHIAN LEGEND. By W. M. W. 
CALL. (With an Illustration.) 

The STATE TRIALS. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 1.—The Squire 


of Allington. 
+» 2—The Two Pearis of Allington. 
3.—The Widow Dale of Allington. 
A SUMMER. NIGHT on the THAMES. 
OUR SURVEY of LITERATURE, SCIENCE and ART. 
LivERATURR. —Poems of Arthur Clough. Maurice de Gué- 


rin’s Jow ,. Letters and Poems. America before 
Europe. The 'S Spas of Europe. An Inquiry into the 
Theories of History. 


Scrence.—The Antiquity of Man. Two Anatomical Dis- 
coveries. Atmosphere of the Stars. Sun Spots and the 
Magnetic Needle. Soap made from Eggs. 


Mvsic.—Review of the Season. 
THOMAS BETTERTON, late of the Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
Theatre. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 24. Ona Peal of Bells. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





SECOND NUMBER OF A NEW SERIES. 


BLDOn REGISTER 
f FACTS and OCCURRENCES relating to LITERA- 
TURE, the SCIENCES, and the ARTS. 

The REGISTER is published Monthly, price Sixpence. It 
gives a full descriptive csecutt of the G Contents of every New Book 
of im) oy describes every New Discovery in the Sciences, and 
reco! every New CEng oT in the Arts. It is the onl 
its readers fully acquainted wit! 


nl J journal whi 
ayers Ae . iterary World, the Scientific World, 


all that is being done in the 
and the Art World. 

Each Number contains Forty-eight | Supers a a Octavo Pages 
bound in a neat wra’ The mber commenced a 
a ae beautifully printed f-. = a new fount of 
“oO 





‘ae tember Number contains: 
I. rey Intelligen ce. 
II. A Book Compiled by Her Majesty. 
IIL. The Financial Prospects of the International Exhibition. 


By John Hollingshead. 
Iv. ise eral Element in Civilization. 
. Authors and Gentlemen. 
VI. ™ Enttuence of Novelists on English Periodical Lite- 


VII. Heinrich Zschokke. By Thomas Shorter. 4 
VIII. The Count de Gasparin on the Civil War in America. By 
oy Thomas. 
Ix. A Book about Anagrams. By Mypese Moule. 
xX. a Sue Ballitore a Hundred Years Ago. 
Ss 
I. Thomas Hartwell He Horne. 
Il. Miss Hume's 
II. Two Years of Italian History. 

Ey Fe Sa Pate ee ee wat White 
. Isaac Pitman an e 
I. Mediaeval  emmeed as a Branch of School and Popular 

Educati 
I. The Poems ‘of Arthur Hugh Clough. 
I. Hawaii. 


<a 


By John 
x 


rl 
Here, 


tal 
= 


Vv 
I 
IX. Mets amorphoses of Heat. 
XX. 7 ~—aaptaied between T 


XXI. Scientific Intelligence. 
XXIL. The Musée Napoléon Trois. By W. M. Rossetti. 
Price Sixpence. - 
Walter Weldon & Co. 3, Falcon-court, Fleet-street; and all 
Booksellers. 


< 


* 


‘Terrestrial Magnetism and the 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
REMAINING ARRANGEMENTS for the EXHIBITIONS and MEETINGS in 1862, 


TO BE HELD AT 


THE GARDEN, SOUTH KENSINGTON, W. 


ners : 


SHOW OF AUTUMN FLOWERS, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 





Cxass. First. Second. Third. ; Crass. First. Second Third. 
1.—48 Cut Roses. 3 trusses, distinct kinds .. .. (Nurserymen) £4 0 .. £3 0 ..£2 © | 13.—12 Dwarf Phloxes. Perennial upright growing kinds, in 
2.—24 Cut Roses. 3 trusses, distinct kinds ‘ .. (Amateurs) . Ow Bt Sow SOI Distinct kinds © ..&@% @¢ .& 4 
3.—24 Cut Roses. Single blooms. Distinct kinds .. -- (Open) 3 0. 0 .. 0 10; 14.—Phlox. ao penne and best perennial upright growing 
4.— 6 Roses, in Pots, not more than two of one amped es (Open) 3 0... 32 0. 1 0} A offered by Dr. Lind 2 @. = = 
5.—12 S Hellyhooks, in spikes. Distinct kinds .. (Open) 3 0 2 0..1 0} 15.—24V mA... = 5 trusses of each. Distinct kinds. owes. 2 # « £S 
6.—12 peed hocks, single flowers. Distinct kinds a (Open) 2 0 1 0... 0 15 | 16.—48 Dahlia Blooms. Distinct kinds. 2 ee S ae 
7.—24 German Asters. ‘‘ Quilled.” Distinct kinds .. (Open) 2 0 1 0 .. © 15 | 17.—% Dablia Blooms. Distinct kinds ea SB 8 oe 2 OS 
8.—24 French Asters. ‘‘Tasselled.” Distinct kinds .. (Open) 2 0 1 © .. 0 15! 18—18 Dahlia Blooms. Fancies. Distinct kinds.. 3 0 a 8.38 
9.—2% Gladiolus, cut spikes. Distinct kinds 2 10 110 .. 1 =O | 19.—24 Dahlia Blooms. Distinct kinds 5 (0 aa. 3 @ 
10.—12 Gladiolus, cut spikes. Brenchleyensis colour. “Distinct 20.—12 Dahlia Blooms. Distinct kinds 3 0 as » 
kinds .. -s Open) 2 0 1 10 .. 1 © | 21.—12 Dahlia Blooms. Fancies. Distinct kinds — 3 0 Ss 8.2 3 
11.—12 Pots of Gladiolus. Distinct kinds. Not more Gn three in | 22.—12 Bouquet Dahlias, in Pots .. es oe es 3 0 $30.1 6 
each po ee (Open) 3 0 2 0... 1 © | 2.—Miscellaneous. For flowers not specified. . se «- (Open) 2 @ 28 «te 
12.—24 Phloxes, single trusses.’ Distinct kinds .. ‘a (Open) 2 0 S Bae OE 
*,* A Prize of 51. is ommet for the most Ornamental Mor apron - Twelve Standard te suitable for the decoration of a dinner-table. The Plants to be grown in pots not exceeding the following 
sizes, viz.—One 24 pot, two 32 pots, four 48 pots. All 48 uld be ferable. The Plants may be ornamental either for their foliage, their flowers, or their fruit. Plants having either foliage, flowers, or 
slenderness of stem, and variety in colour will be the tests of excellence. Exhibitors 


fruit lower than 21 inches from the outside- bottom of the} not, will po excluded from competition. Elegance of form, 
are at liberty to screen the pots in any manner they may t think appropriate, and the taste displayed in this will be considered in the award. 
held on the 10th September. 


This Prize will be competed for at the Show which is to be 





GREAT 


INTERNATIONAL SHOW OF FRUIT, GOURDS, ROOTS, VEGETABLES, AND CEREALS, 


(OPEN TO ALL THE WORLD), OCTOBER 8, 9, and 10. 
THE GOURDS, ROOTS, AND CEREALS WILL REMAIN GN EXHIBITION UNTIL OCTOBER 18. 
Notg.—A Dish of Apples, Pears, Oranges, Lemons, and the like, 6 fruits of ecch ; but of Plums, 9 fruits. 


Crass FRUITS. First. Second. Third. ; Crass PRESSE —Continned. First 
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A.—Collection of Fruits (Fruiterers only) £5 0 ..£3 0 ..£0 0 R.— pilose dessert, 6 dishes, distinct kinds £3 0 ..#2 0 ..£1 0 
B.—Collection of Fruits. Not more then “two dishes of any one Ss. met es, dessert, 3 dishes, ripe fruit, distinct kinds 'we. 2 8. Oe 
kind . renee areas ¢. 4.3 . * Apples, dessert. Single ‘dish, ripe fruit. any ming 10 om. 6B 
C.—Pine Apple. Queens’ es s¢@¢.iwD a @ U.—Apples, kite! hen, 12 dishes, distinct kinds . oe 4 0 30.83 @ 
D.—Pine ga Any other kind : S 6 . £2 1 0 wy ples, chen, 6 dishes, distinct kinds ee ee 3 0 - 2 sw fF 
E.—Grapes. White Muscat. 6 bunches” hi a 2 2 0 W.—Apples, kitchen, 3 dishes, distinct —— 1 10 2 0. 92 
ro a9 be hite ee beg yd 1 . 2 10 2 0 1 0 mo Apeiee. reg bas ish a 0 = - 0 10 
.—Grapes. Any other white kin: 3 bunc hes” 2 10 2 0 1 0 . pples, kitchen eavies 2 6 01 - 0 10 
H.—Grapes Black Hashes’. 6 bunches i 4 0 3 0 2 0 Ps —— Lemons, ae collection of 1 1 dish of ri 3 0 : : . : ; 
.—Grapes. lack Hambro’, 3bunches . 2 10 2 0 : @ —Four Oranges-trees, bearing fruit. In _— or boxes 3 0 . 
Fa aa Any a Binch king "a tne 2 10 2 0 a. © BB. oo Single fruit, any kind “iy on 1 10 es re ia 
ears, dessert, 12 dishes, distinct kin: 4 0 > 2 2 0 lums. Single dish, any kin : © 01. 0 
L.—Pears, dessert, 6 dishes, distinct kinds 3 0 2 0 | ee Straw berries. Single dish ° Se. 2M 
M.—Pears, dessert, 3 dishes, “pe fruit, distinct kinds 1 10 1 0 0 10 EE.—Currants. Single dish . 01 .. = 
N.—Pears, dessert. Single dish, ripe fruit any =e a. © 0 15 0 10 FF.—Raspberries. Single dish 015 .. "e 10 _ 
Q.— Pears, kitchen. Single dish, any kind .. a ee - 4 Nore.—Fruits aie in the ant _—e will me pane from Class GG. 
P.—Pears. Heaviest 5 fruits, dessert 1 0 0 15 0 10 
Q.—Apples, dessert, 12 dishes, distinct kinds 4 0 3 0 20 GG.—Miscellaneous .. “ ae ee 2 i Bed 
GOURDS. CEREALS. 
Cxass $I. Gourds eatable when ripe. First. Second. In samples not less than a pint. 
I. The finest collection .. a os (Foreign Growth) £3 0 ..£2 0 Nore.—Both ear and sample are specially requested to be sent, but this is not imperative. 
II. The finest collection se ee ee (Home Growth) 3 0. 23 0 | CLass 
III. The heaviest single specimen Se (Home Growth) 3 0 .. 2 0 1. General Collection of Wheats from all quarters ee ee os .. Bronze Medal. 
IV. The heaviest single specimen (Foreign Growth) 3 0 .. 2 0 | 2 Collection of Wheats a any one quarter oe * oe ee Ditto 
(Prizes offered by Dr. Lindley.) : ii, — | ~ a 
/ 1e Bla . és eo so oo 
§ II. Gourds for Ornament, or merely curious, and never eatable. 5. Ditto from any a of Russia es es ee ee oe Ditto 
V. The most extensive collection, without regard to cultivation .. oe Pel SOs Ditto grown in : “ “ ” 7 Ditto 
: 7 Ditto grown in Holland os os sin oe ee Ditto 
$ III. Mixed. 8. Ditto grown in Belgium « * ee * oe Ditto 
VI. Six Ornamental Gourds, whether eatable or not “ $0.8 0 _ tee a = = ame mpl ensiite * . ee * 2 = 
(Prizes offered by Mr. Wilson Saunders.) n. Ditto grown in Prussia we ee ae Se oe Ditto 
2. ditto grown in Austria ee oo oo ee eo Ditto 
13. Ditto grown in Bavaria .. we Pre oe ee ao Ditto 
VEGETABLES, GARDEN ROOTS, &e. 14. Ditto grown in Wurtemberg ‘a oe ee ee Ditto 
I. Potatoes, collection of . £3 0 ..£2 0 | 15. Ditto grown in North sd on ine oe pe Ditto 
II. Potatoes, 6 kinds of Kidneys, 12 tubers of each" .- 0 15 | 16. Ditto grown in Italy os . . Ditto 
Ill. Potatoes, 6 kinds, “ Rounds,” 12 tubers of each z: 6 0 10 | Vv. Ditto grownin Spain .. . . * a * Ditto 
IV. toes, Kidneys, 12 tubers 0 15 0 lo |} 18. Ditto grown in Portugal oe oe ee Ditto. 
Vv. 1 Anerson] any other kind, 12 2 tubers a 015 .. 0 10 | 1% Ditto grown in Turkey, Egypt or Tunis ee ee eo Ditto 
wer Onions, 0 15 0 10 5 nie grown in pikes = ca se - ee se a tto 
4 ° - itto crow t a or o * 
VIIL Carrots, 12, 12 se 5 am ; - 22. Ditto seasies . Southern Aftica o o - ory D He 
IX. Globe Artichokes, 1: 12 Fa “ is 0 15 0 10 | 2. Ditto grown in Upper Canada * ” ” Ditto 
X. Parsnip Chervil, 12 fe 2. Le ie £ 0 15 0 10 | 24. Ditto grown in the Northern States of America .. oe Ditto 
at Beet, 6r cots , “ Py 0 15 0 10 * Diste grown in om a States of America ee oe 2 ved 
° rnips, 3 kin ay of each 0 0 lo | 26. itto grown in California aes a 
XIII. Turnips, 6 of one kind . 15 0 lo | 27. Ditto grown in Victoria or Vancouver's Island ee oo Ditto 
xIV. fy, 12 robin 2 28. Ditto grown in Australia ° . oo Ditto 
we | ee 12 roots — : a grown in England as a i ee ee p ‘+04 
. Peas, 7 itto grown in Scotlan es ee oe ee oe 
XVIL. Brussels Sprouts, 3 plants : 31. Ditto grown in Ireland . ‘a ib oo ee +s Ditto 
XVIII. Borecoles, 6 5 kinds, 2 of each 32. Ditto sold in London: Market pe oe « ee Ditto 
XIX. Broccoli, 6 heads 33. Di sold in Liverpool — ee ee e. ee Ditto 
XX. Cabbage, Savoys, 6 Se o i _ ™s oe { 34. Sample of ‘i ite Ww hes ut of any kind os ee an ee Ditto 
XXxXI. Gabbaas any ve, 6s orn 6 heads Te 3 = = P 0 15 .. 0 10 | 35. Sample of Red Wheat of any kind aA on * “o ee Ditto 
XXII. xame, Chinese, 6 we Le me ” 0 15 |. © 10 | 36. Collection of Barley from any one quarter .. * - . . Ditto 
XXIII. Celery, red, 6 heads = we bas e a . 0 .. 0 10 | 37. General C ‘ollection of Barley from all aves ss eo oo * Ditto 
XXIV. pond white, 6 ql os ee os as es 015 .. 0 19 | 3% Malting Barley eo oe ee eo Ditto 
XXV. Endive, 6 agile : a ~ = " a3 = 0 15 .. 0 10 | 39. Collection of Vats from any one quarter oe ee oe oe ee Ditto 
XXVI. Cardoons, 4 heads a a * bs * - 015 .. 0 10 | 4. General C —— of Oats ——— all ee se ee ee oo Ditto 
art i Me ushrooms, dish a 4a e ~ e - i) ae 2 a = prs — - . * * * Ditto 
xx iscellaneous - $4 .860B1S ite Oats .. oe es a oe ee oe oe oe Ditto 
me 43. Rye es os eo «o oo eo oe Ditto 
N.B.—Nothing can be admitted here which is provided for b y any y other class. 44. Rice grown in North America ie re Pa rf <a oe Ditto 
a ea grown in ey Smeesee es Re ee ee ak ee oe Ditto 
. Rice grown in the East Indies eo oo oe oe oe Ditto 
Crass AGRICULSUBAL Lautan 47. Collection of Rice from all quarters - de > is Ditto 
1. Man 1 Warzel, Lone Red, 48. Head of Maize, or Indian Corn, of any | kin aa os Ditto 
ee gel : “ mg yon 3 roots on .. Bronze Medal. 49. Collection of different kinds of Maize, in heads best in quality Pes Ditto 
En Mangel wel: Pong 1 con — ee ee ee os re vite 5 Raise, most pemenens in kinds a oo ee Ditto 
2 “ “ on ae os os vitto ’ ewly-introduced or rare Cereals re os oe os Ditto 
‘x an os L urzel, ay mane. 3 roots oh o ee ee a Ditto 52. Cerea!s of any kind, not included in the above . ee Ditto 
6. Carrots, White Belgian, 6 roots iy - os = y —] Ditt MISCELLANEOUS 
z. Carrots, Altringham. 6 roots . 7 a ii = Ditto A. Collecti F : 
1 * ‘a * * es * i y of Fruits, modelled in Wa: “ -- Large Bronze Medal. 
- > Pebbese, — pte be head of or os ins an ‘ Ditto B. Collection of Rocta,’ modelled in Wax pa = “ “ Ditto. 
10. cechinn ’ Yellow, 6 ro “ oo oo ” oe os Ditto C. Collection of Vegetables, modelied i > ox 2 os « eo Ditto. 
i. Burnips, White. ll * ee ee oe ss ee ne z oe - ditto, in any ee he “ vs sqcaitias ieee gi he Ditto. 
oe es ee os +o on ne 0 zeneral Collection, embracing the whole or part of the subjec' the 
4% & bi. 6 roots . Ditto ‘above Show - » — Silver Medal. 


Schedules. can be had 9 on n application to Mr, Grorce Evzxs, Garden Superintendent, ‘South ‘Kensington, Ww, 
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~ i 8vo. with Six Charts of Storms, &c. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LAW OF STORMS, considered in con- 


perion vi the Ordinary Movements of the Atmosphere. 


By H OVE, F.R.S., Member of the Academies of Berlin, 
scow, &c. Second Edition, revised and en larged. Translated, 
with the Author's sanction and assistance, by ROBERT H. 
SCOTT, M.A., Trin. Coll. Dublin; Lecturer on Mineralogy to 
the Royal Dublin Society. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


[HE SCHOOL EUCLID, comprising the First 
Four Books, chiefly from ba Text of Dr. Simson ; witha 
New Arrangement of the Fi aves and 
as a Help to Beginners and Candidates preparing for ‘Sxamtine- 
tions. By A. ISBISTER, M.A., Head-Master of the Sta- 
tioners’ School, London. 

By the same Author, in two numbers, price 6d. each, 


THE GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOK. 
Lordon: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate- hill. 


ix THE REVISED CODE.  — 
NEW ARITHMETICAL WORK BY MR. W. M‘LEOD, 
F.R.G.S. 
May now be had, in 18mo. price 9d. sewed, 


HE SIX STANDARDS of ARITHMETIC. 
Sranparp I. containing a Graduated Course of Lessons and 
650 Questions in ee ny Slate es for Infant Schools 
and Junior Classes. a ALTER M‘LEO F.R.G.S., Head- 
Master of the Model School and Master of Metiod in the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea; Author of several approved Arith- 
metical and Geographical School Books. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 
May now be had, price 4s. 6d. in 30 large _——-_ Sheets ; or 
price 78. the set of Bi 15 Car 


IRST STEPS TO RE ADING, conspicuously 
printed in bold nd af for Class-Teaching ; being an 
tion to the “Graduated Series of English Readin, 
J. os =e Editor of the ‘ Graduated Series of "Baglieh Read. 
8. 


The ‘ First Steps to Reading’ may also be had 


rinted as a Book, in feap. 8vo. price 10d. cloth ; or in2 Parts, 
Pier. 3d., and Part II. 6. se 4. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hilL 

















Recently published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


REVELATION | AND SCIENCE. 
By W. SAVILLE, M.A. 

**This valuable work deserves a disti place 
the replies which the speculations of — shave called into 
existence.” im Observe 

“This volume ranks among the higher dateaccn of ( Christianity 
against modern scepticism.”’ Clerical Journal. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 











“his day is is 5s published, in large 8vo. bound in cloth, price 8s. 


TH E RELATIVE VALUE of ROUND and 
SAWN TIMBER, shown by Means of Tables and Diagrams. 
With Bavleneiey Remarks. 

y JAMES R ‘AIT, Land-Steward at Castle-Forbes. 


ey. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with Engravings, price 5e. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 
TIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. 





By WILLIAM THOMSON 
Gardener to His Grace the ae, K.. &c., Dalkeith 
0 
Wi illiam Bl B ates & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


G BAWV EHH URS Tf; 
Or, THOUGHTS on GOOD and EVIL. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of ‘Thorndale,’ &c. 


“One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and 
beautiful thoughts, ee an attentive and thoughtful peru- 
sal.”— Westminster 

“Our space will onl “allow us to mention, in passing, the 
charming volume of subtle thought, expressed in a graceful trans- 
parent style, which the author of ‘Thorndale’ has just issued 
under, the title of ‘Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on G and Evil.’ 

Ve will simply recommend every reader, fond of thoughtful 
writing on the moral aspects of life, to carr; (oh eee wi 
him into some delightful solitude.”—Co: 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh an Tondo. 





New and cheaper Edition, One volume, 68. 
MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern 


London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


TRANSLATIONS BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE VITA NUOVA of DANTE. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 98. 

THE ODES of HORACE. Translated into 
English Verse, with a Life and Notes. 

CATULLUS. Translated into English Verse, 
with Introduction and Notes. 

London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 











Now ready, feap. 8vo. mies, in fn poner covers, 28., in handsome 
h, 


GIMPLE QUESTION S and SANITARY 
FACTS. For the Use of the Poor. An Attempt to teach 
the simplest Natural Phenomena, and to explain the Functions 
and Structure of the Human Body. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
LITTLE BOOK for EVERY MAN WHO 
KEEPS a HORSE; or, Ease to Horses, and Safety to 
Drivers, in Single and Double Harness. Dedicated to the Gentle- 
men of England. By LL.D. 


London: = Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
: R. EB. Peach, 8, Bridge-street. 








Emil, pee Printer and Pe 9 in Ordinary to Her 

Majes y, Victoria Press, Great Coram-street, W.C. 

At FEW "PASSING IDEAS for the Benefit 

f INDIA and INDIANS: being a Series of Letters on 

EMALE EDUCATI _ in the EAST. By MANOCKJEE 
CURSETIEE. Price 1s. 


MEDICINE asa PROFESSION for WOMEN. 
By EMILY DAVIES. Price 1d. 





Just published, royal 4to. cloth, Illustrated as “g Plates of 
Furnaces and Machinery, price 31. 1 


(HE IRON MANUFACTURE of GREAT 


BRITAIN, 

Theoretically and Practically Considered : 
aneleting Descriptive Details of the Ores, Fuels, and Fluxes em- 
yed; the Preliminary Operation of Calcination; the Blast, 
a ming and dling Furnaces; Engines and Machinery ; 

and the various in Union, &c. &c. 
By WILLIAM TRURAN, C.E., 
Formerly mocinew: at the Dowlais [ron Works, ae the late 
Sir Joh est, Bart., subsequently at the Hirwain 
and Forest Works, under Mr. Crawshay. 
Seconp Epitiox, 
Revised from the a i et of the late Mr. Truran, 


y 
Author of ‘ A Manuai of Metal taney r seconds of Mining,’ &c. 
And W. H. 


London: E. & F. N. Spon, 16, > 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE THEORIES 
OF HISTORY: 
Chance—Law—Will. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


“This is both an able and an interesting book ; for the writer, 
while an accurate and in some respects an original thinker, has 
also the command of aclear and animated style. The general 
k is the refutation of that naked patriotism of 
which M. Comte is the apostle the whole work we can 
a say that it is one to be read by every man inte: 

n these questions. It is a weighty treatise, and an important 
contribution to philosophy.”—Press, Aug. 16, 

** Written to combat certain opinions which have lately been 
gaining ground with some ere of thinkers, this treatise is well 
timed.” — Examiner, Aug. 1 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
A SHORT TRIP IN 
HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA, 


IN THE SPRING OF 1862. 
By Professor D. T. ANSTED. 


“The volume is one both of value and entertainment.” 
Atheneum, Aug. 16. 
“It would be difficult to find a more agreeable companion for a 
tour than the author of this interesting volume.”— Press, Aug. 9. 





In One closely-printed 8vo. Volume, price 12s. 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN INDIA. 


By EDWARD THORNTON, Esa. 
Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete 
Chronological Index of Events. 


Students who have to pass an ey eee on the History of 
India will find Mr. Thornton’s the best and cheapest volume to 
consult ; for whilst ‘it isa complete and comprehensive History, 
the style is lively and interesting—a great contrast with all other 
Histories of India. 


In One Large closely-printed 8vo. Volume, with Map, price 1. 18. 


A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Compiled from D: ts at the Indie » Office, and other Official 
turns made in I 


By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 


MAPS OF INDIA. 


A LIST GRATIS, on application. 








don: 


Lon 
Wm. H. Atten & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


Now published, and may be had at all Booksellers’ and Circulating Libraries in Town and Country, in One Volume, 8vo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. 


London: Trtsner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row; and Hamitron, Apams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 












Just published, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


(THE FRITHIOF SAGA: a Poem. Translated 


from the Bereagion by the Rev. R. MUCKLESTON, M.A., 
Rector of ——, 
cester College, Oxfo: 


London : “Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


rca late Fellow and Tutor of Wor- 





LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS IN 1862. 
In 16mo. 1s. cloth ; or post free 14 stamps, 
OUTLEDGE’S POPULAR and COMPRE- 
a wk GUIDE to LONDON and ITS SUBURBS. 
, ah G. F. ‘ RDON. With an Original Map and 16 Pages of 


The ioe London Guide is, in its 209 pages of information, 
its new Map, and Illustrations expressly designed for the Work, 
Sree as its general appearance, superior to every other Shilling 

*,* In ordering, say “ Routledge’s London Guide, by Pardon.” 


ie Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE'S FIVE-SHILLING POETS.—_NEW VOLUME. 
In feap. 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth, gilt edges, 

ae POETICAL WORKS of W. C. BEN- 

ETT, Author of‘ a. May,’ ‘The Worn Wedding Ring,’ 


&e. No first Collected, Classified and Revised by the Author. 
With a Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 


Recently issued in this Series :— 
LEIGH HUNT'S POEMS, edited by Taornton 
HUNT. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS, Portrait and Illus- 
trations. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. 
London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 


BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR 
SEPTEMBER 
ARRYAT’S POOR JACK. With Forty- 
six Illustrations — reg by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
beautifully engraved on Branston and others. Twentieth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. extra alot » gilt edges. Price 68. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 











Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


L J N DOMINO. Par E. ADEBAR, Auteur de 
»: oe Lorgnette de l’Ermite. 
rench work, just out. We strongly recommend it to 
ons > whe like the ludicrous and witty blended with truth and 
depth of Lm gy Its details on Germany add to the interest. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Also, by post on receipt of one stamp, 


A CATALOGUE of POPULAR FRENCH 
BOOKS. _ 





This day, demy 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


RITONS ROBBED, TORTURED, and 
MURDERED in PERU. 
From the Pen of CAPT. MELVILLE WHITE, M.E. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


AVET’S FRENCH SERIES. 
New and Improved Editions. 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Con- 
versations upon all the Topics of Life, and Extracts fram 
standard French Writers. 5s. 6d. 


HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Prac- 
tical Introduction to the French Language. 3s. 


HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS. 


BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. 78. 


HAVET'S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, French 
Teacher’s Assistant. 58. 6d. 
*,* These modern works are adoptet in Schools and Colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom 
London: Simpkin & Co.; Ww. Allan & Co.; Dulau & Co. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo 4s. 6d, bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


uc LID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

OMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


y W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the ‘History of Maritime ‘and Inland Discovery,” 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ 


7 m.....§ is the pars edition of the mie ‘which has yet 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, 
ti e - & has both shortened and lified the r 
Atheneum. 
Il. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


CooL EY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS eeroners ATED; or, a Supplement to J Euclid; 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers ve private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions. 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in i 

by new Diagrams. 


“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 

— — ogg epee: so that the work may justly claim 
A HELP TO TEACHERS.” 

sete mesantte Scholastic Journal. 

“ The propositions given as exercises in the valuable A ppendix 
- demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a 

very important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquir- 
ing class of students.”— United Service Gazette. 














Ill, 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams Sostesting the ‘Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 
IRVING (Geoffrey Crayon), Author of ‘ The 
Sketch-Book, &c., will be published on Friday, 
the. 29th inst. 





NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


RAISING THE VEIL. 
By JOHN POMEROY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE. 
By CHARLES STRETTON, Esq. 
In 3 vols. price 1. ls. 6d. "Photogra a  geaee of the Author from a 
hoto; 


(Ready. 


SINAI PHOTOGRAPHED : 


Being Photographs from the Inscriptions on the Rocks in the 
peciceats of Mount Sinai, recording the Exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt; with a Narrative, and Translations of 
the Inscriptions. 

By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted. 


Price Three Guineas. Ummediately. 


NELLY ARMSTRONG. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ROSE DOUGLAS.’ 
S8yo0. 23. 6d. 
Forming the New Volume of BENTLEY’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


HOW WE GOT TO PEKIN. 


By the Rev. ROBERT M‘GHEE, 
Chaplain to the Forces of the Expedition. 
8vo. price 14s. with numerous Illustrations. 
“There is a spice of broad hilarity in this narrative. 
M‘Ghee was as fond of campaigning as of travel, and his visit to 
the Summer Palace is amply and well described, and the whole 
narrative is entertaining.”— Atheneum. 
** A yery entertaining book.”—John Bull. 


LIFE and LETTERS of 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 


(G GEOFFREY CRAYON,) 
Author of ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ &c. 
Vol. I. price 78. 6d. (Ready. 
“* This work will be welcomed by all persons of literary tastes.” 
Morning Post. 
‘A life-like portrait of Washington Irving.”— Monday Review. 
“* Washington Irving has been most universally admired: he 
has the reputation of the most refined of American writers. 
wide circle of eager readers will doubtless be found for this inter- 
esting biography.”—Dial. 


KANGAROO LAND. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR POLEHAMPTON. 
In 1 vol. 78. 6d. with Two Illustrations. 

** As a record of Bush experience and a narrative of rough adven- 
ture, just such a book as we should cordially recommend. Gold- 
mining, quarrying, road-making, reaping, sheep-shearing, house- 

ainting, wood-cutting and char -burning, were all adopted by 

author.”—English Churchman, 


Mr. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE WOMAN IN WHITE.’ 


EAST LYNNE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Price 6¢. with Illustrations. 


An EMBASSY to the COURT of 
ST. JAMES'S in 1840. 


y_ M. GUIZOT, 
Ambassador oun His Masesry Lovis-Pusurre. 
In 8vo. 14s. 

“This volume will be read with more avidity than any which 
has lately come from the press. It is one of the most valuable 
contributions hitherto made to the history of modern times. The 
author is one of the best a and most correctly judging of French 

torians.”—Morning Post 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EAST LYNNE.’ 
Third Thousand, in 3 vols. 


THE CHANNINGS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
“It is impossibdle not to read avery word with interest, and we 
regret to part with it.”—. vacepeccanaas ol 


THE IN GOLDSBY LEGENDS ; 
Or, MIRTH and MARVELS. 
44th Edition. 5s. 
“We doubt if even Butler beats Laind eather of these Legends in 
the easy drollery of verse.”—Examin 


London: Rrcnarp Bentiey, New Burlington- 
street, 


13, Great Mariborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


with the NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE ROU ND 
Vv: ANCOUVER’S ISLAND. By Capt. C. E. BARRETT- 
LENNARD. 1 vol. 
“The reports respecting British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Isls and have been so conflicting, and the importance of the sub- 
ject is so great, that every fresh account deserves the most serious 
consideration. he author of this volume having spent two 
he ars on the Pacific Coast of the North American Continent, and 
aving in addition to numerous land excursions passed a con- 
siderable time cruising in a yacht round theisland of Vancouver, 
has enjoyed unusual —— of becoming acquainted, not 
only with the general physical character of the country, but also 
with the habits and customs of the different Indian tribes settled 
there. The information he gives is of very recent date, and his 
observations are well worthy of consideration. The book is in all 
respects entertaining and instructive, and will be read with plea- 
sure by all interested in the subject.”—Observer. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMAN- 


TEL: a Personal Narrative. By eae CHARLES 

ARRIVABENE. 2vols. 8vo. with Charts. 31 
“Count Arrivabene was singularly well qu: “ided for the task 
he has here performed. His thorough mastery of our language, 
and his intimate uaintance with the nature of our institu- 
tions, enabled him to interpret his Italian experiences to an Eng- 
lish audience with a 5 ye which is rare even among our 
own countrymen. s rank gave him access to the superior 
authorities everywhere, and thus his information carries with it 
the stamp of authenticity, whilst his ewn natural powers of ob- 
servation and are i e. He has produced a 
most important and stirring book. To say that it is interesting 
would be to express inadequately the absorbing power it exercises 
over the attention, and the excitement with which it fills the 
mind.”’—Daily News. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Tllus- 

trated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. bound. 
**We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic nar- 
rative: which few of any creed can read without some profit, and 
still fewer will close without regret.” — Blackwood. 
‘“* A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life 
ought to have a niche in every gallery of religious biography. 
There are few lives that will be fuller of instruction, interest and 


consolation.’’—Saturday Review. 
THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RE- 
2 vols. with 


COLLECTIONS. By HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
Portraits, 2s. 
** Every reader will follow Mr. Chorley’s chronicle with unflag- 
ging interest. We can hardly name two volumes of pleasanter 
gossip about music and singers.” —Cornhill Magazine. 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By 
A PRISON MATRON. 2 vols. 21s. 

“The Prison Matron has expressed her experiences most ad- 
mirably in a work extremely interesting.” —AlUl the Year Round. 

“This book should have Many readers among our social re- 
formers of both sexes.”— Atheneum. 

“This very interesting work will be widely read. It is a reper- 
tory of character—a drawing from real life of the genuine criminal 
class.”"—Saturday Review. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By 


ae Me “cag fp wna 5a. boanit, and pitasteated. Forming 
New Volu of HU JKETT’S STAN- 
DARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS. 
“ A pleasant and very readable book.”—Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MEASURE for MEASURE. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘GREYMORE.’ 3 vols. 


THE MAROON. By Capt. Mayne 


REID, Author of ‘ The Rifle Rangers,’ &c. 3v. [Just ready. 


JOHN ARNOLD. By the Author of 


*MATHEW PAXTON.’ 3 vols. 

“A well-written and interesting book. There are few novels 
published now-a-days better than *‘ John Arnold.’”—Observer. 

‘This novel cannot fail to enhance the writer's reputation. 
It is characterized by a genial, ae tone, and much of it is 
evidently drawn from nature.” —Su 


TRUE to the LAST. By the Author 


of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY, &c. 3 vols. 

““ This novel will instantly prove attractive. The author has 
fulfilled her task with consummate skill, and written one of the 
best stories that have appeared this season.” — Messenger. 

“This spe arkling novel is worthy—we could not say more of it— 
of the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey.’ ”’—Sun. 


The LADIES of LOVEL-LEIGH. By 


the AUTH YR of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ 





&e. 3vo 
“A very leasant novel. The three sisters dwelling together at 
Lovel-Leigh is a charming picture.” — Press. 


* Few writers of fiction display greater intelligence and original- 
ity than the author of this very ‘interesting story, which we are in- 
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BRYANSTON SQUARE. By Noell 


RADECLIFFE, Author of ‘ Alice Wentworth,’ &. Dedicated 
to the Hoy. Emity Epen. 2 vols. 
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OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author 


of ‘HIGH CHURCH’ and‘ NO CHURCH.’ 3 vols. 
“* There is a great deal to be liked in this book. The writing is 


and ambitious 


SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5a. 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By ©. 8. C. 


** Comic recollections of childhood, much in the vein of the 
elder Hood’s acrostics, parodies, charades ; odes to tobacco and 
imitations of Mr. pper, Latin verses of no common merit, and 
really skilful —— from the Classics, are found in this 
lively volume.” —Guar 

e were surprised by the little book into laughter, and 
charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque suggestions now and 
then running into lines hardly surpassed in their way since the 





days of a Hood.”— Examiner. 
naiatieneaied A little volume full of fee or great promise. 
C. &. C. ssesses many of the highest attributes of a versifie 
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Edited, with Notes, 
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Head-Master of Ipswich School 
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LITERATURE 

Fourth Report of the Medical Officer of the 

Privy Council; with Appendix. (Printed 

by Order of the House of Commons.) 
Sir William Temple tells us that he took more 
pains with his Essay on Health and Long Life 
than with any other of his miscellaneous writ- 
ings. Indeed, he makes it a sort of boast that 
he always felt a special interest in the subject. 
But who has not? The Temples, it is true, 
from the Prime Minister of two hundred years 
ago to the Prime Minister of to-day, have been 
notorious for their length of life and physical 
energy ; but the desire of enjoying a prolonged 
and healthy existence is not confined to that 
successful family. We all feel it. It is a kind 
of ambition, which is constantly increasing, and 
is in its nature insatiable. It not only grows 
with the progress of States, but it seems to 


receive a new development from the spread of | 


civilization. Each individual no longer limits 
his hopes and fears in this respect to himself 
and his family, but he discovers that he has a 
direct interest in promoting the general health 
and increasing the mean duration of life in 
every class of the population. Cold-blooded 
economists have calculated the money value 
of a young agricultural labourer. They say 
his death at the age of twenty-five involves 
a national loss of 2461. 7s. The tax-payer who 
contributes his quota to meet the Army Esti- 
mates cannot, on the lowest ground, be indif- 
ferent to the fact, that to maintain an available 
force of 187,000 men, the country has to bear 
the cost of 13,000 soldiers in hospital; and 
that out of this army, nominally 200,000 
strong, there are in time of peace 6,400 deaths 
every year, whilst amongst an equal number 
of males of the same ages in the general popu- 
lation the annual loss is only 1,800. It may, 
therefore, be said with truth, that the sanitary 
state of the army offers a wide field for retrench- 
ment. In time of war this is still more striking. 
For every 100 British soldiers actually serving 
before Sebastopol, there were 58 in hospital. 
The total number of deaths from all causes in 
our Crimean Army was over 20,000; but of 
these only 5,000 were from wounds in action, 
by far the greater number of deaths arose from 
defective sanitary arrangements. Instead of 


a loss by specified diseases of over 15,000 men, | 


as in the Army of the East, an equal number of 
persons of the same age, in a healthy district 
in England, would have lost during the same 
time only 610 individuals. 

Ill health and excessive mortality arising 
from a disregard of sanitary regulations are 
not peculiar to the army. Dr. Farr calculates 
that there are every year over 100,000 prema- 
ture or avoidable deaths in England, and 
more than 1,000,000 persons who sufier from 
serious illness, also the direct result of neglect- 
ing the laws of health. His calculations, our 
readers are aware, are based on comparisons 


between certain selected districts and the rest | 


of the country. We mentioned recently, that 
in the extra-metropolitan portion of Surrey 
less than 18 persons in 1,000 die annually. 
This is the lowest death-rate at present. In 
certain manufacturing districts, it is exactly 
twice as high (36 in 1,000); and throughout 
the whole of England it is, on an average, 22 
in 1,000. In comparing the districts in which 
the death-rate is low with those in which it is 
high, some particular form of disease has been 
found to characterize the latter. The causes of 
this disease have in many cases been traced, 
and in some cases partially removed. For the 


last four years, comparisons and investigations 
of this kind have been instituted by Dr. Simon, 
the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, and 
the Report he has just issued completes one of 
the most important and interesting of these 
inquiries. The death-registets had shown that 
in certain districts, the seats of particular kinds 
of industry, grown-up men and women die 
from diseases of the lungs six times more than 
in other districts of England. The object of 
the inquiry was to trace this effect to its causes. 
It embraced some of the largest branches of 
popular industry :—cotton-work, silk-work, flax- 
work and wool-work, in their several respective 
departments, at Preston, Blackburn, Maccles- 
field, Leek, Coventry, Pateley Bridge, Leeds, 
Bradford, Stroud and Melksham: the manu- 
facture of watches at Coventry: the making 
of hosiery at Leicester, Hinckley, Nottingham, 


Abergavenny, Reeth and Pateley Bridge: the 


Abergavenny, Wolverhampton, Bromsgrove, 
Alcester, Aston, Birmingham and Sheffield : 


ivory, horn, wood and gutta percha. 

The results of this large inquiry are, in one 
sense of the word, satisfactory. They answer 
the question which claimed investigation. They 
explain how it is that the inspected occupa- 
tions are so hurtful to those who follow them; 
how it is that, in much of our best national 


loses some considerable part of his life. 
In the first place, apart from whatever 
unwholesome influences belong to the special 


appeared to be the general fault of the inspected 
in-door employments, that the work-people are 





ough wan ntilation. In a very large 
through want of ventilat I y larg 


phthisis and by other tubercular and scrofulous 
| . . 

| diseases might be expected. 

| cireumstances:—one industry is followed in 
| more or less aggregation in common work- 
places. Throughout the whole scale, from the 


developments of our factory system, amid in- 


evil abounds. 

Dr. Greenhow’s experience of Birmingham 
is anything but creditable to that great centre 
of industry. Many of the operatives are 
accustomed to work in ill-ventilated and over- 
crowded work-rooms. Though some factories 
in Birmingham may be regarded as models of 
their kind, there are several, in other respects 
first-class establishments, deficient as regards 





been developed into a large factory, the older 
portion has become inadequate to meet the 
increased requirements of the business; and, 
although additional rooms may have been 
erected, the original workshops are overcrowded. 
In other cases, houses originally designed for 
private dwellings have been converted - into 





Radford and Basford; of straw-plait at Tring | 
and Berkhampstead, and of lace at Towcester, | 
Newport Pagnell, Nottingham, Radford and | 
Basford: tin-mining, copper-mining, coal-min- | 
ing, iron-mining and lead-mining, at Redruth, | 
Penzance, Wolverhampton, Merthyr Tydfil, | 
smelting of metals, and the making of metallic | 
instruments, large and small, at Merthyr Tydfil, | 


also, at the latter two places, the making of | 
miscellaneous articles from pebbles, shells, | 


industry, the workman, by reason of his work, | 


nature of this or that industrial process, it has | 
apt to pass their day—often a very long day— | 
in rooms which are more or less unwholesome | 
proportion of cases this unwholesome condi- | 
tion prevails to such an extent, that deaths by | 

The evil occurs under different industrial | 


| the houses of the work-people; another with | 


humblest cottage industry up to the highest | 


finite differences of occupation, the same great | 


the size and ventilation of their workshops. | 
In many instances, a small establishment having | 


| found to be deficient in suitable means of 
ventilation, or in the amount of cubical space 
necessary for the number of persons employed. 
| Of 35 workshops, of various sorts, but chiefly 
| belonging to the button, electro-plating, japan- 
| ning, gun-lock and steel-pen trades, 16 had 
less than an average of 200 cubical feet of 
space per head. The Medical Inspector also 
found that the prevalence of pulmonary 
disease, from the bad air of hot and crowded 
work-rooms, was well known in the silk- 
factories at Coventry, but that very little 
was done either by masters or operatives to 
protect the lungs. In one factory, a rude 
attempt at ventilation was made, not, how- 
ever, for the sake of the work-people, but in 
the interests of a susceptible part of the 
niachinery :— 

“The heated atmosphere, when the gas was lit, 
during the previous winter, had so much injured 
the pattern cards used in weaving with the Jacquard 
loom, that it had been found necessary to make 
openings for ventilation through the ceiling. This 
mode of ventilation was only on trial, and its per- 
manency would depend on its successfully prevent-. 
The 
danger to health from respiring a heated and 
highly-dried atmosphere appears never to have 
occurred to the manager as a sufficient cause for 
improving the ventilation, though he stated that 
he often felt much stuffing and oppression of the 
chest when in the weaving-rooms at night. In 
fact, both the importance of proper ventilation in 
factories, and the best mode of effecting it, are at 
present but ill understood.” 


The cotton-mills of Blackburn were found by 
| Dr. Greenhow capacious, well constructed, and 
not overcrowded ; ample breathing space, vary- 
ing from 600 to 1,000 cubical feet, being afforded 
| to each operative. The work-rooms in some of 
the older mills are low, but in those of more 
recent construction they are lofty. These 
rooms are almost invariably warmed in winter 
by means of metal pipes heated by steam; and 
lighted with gas, which is necessarily used for 
four hours daily during several of the winter 
months. The ventilation, as is common in 
factories, is often very defective, not so much 
on account of the want of provision for ventila- 
tion as from this not being made use of. In 
some mills the buttresses between the windows 
contain a hollow shaft extending from the 
ground to the top of the building, communi- 
| cating freely, by means of apertures, with the 
work-rooms, and at its upper end with the open 
| air. In others, tubes or shafts, divided into 
two unequal parts by a longitudinal partition, 
are carried through the ceiling of the work- 
room to the open air, and protected at the top 
by a moveable cowl, intended to exclude rain 
_ and yet to allow the free passage of air. These 
are designed to act like the “ down-cast ” and 
| “up-cast” shafts of mines, the vitiated air 

being intended to pass up one side of the par- 

tition, the pure air to descend down the other ; 

but, in point of fact, this does not always 
, happen, for the same reason that the shafts of 

amine do not act properly, unless the air in 
_ the up-cast shaft be rarefied by burning a fire 
at the bottom; and very frequently, on exam- 
| ination, air was found passing sometimes up- 
wards, sometimes downwards, in both divisions 
of the tube at the same time. In cold weather, 
especially, a current of cold air is very apt to 
set down both divisions of these tubes, render- 
ing it necessary to close them, and thus stop 
all ventilation where these alone are relied on 
for that purpose. The temperature in many of 
| the factory-rooms of Blackburn is high, espe- 

cially in the spinning-rooms, most of which 





| ing the damage done to the machinery. 


factories, for which they are very ill adapted. | were found to be very hot, and some of them 
Sometimes even newly-erected factories were | quite stifling. This was said to be necessary 
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in spinning “high numbers,” or, in other words, 
very fine yarn,—but, as Dr. Greenhow remarks, 
whatever temperature may be necessary to the 
manufacture, is surely not incompatible with 
proper ventilation. 

One of the parochial surgeons of Blackburn 
informed the inspector that lads employed in 
these rooms at the age of 14 rarely survive to 
the age of 38. 

The unwholesomeness of the factories on 
account of defective ventilation is not the only 
evil exposed in this Report. It has been found 
that in many of the inspected employments 
there are special sources of danger to the lungs 
by way of direct irritation, and that against 
these various special dangers little effectual 
precaution is taken. 

Thus, in some gigantic branches of our 
national industry (such as the textile manufac- 
tures, the manufacture of earthenware and 
china, the manufacture of steel and iron, and 
in many less extensive occupations) work-people 
in large numbers—sometimes nearly all who 
are employed in particular departments of the 
business—break down prematurely with lung- 
disease, under pressure of the mere dustiness 
of their occupation. For, in the cases referred 
to, the “dustiness” in the occupation implies 
that the artisan, during his dust-making work, 
draws at each breath into his air-tubes a quan- 
tity of finely-divided metal, grindstone, flint, 
clay, shell, ivory, bone, charcoal, wool, cotton, 
flax, silk, or other material which is in use; 
and, putting aside all question of the immediate 
inconvenience thus occasioned (which presently 
ceases to attract the artisan’s attention), the 
gradually accumulating consequences of the 

abitual irritation are—primarily, confirmed 
bronchitis, and secondarily, in the graver cases, 
an irreparable destruction of lung-texture. 

In other branches of industry there is the 
influence of working in an atmosphere much 
altered by heat, and of alternating between 
that atmosphere and the common, perhaps 
wintry and inclement, outside atmosphere. In 
many of the inspected occupations, bronchitis, 
attributable to this influence, appears to be 
extremely frequent :—both in cases where the 
hot industrial atmosphere is very moist and 
steamy, as in the slip-making department of 
potteries, and in the so-called “roving,” or wet- 
‘spinning department of flax-factories ; and also 
in cases where the industrial atmosphere is 
dried by heat,—especially if the dry heat be 
{as it commonly is) an attendant circumstance 
of defective ventilation. 

In metallic manufacture, the grinders and 
polishers of steel are the worst sufferers. Their 
work consists in giving final shape and smooth- 
ness to the edges, points and surfaces of innu- 
merable steel instruments; and as this final 
shaping and glazing of hard metal is done by 
the rub of revolving grindstones and emery 
wheels, dust is of necessity produced in every 
step of the process,— dust which may be 
exceedingly fine, but is of extreme hardness. 
The diffusion of this dust into the air of work- 
places is not nearly so great in wet-grinding as 
in dry-grinding ; for in wet-grinding the surface 
of the wheel as it revolves dips into water, and 
carries thither a large proportion of the detritus 
which otherwise would be diffused into the air; 
but even in this case there continues a percep- 
tible diffusion of the dust, and unfortunately 
the grinder suffers a special inconvenience in 
the damp to which he is habitually exposed. 
Moreover, the dust of mere grinding and polish- 
ing is by no means the only dust of the work- 
places in question. For first, each grindstone, 


when new, must itself be rough-ground into 
shape by the workman; and afterwards, per- 
haps twice or thrice a day, its worn surface 


must be fresh roughened for use; and in these 
processes of “razing” and “hacking,” as they 
are called—processes which dry-grinding and 
wet-grinding have in common—great clouds of 
grit, rising from the wheel, first densely envelope 
the operator and then diffuse through the work- 
place. 

Against this great evil some not inconsider- 
able pains have been taken. To a great extent 
it is now the case that the dry-grinder’s wheel 
moves in a partial wooden casing, from within 
which the dusty air is constantly being drawn 
by a revolving fan into an air-shaft away from 
the workman. Notwithstanding this contriv- 
ance, the employment is very hurtful ;—first, 
because the ventilated wheel-box is used only 
in dry-grinding; secondly, because in dry- 
grinding it is not universally used; thirdly, 
because, even where it is used, there still 
escapes into the work-place a considerable 
residue of dust from the processes of grinding 
and glazing; and, fourthly, because it has no 
sensible influence on those clouds of dust which 
the processes of razing and hacking engender. 

One of the principal cotton districts seems to 
have been subjected to a very careful survey by 
Dr. Greenhow. If the constant pressure and 
hurry of business was heretofore an excuse, as 
some people have pretended, for not bestowing 
much thought on the minutiz of sanitary reform 
in the cotton-factories, the same apology cannot 
be urged now. Those who are interested have, 
unfortunately, ample leisure at present to 
devote to the subject; and, judging from the 
account the Inspector gives of the staple trade 
of Blackburn, it is well worth consideration. 

According to the Census, the manufacture of 
cotton affords employment in Blackburn to 
nearly one-half of the men and more than a 
third of the women abovethe age of twenty years, 
besides a considerable number of very young 
people of both sexes. In addition to the ordinary 
cotton-mills, there are several mills in which 
waste cotton and shoddy are worked up, and 
also some print-works. These are not confined 
to the town, but extend throughout the district, 
mills being met with in most of the outlying 
villages and hamlets. The mortality from pul- 
monary diseases ofall kinds, including phthisis, in 
this district is at the average annual rate of 7°08 
per 1,000 males, and of 7°34 per 1,000 females, 
without distinction of age; whilst the average 
annual rate of mortality from the same diseases 
in six of the northern standard districts is only 
2°97 for males, and 3°04 for females. Dr. Green- 
how gives the real meaning of these figures 
when he says, “ The cotton operatives of Black- 
burn are by no means a robust-looking race, 
the men especially being very often pallid, 
sallow and stunted.” 

The different departments of a cotton-factory 
are not equally unhealthy; the carding-rooms 
are by far the most injurious. About a 
third of the whole establishment are employed 
in these rooms, and they constantly inhale a 
dusty atmosphere, with much cotton-fibre 
diffused in it. Some of them are exposed to 
special aggravations of the nuisance; the card- 
strippers, for instance, who remove adherent 
cotton from the carding-engine, and who during 
this process surround themselves with an ex- 
traordinary amount of dust; and still more 
the card-grinders, who, in the daily process 
of grinding the engines, share the liability of 
ordinary dry-grinders and inhale a metallic 
dust. The influence of the carding-room at- 
mosphere on persons regularly employed in it 
is such, that few reach fifty years of age with- 
out having acquired an amount of chronic 
bronchitis which at no distant time disables 
them. It is very satisfactory to know that this 





evil is in great part controllable. It varies in 





degree according to the quality of the cotton 
and according to the arrangements of the work- 
lace. It is lessened in proportion as the room 
is lofty and ventilated, in proportion as the 
carding-engines are closely covered, and in 
proportion as means are used to diminish 
the dust-producing processes. In some fac- 
tories the carding-engines, when about to be 
ground, are taken out of the room; in some, 
the grinding is done by a machine which 
supersedes manual labour, and toa great extent 
saves the grinder from metallic dust; and in 
some there are carding-engines so constructed 
that with them no stripping process is necessary, 
Even the operatives occasionally employ 
some rude device to mitigate the mischief. In 
the “ breaking-room,”—where the waste cotton 
is torn into a woolly state previous to being 
re-spun,—they cover the mouth with a hand- 
kerchief to avoid inhaling the dust and flue 
given off in large quantities during the process, 
Any one looking through this portion of 
the Report may very naturally ask whether the 
interference of the legislature is not required 
to protect the workmen. That the subject is 
one deserving, at least, of further attention, 
and perhaps of the criticism of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, is evident 
from a fact mentioned by Dr. Greenhow :— 
“Tt was said by a manufacturer that a large 
portion of the dust and flue which escapes into the 
atmosphere of the rooms might be intercepted and 
carried away by means of properly-contrived flues 
and fans; but that the expense, both of the machi- 
nery and of additional steam-power to work it, is a 
barrier to their being employed.” 


—We have not, however, any estimate of what 
this additional expense might be. We knew 
that a class of operatives who contribute largely 
to the wealth and greatness of England are 
“ pallid, sallow and stunted,” and the victims 
of excessive pulmonary disease, on account of 
the unwholesome atmosphere in which they 
work. We now know, further, that this atmo- 
sphere is capable, to a large extent, of being 
purified ; but that the mill-owners shrink from 
the expense of doing so. Surely, under such 
circumstances, the Government is bound, as a 
mere question of public economy, to estimate 
this saving cost, and see if it can be fairly 
weighed against the health and the life of the 
working man. 

Ample details are given in this Report of the 
condition of the mining population of Wolver- 
hampton, Merthyr Tydfil, and other mineral 
districts. It is evidently a great mistake to 
imagine that the high death-rate in this popu- 
lation is due to what are called mine accidents. 
The miners’ real enemy works slowly, but 
unceasingly. As a class they break down pre- 
maturely with lung-disease. The origin of this 
is clearly ascertained. Evidence was repeatedly 
given, that the men suffer in proportion to the 
dust and powder-smoke diffused through the 
atmosphere of the mine,—that-this depends on 
the greater or less inefficiency of the ventilation, 
—that the well-ventilated mines are much less 
injurious to health thansuch as are ill-ventilated. 
Differences, indeed, were spoken of, dependent 
on geological circumstances of the mine,—that 
mines in some strata would be dustier than 
mines in other strata; and no doubt this is the 
case. But the great difference was the dif- 
ference of ventilation,—a difference which of 
course makes itself more felt in proportion to 
the dustiness and other impurities of the mine: 
as it was better or worse, the miner’s time for 
disablement varied. In one mine which was 
visited, all the men, it was stated, became short- 
breathed before the age of forty. 

In the North of England, where the mines 





are comparatively well-ventilated, pulmonary 
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diseases are by no means so common as in the 
districts lately visited by Dr.Greenhow. Even 
in the latter, instances of fair ventilation are 
not wanting,—instances so well known that the 

t mass of mine-owners cannot plead igno- 
rance of the practical value of such preventive 
measures. In one mine the smoke is swept 
away in a few mjnutes after the explosion, whilst 
the atmosphere of other mines in the same dis- 
trict is scarcely ever free from smoke, which 
only disappears by what the miners expressively 
call “‘ dying away.” The miners employed in 
the former were reported to be nearly exempt 
from miner’s asthma; while it was ascertained 
of the latter, that almost all the men were 
asthmatical. 

The Mine Regulation Act of 1860 will do 
something to check this evil; but it fails to carry 
out the intention of the legislature in one point, 
at least, of importance. As originally prepared 
at the Home Office, it contained a clause pro- 
viding for the ventilation of “all accessible 
places.” Unfortunately these words were struck 
out, at the suggestion of the mine-owners, on the 

ound that the beneficial result of such venti- 

tion would be small, and the expense very 
heavy. Since the passing of the Act, the o 
rative miners have complained loudly of this 
amendment. Some of them have even suggested 
that the great calamity at the Hartley Colliery 
Pit might not have been so fatal in its results 
had these words been retained, for the Yard 
seam, in which the workmen took refuge, was, 
at the time, not a working seam, and therefore 
not ventilated; it came under the category of 
“accessible places,” which, according to the law 
as it now stands, the mine-owner is not bound 
to ventilate. e 

We have said that the labours of Dr. Simon 
and his staff are in one sense satisfactory: they 
have traced pretty clearly the causes which 
tend to destroy the health and shorten the lives 
of the manufacturing population. So far they 
have completed their own peculiar duty. It 
now remains for the public, for the employed, 
the employers and the Government to devise 
the proper remedy. From those immediately 
concerned, the employed and the employers, 
we have not, in general, much to expect. We 
are forced, by experience, to agree with Dr. 
Simon, that even where the mischief is most 
flagrant, the workman sometimes has a short- 
sighted hesitation about the remedy. He is 
apprehensive lest, if his occupation were made 
harmless to him, his weekly wages would be 
made smaller. He is jealous of new introduc- 
tions of machinery, which in some cases might 
supersede hurtful processes of hand-labour. 
Then, too, the progress of disease is slow,—- 
phthisis scarcely making itself felt till it has 
stealthily got an irresoluble hold on life,— 
bronchitis a mere nothing for years, till gra- 
dually it grows to the pitch of chronic suffo- 
cation: both diseases so small at first, and so 
insidious; and the young artisan hopeful and 
careless, and death far in the distance. As to 
the master-manufacturers, Dr. Simon holds out 
very little hope of a general reform from that 
quarter. “In many instances the employer 
seems not to have given any thought whatever 
to the matter—seems to be unconscious of any 
particular responsibility in regard of it—seems 
not to know, or for practical purposes not to 
care, that he makes his commercial profits with 
an unjust and wasteful consumption of his 
neighbour's life.” 

It is evident that the legislature must inter- 
fere; and with this view Dr. Simon makes 
three suggestions. He proposes that all indus- 
trial establishments should, in respect to the 
persons employed in them, be subject to the 
same provisions as are now in force, under 





the Nuisances Removal Act, in relation to the 
health of persons in whose neighbourhood such 
establishments exist. This is certainly very 
like the principle of Mr. Ayrton’s Bill of the 
late session ; and, if the reception that Bill met 
with in the House of Commons is any indica- 
tion of the future spirit of Parliament, we fear 
there is not much chance of Dr. Simon’s pro- 
posal becoming law very speedily. His other 
suggestions are more likely to be carried out. 
They are simply proposals to extend Govern- 
ment inspection, and enlarge the present powers 
of Inspectors. No one who has read his Report 
will be inclined to deny that there is cruel 
overwork of women and children in premises 
which have not the steam-engine or water- 
power qualification to be inspected; that there 
is abundant causation of premature death in 
mines which are neither coal-mines nor iron- 
mines; and that potters, grinders, carders, 
hacklers, not to mention hosts of other artisans, 
may, any of them, show the same claim as coal 
or iron miners—the claim of grievous physical 
suffering—to have the special circumstances of 
their industry subjected to Government super- 
intendence. 


The Life of Sir Philip Sidney. By Julius 
Lloyd, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 
By one who has to commence acquaintance 
with Sir Philip Sydney, and the records of his 
career as statesman, soldier and poet, this book 
may be read with pleasure; by one already 
acquainted with all or half of that which has 
previously been written on the subject, it will 
be perused with little profit. Here and there, 
perhaps, a loose date or a somewhat unimpor- 
tant fact may be corrected or recovered, but 
beyond that we can promise any one decently 
read in Elizabethan literature nothing what- 
ever. The style of the narrative is unpre- 
tending and simple enough: if the present 
production were a prize essay, written to 
order, Mr. Lloyd would have acquitted him- 
self well of his task. The writer has no 
special qualifications of any kind beyond a 
love of his subject to mark him out for the 
work he has chosen. Mr. Lloyd reminds us 
that Sir Philip Sydney’s life has been well 
called “poetry put into action”; and this re- 
mark recalls the observation which we made 
touching Mr. Bourne’s weighty biography, that 
a subject so poetical, like poetry, does not 
admit of mediocre treatment. Perhaps it is 
for this very reason that incipient biographers 
make a rush at the spotless reputation of Sir 
Philip, and think it an easy leap to pluck bright 
honour from the pale-faced moon. Neverthe- 
less, the present small volume is to be preferred 
to Mr. Bourne’s bulky treatise, inasmuch as it 
is of a lighter character, both intellectually and 
physically; and a clear narrative of the chief 
events of Sydney’s life is contained in it in 
almost half the number of pages. He has cor- 
rected Mr. Bourne’s dates in two or three 
instances—of no great moment, however. There 
is a strange attempt in the present volume to 
find a prototype of Hamlet in Sir Philip 
Sydney. And this curious critical fancy is 
helped out by a further effort to find a resem- 
blance between the marriage of the Countess 
of Essex with Leicester and that of Ham- 
let’s uncle and his mother in the play; and 
further, Mr. Lloyd finds a counterpart in 
Horatio to the old diplomatist and Huguenot 
Languet. When we add to this extraordi- 
nary discovery another of Mr. Lloyd’s, that 
Sydney’s chief deficiency was a lack of hu- 
mour, the reader of the ‘Defense of Poesie’ 
will know what to expect from the writer’s 
critical discernment.. Most readers have found 
the ‘Defense of Poesie’ to be instinct with 








humour from beginning to end; and the most 
delicate touches of humour are to be found by 
a sensitive taste many times in many a page of 
the ‘Arcadia.’ Certainly, in the ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella, Sydney speaks of himself as open 
to the imputation of pensiveness; but a poet, 
and above all a poet in love, cannot, we appre- 
hend, be expected to be always cutting jokes, 
like poor Tom Hood—the more especially as 
he had not to write for a ‘Comic Annual.’ 
Moreover, we cannot imagine that the son of 
the genial old statesman, Sir Henry Sydney, 
should live to be the very opposite of his 
father, in spite of the advice which the old 
knight gave him in his youth. “ Give yourself 
to be merry,” wrote Sir Henry; “for you de- 
generate from your father if you find yourself 
not most able in wit and body to do anything 
when you be most merry.” 

Mr. Lloyd, however, deserves the credit of 
being recognized as the first who has brought 
reasons forward for discrediting the tradition 
that the throne of Poland was offered to Syd- 
ney. This story has been repeated by every 
biographer up to the present time; but the fact. 
appears to be, that the death of Sydney pre- 
ceded the death of King Stephen by more than 
a month—and thus the tradition is rendered 
impossible. Nevertheless, the story, like that 
of Sydney’s giving Spenser 100/. for every 
stanza in ‘The Cure of Despair, is valuable as 
showing the popular estimation in which he 
was held. 

At the end of his volume Mr. Lloyd inserts 
a quaint description in verse, by B. W., Esq., 
of Sir Philip Sydney’s funeral, taken from a 
privately-printed volume, part of which, as 
unknown to our readers, we insert :— 


Unto the Minories his body was conveyed, 

And then under a martial hearse three months or more 
was laid; 

But when the day was come he to his grave must go, 

An host of heavy men repaired to see the solemn show: 

The poor whom he, good knight, did often clothe and feed, 

In fresh remembrance of their woe, went first in mourning 


weed. 

His friends and servants sad was thought a heavy sight, 

Who fixed their eyes upon the ground which now must 
house their knight. 

To hear the drum and fife send forth a doleful sound, 

To see his colours, late advanced, lie trailing on the ground, 

Each ornament of war thus out of order borne, 

Did pierce ten thousand hearts with grief, which were not 
named to mourn. 

Some marked the great dismay that charged his martial 


nd, 
And how some horsemen walked on foot, with battle-axe 
in hand. 
Some told the mourning cloaks his gentlemen did wear, 
What knights and captains were in gowns, and what the 
heralds bare; 
Some ~— his stately horses how they hung down their 


e 
As if they mourned for their knight that followed after 


lead. 
But when his noble corse in solemn wise passed by, 
“‘ Farewell the worthiest knight that lived!” the multitude 


did cry ; 
‘« Farewell, that honoured art by laurel and the lance ! 
Farewell the friend beloved of all, that hadst no foe but 
chance !” 
His solemn funeral, beseeming his estate, 
Was the heralds marshalled, the more to mourn his 


‘ate. 
Three Earls and other Lords, the Holland States in black, 
With all their train, then followed ; and that no love might 


The Mayor and Aldermen in purple robes then mourned, 
And last a band of citizens, with weapons awkward turned, 
In solemn wise did bring this knight unto the ground ; 
Who being then bestowed at rest, their last adieu to sound, 
Two vollies of brave shot they thundered to the skies ; 
And thus his funeral did end with many weeping eyes. 
And so passed away, at the age of thirty-two, 
the young hero who is said to have trodden 
“from his cradle to his grave amid incense and 
flowers,” and to have “died in a dream of 


glory.” 





Memoirs of a Chequered Life. 

Stretton. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Bur a few weeks have elapsed since we re- 
viewed the ‘ Reminiscences of Capt. Gronow,’ 


the “last of the dandies”; and now we have 


By Charles 
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to direct the attention of our readers to the 
Memoirs of one among the first of the race 
which succeeded the dandies—that of the “fast 


men.” The difference between the two classes 
was great. The dandies were at least gentle- 


men—generally good-natured, usually conceit- 
ed, and some of them fast, too, according to 
the ways of the dandies. Their successors were 
altogether a wilder race—were often not gen- 
tlemen, were eager to exhibit themselves in a 
totally different aspect, and were savage, selfish, 
and far more fatuous than the dandies: they 
played recklessly,— in fact, they livedrecklessly, 
thought the ruining of honest tradesmen a 
farce, and that of honest women a more excel- 
lent joke than the last. Nevertheless, they had 
some real or imaginary code of honour, by which 
they did not regulate so much as that they 
found themselves compelled to curb their lives. 
Some were distinguished by their folly, others 
by their ruffian-like ferocity. In the latter the 
old Mohawk was resuscitated ; but these could 
not stand the gaslight, the new police, and the 
scorn of all decent people; and so the tribe 
died out, or ceased to openly outrage society. 
Viscounts were no longer seen starting from 
St. James’s Street on Whit-Monday, as conduc- 
tors to omnibuses bound for Greenwich; and 
even the Marquis who trundled his cab full- 
gallop down the Haymarket pavement at mid- 
night, forswore sack at last, and chronicled 
small beer. 

Mr. Charles Stretton does not spare himself 
when making the confession of past follies. He 
scarcely sighs apologetically as he recounts 
them; and seems rather proud of dedicating, 
“by permission,” the varied record to his only 
sister, Lady Leeds, the wife of Sir Joseph 
Leeds, of Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire. The 
elder brother, and head of the family, Col. 
Stretton, has hunted the county of Merioneth 
for these thirty years past. The Colonel's 
brother Charles was one of those young gentle- 
men who are skilled in throwing away their 
chances in life, and whom even the love of a 
widowed mother cannot save from ruin. For 
such men experience does nothing; but they 
are apt to partially justify themselves by re- 
marking that however they may have erred 
through lack of judgment, their heart, at all 
events, was in the right place. Mr. Charles 
Stretton avails himself of such apology, and 
asserts the goodness of his heart when he is 
breaking those of the near and dear around 
him. The sowing of his wild oats brought forth 
a harvest which consumed more than the sower. 
Never mind! is the comment; the grain was 
sound; and since the time of the reaping, Mr. 
Stretton has learnt one thing—namely, that 
“there is another and a better life”; and has 
been confirmed in a second—to wit, that a 
glass of brandy-and-water is a panacea for the 
doldrums ! 

The“ Life,” which, afteran introductory course 
of the “ Pickle” at home, begins with the record 
of expulsion from Harrow, may be truly said to 
commence under sad and turbulent auspices. 
Under private tutors, Mr. Stretton seems to 
have rapidly progressed in evil,—manly enough 
he was, no doubt, in some of his pursuits and 
enjoyments, but unmanly in others,—merciless 
to women miserable enough to listen to him, 
winning their hearts, crushing them by ruffianly 
ingolence or neglect, and finally marrying 
before attaining his majority. 

This last step gave him only breathing time 
in his downward rush to ruin; and, instead of 
building up a home, extravagance, thoughtless- 
ness, and a mysterious lady, who appears and 
disappears in the most approved sensational 
style, scatter “home” to the four winds; and 
then follow bill-discounters, and restless hurry- 





ings from place to place, and wild snatches at 
|“ pleasure,’ and questionable companionships, 
and sojourns speedily broken up in dull conti- 
| nental towns, and riot and duelling, police and 
| prison. 

After a while, and a dreary succession of 
events in various countries, in which human 
nature, as Mr. Stretton puts it, wowld have its 
way, the game was up. At this crisis the fast 
|gentleman disappears, and the “man” comes 
on the scene. The latter looked at circum- 
stances directly in the face; and the more he 
looked and thought, the less he liked them, and 
the more he was disgusted. There was, in fact, 
a collapse, the immediate causes of which are 
only hinted at; but a remedy is at hand, or, 
at all events, at the Antipodes ; and the man 
about town resolves to begin life anew in Aus- 
tralia. Carrying out the Sallustian maxim, to 
let action swiftly follow on the heels of resolu- 
, tion, Mr. Stretton leaves kith, kin, friends, old 
and new loves, ditto creditors, and speeds over 
the waters, to the land where fields bear crops 
of gold, with as cheerful a spirit as a young 
bishop about to develop muscular Christianity 
in the colonies. 

They who remember seeing this hero of a short 
hour of “ pleasure” at home will hardly recog- 

|nize him in the second and better part of the 

drama. He is tenting out, and, pick-axe in 
| hand, wasting strength in efforts as gigantic as 
| they are fruitless, to get at a little of that gold 
| which he has squandered so lavishly. The ore 
| was not to be had ; gold-digging was sapping 
at life ; and to support the latter, the wayward 
son of a country gentleman must needs forget 
his “quality,” and take the first chance, how- 
ever humble,—he who had flung away so many 
opportunities, all brilliant. He had well nigh 
set up as a barber; but it was his destiny to 
turn hawker, and, as Morton the Pedlar, he 
made a rather pretty thing of it in disposing 
of pebbles. 

But pedlaring did not continue to be a 
pretty thing ; and there was irresistible tempt- 
ation in the tales of the golden glories of the 
Bendigo Diggings. Thitherward went our fool 
of quality, to toil and fight and struggle for 
life and for gold; in his companionship most 
miserable, and in terrible solitude more 
wretched still. Bendigo failed to yield to the 

jhardest labour any golden means of living 

without it; and Collingwood was as unyielding 
as Bendigo. The aristocratic vagabond (we 
use the word in its strict etymological sense) 
had nothing better for it than to earn wages,— 
and the man who once might have stood for a 
| county was glad to serve in a store at Canvas 
Town. 

“Everything by turns and nothing long,” 
|the prodigal son is next seen at the uncon- 
| genial labour of brick-making, and, when “out 
|of work,” worse follows—destitution,—and the 
| last badge of his old quality, his ring, goes to 
|the pawnbroker’s, 


At last fortune favours 
him—for he is a favourite of fortune—at the 
Antipodes; for, having been accustomed to 
ride much and carry a gun in England, he is 
|engaged in the office of shepherd in Australia. 
| There the flocks would astonish Prince Ester- 
| hazy, who had as many shepherds as Mr. Coke, 
of Norfolk, had sheep,—and their run is over 
|plains which may give their pastor a healthy 
gallop of scores of miles between breakfast and 
bedtime. The vocation is not an unpleasant 


one, unless, indeed, you happen to have fora 
fellow Corydon an unenfranchised murderer. 
The man who exercises this primitive office 
in the new home beyond the waters has, inci- 
dentally, to exercise many others for which he 
is not paid, nor was ever qualified by training. 
We know men who have been thus situated, 





far away with men and a few women, and who, 
under necessity and by help of their wits, have 
turned out very efficient surgeons in cases of 
accident, and successful general practitioners 
even in cases peculiar to the ladies. So Mr, 
“Morton” accordingly played many parts, 
groom and in-door servant among others, while 
he looked after sheep and thankfully took his 
wages from his employer. When he and that 
employer found it convenient to separate, the 
world was again before the wanderer, where to 
choose. He had a narrow escape of becoming 
strolling actor at the Antipodes, by an advan- 
tageous offer of a post under Government ; and 
| the gentleman in disguise, whose name was still 
on the commission of the peace in England, 
was right glad, under the circumstances, to 
become in a penal settlement a keeper of 
convicts. 

In time he sickened of this. The shepherd’s 
life was one that a gentleman might follow 
without disparagement, but a gaoler’s is next 
to a felon’s! He gave it up at last, and 
stepping out into freedom, meditated on new 
schemes for “raising the wind”; but specula- 
tion failed, and health failed, and finally the 
wanderer returned home, poorer seemingly than 
he went forth; and the book closes with some 
domestic details which had better have been 
omitted, with some allusions to backsliding, 
which we read with regret, and with the satis- 
factory “tag,” that “It is never too late to 
mend.” Such is the story with the moral told 
in off-hand, unreserved, rough-and-ready style, 
by a man who confessedly has enjoyed at the 
cost of others’ tears, who has been not more or 
less an enemy to himself than to some to whom 
he was bound to be faithful to the death, and 
who, the morning and the noon wasted, looks 
forward through the warm twilight of evening, 
and comforts himself with the assurance that 
there are light and enjoyment beyond. 

In many respects, such a book must neces- 
sarily be a melancholy book. The story of 
talents abused and opportunities wasted, of 
self destroyed and loving ones outraged, must 
unavoidably be of this quality. But Mr.Charles 
Stretton has chosen to tell it all in his own 
name, and with no idea of sparing himself. 
We take his book, therefore, as he publishes 
it, only regretting that he had not a friend at 
hand competent to judiciously edit the story, 
and to improve it by the omission of details to 
which we have already referred. As it stands, 
however, the tale is one of wonderful variety, 
full of illustrations of life in all classes and in 
many countries, and is sure to be extensively 
read, not merely by those who wot somewhat 
of the hero, but by the public curious in 
untrimmed autobiographies; wherein we find 
another proof of how much more strange truth 
may be than the wildest fiction. 

From the overflowing measure we take a 
few samples. In the first, old Harrovians will 
recognize a lady of their time :— 


“Welk gentle reader, my term of study was 
passed much in the same way as that of my school- 
mates, of whom there were about three hundred 
and fifty. Cricket, raquets and bathing filled up 
our leisure hours in the summer,—football was the 
ostensible amusement of the colder season; but we 
had other divertissements, of a more dubious cha- 
racter. I have no doubt that many of my contem- 
poraries will remember an old lady, a Mrs. W e 
whose abode was made ‘out of bounds’; which 
means, to the uninitiated, that any boy discovered 
entering that house would be punished. This old 
woman had seen better days—had held a respon- 
sible situation; but from some little dereliction of 
duty (which it is not my business to inquire into) 
had forfeited the respectable if not lucrative posi- 
tion that she had for some years held about the 
school. Disgusted with the masteas at the loss of 
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her place, she first started in the confectionery line, 
and well to do she appeared, whilst her shop was 
conducted under the semblance of decorum; she 
was an admirable cook, and gave unlimited credit 
to her customers. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that there were many on her books; J was well in, 
for one; but who will credit that this old dame 
made a far better income by keeping a sort of 
menagerie under her bed, in the shape of a badger, 
game cocks, rats, &c., which we were solicited to 
inspect? How often have I been stopped, when 
passing with other boys, with the greeting, ‘ Good 
morning, young gentleman ; have a little pastime 
after the two (meaning after the school-hours)— 
cock-fight, badger-bait? Walk in: do but come 
and see my rats.’ Who could resist her entreaties 
when there was the additional inducement of a good 
meal upon tarts, which we might pay for when 
convenient ?” 

How Mr. Stretton established himself “ gen- 
tleman farmer,” and what came of it, is thus 
told :— 

“ T had not been long settled in my new although 
antiquated habitation, when I established a pack 
of really very good and neat harriers, which were 
turned out, they told me, to perfection. After that 
folly, I must needs turn farmer, by renting some 
two hundred and forty-four acres of land, which 
surrounded my house. Added to these amuse- 
ments, I preserved extensively—not fruits, but 
pheasants. And let me be believed when I say 
that I succeeded well, as far as the interest of other 
people was concerned, and failed singularly as far 
as my own profits were affected. Three years only 
did I reside at Llan Let the truth be told— 
I had not the means. I was over-housed, eaten up 
by too many servants, and, alas! too proud to pull 
in when I might have saved myself. Thus ulti- 
mately it came to a sort of compulsory sale ; which 
the bills of the day described as ‘ Giving up Farm- 
ing.’ All went to the hammer, as regards farming- 
stock, and the crops were sold standing; and thus 
I gave up all the land, calculating that I had lost 
at least 2/. per acre upon every one that I had 
rented from the commencement of my turning 
tenant farmer.” 


A bill-discounter of his day is thus sketched 
for edification :— 

“That gentleman (?) kept a very expensive, if 
not very large establishment; his withdrawing- 
room was replete with articles in gilt and ormolu: 
his carriages and horses were remarkably well 
turned out ; his servants were brilliant in liveries 
of green and gold; and his dinners and wines 
were undeniable, and many a dinner have I had 
in C Row, St. James’s. It will be perhaps 
ungrateful on my part to pass remarks on a man 
whose table had been free to me. Mark me, 
reader! I paid, and dearly too, for the hospitality 
shown to me, as will be proved: this man suc- 
ceeded in getting me into his power. Mr. Gilbert 
Gosling and I were in London; we were at the 
same hotel together in Vere Street. That gentle- 
man asked me to accompany him to Mr. Keogh’s 
residence, as he said, ‘I am going to raise the 
wind.’ I accompanied him; the money required 
was handed over to my friend, and I put my name 
to the bill. Mr. Keogh, who was all smiles, was 
a big, stout, well-looking, but over-dressed man. 
After the common topics of the day had been dis- 
cussed, he asked me if I did not want money? and 
in truth I did at the time; but up to that period 
Thad never borrowed any at the hands of a bill- 
discounter. One hundred pounds he gave me on 
a bill at three months’ date, for which I was to 
pay something approaching to sixty per cent., and 
to which Mr. Gosling put his name. Month after 
month, year after year, did I get more deeply 
entangled in the meshes of the net which Mr. 
Keogh so cleverly had laid, and at last he had my 
name to paper for a sum almost fabulous. Some 
months after the first transaction with Mr. Keogh, 
I was in London. I was at breakfast in my rooms 
in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, when a very 
handsomely-appointed travelling chariot with four 
horses drove up to the door, out of which came my 
sleek friend, the would-be millionaire. Asking 
me if I had anything to detain me in town that 











day, I said, ‘No.’—‘ Come, then,’ said Keogh, 


‘with me to Hastings; I will bring you back 
to-morrow.’ Having nothing to do, I accompanied 
him. This, reader, remember, was in the year 
1838, prior to the railway being opened. We 
started, and arrived late in the afternoon at an 
hotel at that watering-place: I remember well 
that it was an excellent house, and faced the sea. 
Strolling out for an hour by the water-side, never 
having been at Hastings before, I was astonished 
on my return to find that the table was laid out 
for three persons; and great was my astonishment 
shortly afterwards to see a very gentlemanly old 
man enter the room. In a moment I saw that he 
was a clergyman. He bowed—I did the same: 
at that moment Keogh entered the room, when I 
was introduced to the Rev. Mr. 8. . The dinner 
passed off excellently, and certainly my friend 
Keogh spared no expense in catering for his 
guests. We had been sitting, perhaps, a longer 
time than usual over our wine, when fancying that 
I was somewhat de trop, I left them together, 
saying that I was going to havea smoke. Inan 
hour I returned ; the table which I had left covered 
with decanters and fruit-dishes was now bestrewn 
with papers. Apologizing for intruding, I was 
requested to remain, and the evening’s amusement 
ended by Keogh getting considerably over a thou- 
sand pounds from the Church-of-England minister, 
one who held good preferment, and for which I, 
like a simpleton, put my name as security, pretty 
security indeed it was! and realizing as my profits 
—a dinner !” 

A fireside incident in Australia has a dra- 
matic quality about it :— 

‘The day following I accompanied Hughes and 
his two men in search of fire-wood. We had two 
drays with us, each drawn by eight oxen; and 
wonderfully amazed I was to see the rapid manner 
in which the vehicles were loaded, Wherever a 
dead tree was found standing, if not too big; the 
wheels of the dray were guided so as to come in 
contact with it, first whipping the bullocks to their 
utmost speed. Down would come the tree, and it 
was a wonder to me that, in many instances that 
day, drivers and bullocks were not all killed. I 
really believe that there is no place in the world 
where life is held so cheap as in Victoria. By two 
o'clock we had returned with timber enough to last 
mine host for a fortnight; although the fires that 
Davie kept up were somewhat startling. I was 
much pleased to find the house nearly empty, and 
was congratulating myself upon the prospect of a 
quiet evening (the last, as it turned out, that I 
was destined to pass under that roof), when a 
stranger arrived. The horse that was under the 
new-comer was a splendid animal, and the man 
himself was a fine, big, manly-looking fellow, only 
over-dressed ; high thigh-boots encased his -legs ; 
his jumper was of drab tweed, and round his waist 
was encircled a red silk scarf ; a Panama hat covered 
his long, dark hair, and his shirt collar was thrown 
down, displaying a good deal of beard. To my 
mind he was the personification of a ‘first robber’ 
at a minor theatre. He had not been five minutes 
in the house, after putting up his horse, when he 
began to show off in a most hectoring manner. No 
one could open his lips without being contradicted ; 
he moved about the house as if it was his own, 
and, at last seizing a chair, he placed it in no very 
gentle manner in front of the fire, and sat himself 
down, evidently determined that no one should 
participate in the warmth the hearth gave forth. 
Feeling excessively irritated at the insolence we 
had been subjected to, I also took a chair and 
advanced towards the fire. I observed that Davie 
had great difficulty in controlling the passion within 
him, aroused by the bullying behaviour of the un- 
known; and not wishing that my host should fancy 
for a moment that I was afraid of the intruder, 
I said—‘ Mate, do you want all that fire? for I am 
very wet about the legs, and should wish to dry 
them?’—‘ Confound it! There’s plenty of room 
for you, isn’t there? I shall not move for any 
one,’ replied the blusterer, eyeing me in no very 
amicable manner.—‘I tell you what,—you will 
have to move, and for me too,’ said I, catching the 
chair by the back, and with all my force drawing 








| it from under him. Down he went on the floor; 


but in an instant he was on his leg§ again. Feeling 
assured that I was in for a mortal struggle, I 
waited for my antagonist; but before he could 
come up to me, Hughes dealt him a terrific blow 
on the side of the head, exclaiming—‘ No, no, you 
bullying blackguard! it is not with such as him 
that you are going to fight.” The unknown stag- 
gered from the effects of the blow; but, recovering 
himself, he rushed upon Davie, and a fearful 
encounter ensued. I am not going to give a 
description of that desperate struggle. Never 
did I see anything more horrible! The two men 
fought like wild beasts, and for a time Mrs. Hughes 
(a most disagreeable-looking woman, and second 
wife to Davie) and myself looked on. For a 
quarter of an hour did I watch those two men, 
each endeavouring by every means, however unfair 
and contrary to all settled rules of Boxiana, to 
injure the other mortally, when at last Hughes 
succeeded in getting his opponent on the ground, 
and, to my horror, to commence battering the 
wretched man’s head on the stone floor. Dis- 
gusted, I thought it time to interfere, and, seizing 
hold of David by his neckcloth, I tore him off his 
prey, when, to my infinite disgust, Hughes’s spouse 
rushed at the man, who had not yet risen from 
the ground, and began to batter his head with a 
quart pannikin. Quitting Davie, I again went to 
the bully’s rescue, and snatched the tin pot from 
her hand, and I believe, had not the servants have 
come in, I should have received awful punishment 
at the hands of both host and hostess. Both 
upbraided me for interfering, and the latter, in the 
most unladylike terms, brought to my recollection 
all the kindnesses that I had received at her hands. 
However, I saved the man’s life, I believe, and, 
whether it was from a feeling of gratitude, or that 
he had had fighting enough for that day, he 
showed no inclination to renew his quarrel with 
me. ‘After a storm,’ ’tis said, ‘there comes a 
calm.’ And so it was with us. Both men were 
awfully cut about, and it was not until they had 
washed themselves that the amount of damage 
done was really perceptible. The reader will think 
it strange that within an hour after the fracas 
Hughes and the stranger were drinking together 
as if nothing had occurred. Such was the way 
things were done in Australia a few years ago.” 


The following is an illustration of how Mr. 
Stretton practised medicine when he was super- 
visor of convicts, and how the latter found 
relaxation and pleasure in having their teeth 
drawn :— 


“The following night, about the same time, I 
was again awoke by another warder who was on 
duty on the lowest deck. He informed me that 
the whole of his ward were complaining of frightful 
pains in the stomach, and wishing to know if the 
doctor could not be sent for. I was in a regular 
fix. I knew not for some time what to do, when 
at last a thought struck me. I remembered that, 
when a very little boy, there were painters in my 
mother’s house, who had left in a cup a quantity 
of spirits of turpentine. Playing as I was with my 
brother Frederick, I expressed a desire for some- 
thing to drink, when he (eighteen months my senior) 
gave me the contents of that cup to drink. 
course I was taken somewhat aback, and indeed, 
according to my honoured mother’s account, very 
nearly being done for; but the doctors managed 
to save that life which, perhaps, in the opinion of 
some, might just as well have ended at five years 
as being allowed to creep on towards fifty. Jump- 
ing out of bed, I went to the medicine-chest, and 
handed the warder a huge bottle of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and a large medical glass. I then partially 
dressed myself, and sallied forth to act the good 
Samaritan. One after another I drenched the 
rascals with about half, as I supposed, of the stink- 
ing stuff that I had in my youth imbibed, and 
nothing could exceed the delight with which they 
swallowed that night the pine-juice. Of course 
there was a vast amount of coughing, and one 
would have thought that it was hooping-cough 
instead of cholera that was raging in theship. I 
have no doubt the prisoners had a right good laugh 
atmy expense, and thought what a muff was Charlie, 
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as I was by those gentlemen facetiously called. 
The next day, however, our doctor came on board 
(he had his regular days), and it was my habit to 
inquire of the convicts in the morning if they wished 
to see him. To my astonishment many did; and 
all of them were anxious to have each two or three 
teeth drawn. ‘ Well, doctor,’ I said as he came 
into my quarters, ‘I have got a funny list for you 
to-day : every man named in that paper wants one 
or two teeth drawn. I cannot make it out; two 
consecutive nights I have been nearly frightened 
out of my wits, believing I had cholera on board. 
Last night I used nearly two quarts (imperial mea- 
sure) of spirits of turpentine, which, I am glad to 
say, seemed to ease them all; indeed, the fellows 
smacked their lips with a gusto that I have not 
seen lately.’—‘ By Aisculapius!’ screamed out the 
doctor, throwing himself on a sofa, his sides shaking 
from laughter, ‘this is a good joke! You have hit 
upon the very medicine that I should have given 
the rogues had they attempted to play the fool with 
me. ‘Tell me, Stretton, how much did you give 
each man?’—‘I should say,’ I replied, ‘about a 
good claret-glass full. It was one of your long 
physic affairs, with no end of marks upon it, that 
they drank from.’—‘ You hit it admirably, and 
had you but given a little more, you might have 
saved our Government thousands of pounds by 
sending all your patients to Davie’s locker.’—-‘ Well, 
I am glad that I failed in that, not being over- 
anxious to have even justifiable homicide upon 
my conscience. But tell me, doctor, what is the 
meaning of so many men all suddenly wishing 
to have their teeth drawn? For I can assure you 
that during the lengthened period we lay at Gee- 
long not one dozen tusks were extracted..—‘ My 
good fellow,’ answered Medico, ‘you have done all 
the mischief. You started them in the first instance 
by giving the brandy and cloves; now they will 
each lose a tooth for another glass of brandy, which 
the cunning knaves know they are sure to receive. 
You have much to learn yet with regard to the 
treating of convicts. They know that you are kind- 
hearted, and they humbug you. Now let us go to 
work. Order one of your fellows to bring a bottle 
of “ medical comfort” down to the lowest deck.’ 
Telling one of the warders to choose a large bottle 
of brandy and to follow us, Doctor Williams and 
myself, accompanied by Carson and Brady, went 
below. The first patient was a most amusing 
fellow ; he had three teeth drawn, and Doctor Wil- 
liams assured me that those teeth were extracted 
simply from a feeling on the part of the prisoner to 
break the monotony of his existence. On my tell- 
ing the Stoic (for most manfully did he bear the 
tugs which the Doctor give his unfortunate jaw) 
not to suffer the blood from his mouth to fall on 
the deck, which was as white as milk, he only 
mumbled something and looked up at Doctor Wil- 
liams’s face, when immediately all that was so 
anxiously wished for he had, which was a good- 
sized claret-glass full of brandy. Rising from the 
ground (for our doctor made all his patients sit 
when performing dental surgery) the convict made 
a salute, and with a countenance beaming with 
delight rejoined his two mates in the cell appro- 
priated to them. It was the same thing with all 
the others; only one fellow cried out (and well he 
might do so, for Doctor Williams nearly pulled his 
head off), and had it not been for me I verily 
believe that my friend would have served but a half 
ration of the much-coveted spirit to the unfortu- 
nate prisoner for being a cur, as he termed him.” 

These extracts show an unpractised pen ; 
but inasmuch as the latter honestly records all 
the faults, follies and experiences incurred in 
a life the shadows on which have been of the 
author’s own casting, sincerity, even where the 
frankness is too abundant, may be accepted as 
the apology of a lacking perfection. 





Ten Years of Imperialism in France: Impres- 

sions of a “ Flineur.” (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tue “ Flaneur”—who explains that he is not 
an Idler or an Observer, but has eyes and ears 
for all that comes unsought within range of his 
intelligence—adopts as a text the story added 





by Edgar Poe to the Thousand and One Nights. 


Scheherazade having exhausted flying carpets, 
enchanted fish and adamantine castles, ventures 
to tell of steamers, railways, and telegraphs. 
Whereupon the Caliph, deeming his intellect 
suspected, punishes her audacity by cutting off 
her head. The “ Flaneur,” visiting Paris now 
and then in a desultory way, doubts his senses 
when they take in the changes that have been 
worked. The great city of other times is fading 
as in a dioramic transparency, and a new vision 
of architecture, through which the old historical 
tableau melts away, rises full before him. Here 
there used to be a mighty block of picturesque 
buildings; it is gone: the people were suddenly 
warned out of their houses; the district was 
first palisaded round, and next enveloped in 
clouds of white dust; then mountains of stone 
were heaped up and speedily fitted together 
in grand, sculptured facades seven stories 
high. Thus, swiftly and magnificently, boule- 
vards, bridges, barracks and embankments are 
planned, decreed and executed, and ancient 
Paris vanishes. Immense private interests, of 
course, are buried beneath the ruins and carted 
away with the rubbish; the routes of the demo- 
lition often take their way, curiously enough, 
right across the abodes of anti-imperialists, 
which they level, with nominal compensation ; 
noble thoroughfares are created, but the rents 
are gigantic; destructive displacements of in- 
dustry and business are enforced, but the public 
and posterity must be considered before all 
things else ; and if the public do not know what 
is good for them, the Prefect or Pacha of the 
Seine must know what is good for himself, for 
his Emperor and for the good Parisians. There 
still survives, however, an antique Paris, and 
very dreary, dirty and unwholesome it is, little 
less than uninhabitable in parts :— 

“Tt would bea faithless desertion of an old 
friend to say so much about new Paris without 
taking a stroll about that dear quaint old mud City 
which has made so much noise in the world. It is 
rather at a discount just now with the sightseer, 
and the young and brilliant rival is daily more 
encroaching on its domain; but however presump- 
tuously the intruder would jostle it aside, and 
however superciliously he looks down upon it, he 
has actually made but small progress, and the Old 
Town is still the heart and centre of Paris life, to 
which the Flaneur resorts, who wishes to partici- 
pate in this life. After pacing up and down those 
large wide thoroughfares, a feeling of weariness 
comes over him. Those endless straight lines, 
those broad boulevards which seem empty in spite 
of the crowd, that general resemblance of houses 
and shops so well calculated to strike at first sight 
and impress with an idea of grandeur, all contribute 
to benumb every sense after a short time, and to 
produce a kind of half-conscious stupor equally 
unfavourable to receiving impressions or making 
observations. Almost without perceiving it, the 
Flaneur branches off into one of the side streets, 
and a feeling of relief comes over him instantly. 
There he is again on true Paris ground, not the 
drab-coloured mud of the macadam or the adhesive 
surface of the asphalt, but on genuine slippery 
blackish-grey mud, which has merited for the city 
of the Parisians its name of Lutetia.” 

Paris is a far more crowded city than Lon- 
don, which is saying nothing in its favour. 
The Flaneur seems to love its narrow, swarming, 
crooked and slimy streets, without a vestige of 
architectural interest, and with scarcely a relic 
of antiquity worth preserving ; whatever gaiety 
of appearance exists being due to the fact that 
almost every wall is a patchwork of advertising 
daubs. Of this, the Flaneur approves:— 


‘‘What the proprietor and architect have 
neglected, the inmates of the houses have supplied, 
and each in his own way and according to his own 
taste ; as each house harbours two and three shop- 
keepers, one above the other, and as the object of 
every one is to attract the notice of the passer-by 
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and customer, all vie with each other in ornament- 
ing and giving the greatest possible prominence to 
the portion occupied by them. The true orthodox 
beginning in this respect is to paint the walls in a 
colour different from those which surround them; 
then, if possible, scme alterations are made in the 
windows, either by panelling around them or by 
disguising one of them, so as to obtain another 
point of difference from the neighbours. This basis 
being laid, the large signboard is affixed, redundant 
in colour and in caligraphy, and around or below 
or above it are placed such articles as may be best 
calculated to show the stock-in-trade. This good 
old habit is still faithfully adhered to in many 
places, and contributes not a little towards adorn- 
ing the houses and rendering them picturesque. 
The effect of these individual efforts is greater than 
any ever achieved by the most original architect. 
The houses themselves seem animated, and to par- 
take of the life which is going on in and around 
them; that mixture of colours and that variety of 
invention become an endless source of pleasure to 
the eye and of amusement to the mind.” 

His description of Paris, old and new, is, in 
general, excellent, though flattering. Surely, 
however, he is inaccurate when he says, “ The 
soldier, except on festive occasions, is as great 
a rarity in Paris as he is in London.” This is 
going rather far in rebuke of a popular English 
belief that every second man in Paris is a 
soldier. The Flaneur himself adds :— 

“Paris in 1862 is simply the most agreeable 
garrison in France, and hence the most cherished 
dream of every regiment in the service. It includes 
extra pay for officer and soldier, the permission for 
the former to go about in mufti, the distractions of 
the capital, abundance of peaceful conquests, bril- 
liant cafés—all pleasure and little work. As such 
a promised land Paris appears to those who have 
not been there. But it is not always regretted as 
a lost paradise by those who have left it. Most of 
the officers and men find out very soon that there 
are tempters and forbidden fruits in plenty in this 
paradise. Extra pay is insufficient for extra ex- 
penses. The sweets of small garrisons have been 
exchanged for the tantalising sight of pleasures 
beyond reach ; there is rather more work than else- 
where; and the uniform is less made of in Paris 
than in any other garrison town; so, one by one, 
all the pleasant illusions disappear; and many are 
rather glad than otherwise when the time comes 
for leaving the paradise.” 

From the Military, through the Political, he 
passes to the Money question, and especially to 
the cupidity now rampant among all classes of 
Frenchmen, especially at the capital :— 

“It is as if Imperialism had quickened the pulse 
of the population to 200, or as if it had shortened 
life by one-half, and as if everyone was anxious te 
make up for the loss by greater vitality. A feverish 
rapidity of motion has seized everybody and every- 
thing. Men, women, children, old and young, 
rich and poor, high and low, all follow the impulse, 
and whirl along none can tell exactly where. Is 
it vanity, selfishness, or love of gain, thirst for plea- 
sure, or rage of excitement, which impels? There 
is something of all this in the mad race. And 
yet how reconcile vanity with such bold and open 
cynicism? Is selfishness compatible with so much 
thoughtlessness, or love of gain with so much fool- 
ish recklessness? Are these pleasures where no 
one amuses himself ?—and can there be a rage for 
excitement where nothing seems spontaneous and 
all is calculation ?” 

Afflicted with this mania, the manufacturers 
and shopkeepers, impatient to make their for- 
tunes, were nervous when the day approached 
which was to throw English goods upon French 
markets, in unprecedented quantities. Prices 
went down suddenly, to keep out the rival 
trade; but the panic was groundless, and ren- 
dered still more so by the mistake of our pro- 
ducers, who sent over cheap ugliness, instead 
of taste, which is not a tittle dearer :— 

“Nor was the verdict unjust; a quantity of 
‘tapis & sujet,’ with hideous figures, and in more 
hideous colours, but wonderfully cheap, and side by 
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side roils of the commonest staircase carpets, well- 
nigh for nothing. Further on, a display of all that 
Manchester can produce of most tasteless tissues in 
silk, cotton and wool, pure or mixed. Then again, 
ties which reminded one of Houndsditch, or carica- 
tures of Chinese porcelain, here and there wretched 
imitations of Scotch woollens, and this not in the 
cheap shops high up on the Boulevard du Temple, 
or in the Faubourg Montmartre, but in the most 
prominent and frequented parts. Further east, 
the display showed canvas-like calico, Californian 
shirts, a collection of all the refuse of Sheffield 
cutlery, and a collection of old unsaleable woollens 
and cottons. * * There have been complaints 
accusing the French shopkeepers of foul play and 
downright trickery, of buying or imitating the worst 
sort of English goods, and selling them at double 
the price, in order to discredit English goods. These 
cases may have occurred, but the display was too 
generally wretched for one not to seek for a cause 
elsewhere. English importers seem to have acted 
in the first instance as if Timbuctoo, Australia, or 
California,.and not France, had been opened to 
their manufactures. To make a master-feat of 
cheapness, and, at the same time, to get rid of all 
the old stores, seems to have been the leading idea 
which prevailed.” 


With many classes of articles produced by 
our manufacturers, French social habits are 
not at present compatible; but the leaven 
works, and considerable improvements on both 
sides are already visible. 

The Flaneur’s opinion of this Imperialism of 
the nineteenth century is far from encouraging. 
There is nothing Augustan in the epoch, he 
suggests, except the eagles and the architecture: 

“The Turkish wag, Hodja Nasreddin, when 
asked what became of the moon when on the wane, 
replied that it was cut up and made into stars. 
One would be almost inclined to apply the astro- 
nomical notions of the Turkish wag to the literary 
and artistic spheres of France—such isthe number 
of small stars which have arisen and are arising 
daily, while the larger luminaries pass through their 
last quarter, and by degrees vanish.” 

This book, as a picture of the new life per- 
vading France, and especially the transforma- 
tions, material and social, of Paris, is interesting 
and worth perusal; but the dogmatism of the 
writer asserts itself here and there in a tone 
somewhat too peremptory. 





Barren Honour: a Tale. 
‘Guy Livingstone.” 2 vols. 
& Bourn.) 

TuHE title of this novel is the clue to the lesson 

which it is intended to inculcate. It is gene- 

rally considered a high crime and misdemeanor 
against the laws of novel reading to glance at 
the end of a book till we have fairly and honestly 
worked our way through the preceding volumes, 
up to the last page, without having a notion 
what we shall find there! But, nevertheless, 
we believe that by bearing in mind the cata- 
strophe, upon which the plot is hinged, we are 
not only able to take a more lively and absorb- 
ing interest in the story itself, but we are also 
better qualified to appreciate justly and with- 
out bias the powers and abilities of the writer 
in carrying out the design he has in view. We 
do not therefore apologize for quoting here the 
last words of the Author of ‘Barren Honour’ :— 

“‘T have attempted (he says) to sketch roughly 
what befel a man, very weak and erring—who was 
often sorely tried—who acted ever up to the light 
that was given him, at the cost of bitter self- 
denial and self-sacrifice—who, nevertheless, in this 
life failed to reap the tithe of his reward. Alan 

Wyverne was strong, up to a certain point; but 

he had not faith enough to make him feel always 

sure that he had done right in defiance of appear- 
ances, nor principle enough to keep him from 
repining at results. He could neither comfort 
himself nor others thoroughly. He was a chival- 


By the Author of 
(Parker, Son 





rous, true-hearted man, but a very imperfect 
Christian. He dared not openly rebel against the 
laws of God; but he was too human to accept, 
unhesitatingly, the fulfilment of His decrees. 
Throughout Alan’s life, honour usurped the place 
where religion ought to have reigned paramount; 
he shrunk from shame when he would perhaps have 
encountered sin. To that one principle—sound 
enough if it had not been the ruling one—he sacri- 
ficed love and friendship and revenge and life.” 


Thus it will appear that the author proposed 
to himself no very light or pleasant task, when 
he undertook to prove by relating this story 
what a barren, fruitless, dreary, comfortless and 
unsatisfactory thing honour becomes when a 
man has no higher principle of action, no more 
solid basis on which to rest his future hopes. 
Sir Alan Wyverne had but one great object in 
life, the desire to do his duty thoroughly as a 
gentleman and a man of honour—and he did it 
—but his life was a failure. The story is an old 
one, but not the less interesting for that. 

Sir Hubert Vavasour is an honest, good- 
natured, reckless country squire, with a mort- 
gaged estate, an idle son, a lovely daughter, 
and last, but not least, a clever and intriguing 
wife. Alan Wyverne, “the ’Squire’s” nephew, 
is not unlike him in character, and the two are 
sincerely attached. Still more attached, how- 
ever, is Sir Alan to his beautiful cousin Helen ; 
and though he knows he has already wasted 
the chief of his substance in riotous living, and 
that Lady Mildred will certainly “forbid the 
banns,” he, nevertheless, has the temerity to 
avow his affection to his cousin as well as to 
her father, and ventures to indulge in some 
hope that it may be possible to arrange satis- 
factory settlements, enabling him eventually to 
carry off the fair Helen as his lawful prize. 
Sir Hubert is quite aware of all the difficulties 
in the path, but he cannot resist the temptation 
to make his daughter and his nephew happy. 
So he shakes his head and consents, but owns 
he has not the moral courage necessary to 
announce the awful fact to “My Lady.” “My 
Lady,” however, baffles them all. She caresses 
her daughter, playfully reproaches the culprits’ 
plan, and fairly puzzles co husband by her 
tacit acquiescence; but in her heart she makes 
a vow that “it shall never be.” “She thought 
that such a wedding-dress would become her 
daughter worse than a winding-sheet,” and she 
will leave no stone unturned to break off the 
engagement. She goes to work warily and 
with caution, and makes Alan feel properly 

teful to her for her great kindness and con- 
sideration. She, however, contrives to persuade 
him to wait a twelvemonth before fixing the 
wedding-day, and she insinuates that her 
daughter is exacting and “absurdly jealous” ; 
for the rest, she trusts to her usual good for- 
tune, and lies in wait for an opportunity to 
make the most of the little advantages she has 
already gained. 

On her son’s (Max Vavasour) return home 
the tug of war begins in earnest. Max openly 
avows his regret at the marriage having been 
even so far settled. He owns he “ has no pre- 
judice against Wyverne personally, for nobody 
has such weaknesses now-a-days; but it is a 
simple question of political expediency.” Max 
brings his friend Lord. Clydesdale to the Dene. 
It is too late now, of course, to hope any good 
can come of that; but Max and his mother 
understand each other, and they have a year 
before them yet. 

Raoul, tenth Earl of Clydesdale, was the 
premier Parti of England, and a coarse, selfish, 
overbearing, ill-looking young man; but it 
would have been a very proper match for Helen, 
and so Lady Mildred feels naturally aggrieved 
at the thought of how much had been Tost by 





Alan’s rash and precipitate conduct. Lord 
Clydesdale, moreover, no sooner set eyes on 
Helen than he began to think himself an ill- 
used man. He could have made up his mind 
to confer on her the title of Countess of Clydes- 
dale, and he did not see what right Wyverne 
had to secure the young lady without even giv- 
ing him a choice in the matter. It was not to 
be borne with patience. His friend and toady, 
Harding Knowles, suggests that many things 
might happen before the fatal twelvemonth is 
over. “Sir Alan might die, you know, or Miss 
Vavasour come to her senses.” Harding does 
not object to laying very long odds, say 5,0001. 
to 50,000/., that the marriage will never take 
place. The bet is accepted, and booked, with 
looks of “wicked, crafty significance,” by 
Knowles, who, for some trifling reason, hates 
Alan, and is sadly in want of money. From 
this moment the plot thickens. Alan is 
persecuted by letters, with a curious cipher 
engraved on the envelope. Lady Mildred and 
her daughter receive anonymous letters, warn- 
ing them to inquire into his conduct during 
his absences from the Dene. Explanations are 
given and received, but somehow they are not 
quite satisfactory. Lady Mildred pretends to 
make excuses for him, thereby doing his cause a 
great deal more harm than good. Helen has seen 
Mrs. Lenox once, and has heard of her often. 
She is hurt and grieved at what she believes to be 
Alan’s conduct with regard to that dangerous 
lady; but she trusts him still, and would contin 
to trust him till death, only Lady Mildred takes 
care to prevent that, and Alan gives up his 
case as hopeless and retires from the field. 
This is the weak point of the story. It is 
extremely improbable that a man, conscious 
of his own innocence, and aware that a trap is 
likely to be laid for his ruin, would voluntarily 
sacrifice the woman he loves for the sake of 
the woman who loves him. “Nina Lenox is a 
careless, imprudent creature, always in trouble, 
either about love or money. Wyverne does 
not pretend to care the least about her; but he 
was good-natured, and helped her out of her 
scrapes, and thought her rather a bore than 
otherwise,—yet, sooner than betray her confi- 
dence to his future wife, even in his own 
justification, he quietly breaks off his marriage 
with Helen, and makes both her and himself 
miserable for the rest of their lives. This is 
the great instance of Alan’s preferring Honour 
to every other virtue, or even duty. Helen, 
not caring much what becomes of her after 
this, marries Lord Clydesdale, and hates him, 
though he frees her father from his heavy 
embarrassments and saves the Dene from pass- 
ing into the hands of the Jew who had 
intended to secure the property for his own, 
thereby earning for himself the eternal grati- 
tude of Lady Mildred and her son Max. We 
will leave the dénotment of the story to unfold 
itself to its readers at their leisure, feeling con- 
vinced that, with a little judicious skipping of 
lengthy digressions and superfluous descrip- 
tions of character in the first volume, they 
will never rest till they reach the end of the 
book. There is a most exciting description of 
a fight with some poachers, and another of a 
hunting feat of Sir Alan’s, which will delight 
the male readers of ‘ Barren Honour’; and there 
can be still less doubt that every lady will 
sympathize deeply with the sorrows of the 
Countess of Clydesdale, and be ready to lament 
the mistaken views of the too scrupulous Sir 
Alan, who, in everything but this overstrained 
sense of honour, is about as perfect and 
loveable a character as can be met with in any 
novel of the present day. 
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Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Robert Story, late 
Minister of Rosneath, Dunbartonshire; %n- 


cluding Passages of Scottish Religious and | 


Ecclesiastical History during the Second 
Quarter of the Present Century. By Robert 
Herbert Story. (Macmillan & Co.) 


WE regret the taste in which this book is 
executed. Mr. Story seems to have preferred 


the neighbourhood of troubled waters more than | 


a man of resolved and settled spirit, to whom 


the spiritual instruction of others is confided, | 
The times in which he lived, it is | 
true, were full of disturbance for the Church | 


should do. 


of Scotland; but we are not satisfied with his 
discretion, nor do we see clearly from the record 
before us in what faith or form of opinions he 
at last anchored himself. He was obviously a 
man of lively spirits ; but so, too, were other 
divines of the Church, the severe ordinances 
of which seem so gloomy to those of our country. 
—Here is a scene which took place shortly after 
his induction to the living of Rosneath:— 

“ His acquaintance with Dr. Chalmers had begun 


since his coming to Rosneath, and had already | 


ripened into hearty mutual friendship. The Doctor 


had been much struck with his preaching, and it | 


seems to have been contemplated that he should 
become the assistant minister of the Tron parish in 
Glasgow ; this idea, however, never took definite 
shape, although it was desired by some of the Tron 


congregation, and would have been welcome to | 


Mr. Story himself. During the years when Chal- 
mers was overwhelming his audiences in Glasgow, 
with his rugged and resistless eloquence, and was 
working out in his parish there those theories of 


parochial and civic economy, which are the least | 
showy, but the most substantial foundations of his | 


fame, a holiday at Rosneath was always a welcome 
break in the noisy and laborious round of his town 
life. On one of his visits, on which he was accom- 
panied by Irving (at the time his assistant), Miss 
Helen Campbell, Mr. Robert’s sister, gave an 
entertainment in his honour, at her bower in the 
Clachan Glen. The Glen is a narrow wooded 
ravine that winds back into the hill lying behind 
the level shorelands of Rosneath ; the bower was 
@ romantic retreat in its deepest and shadiest 


hollow, where the steep bank has drawn back a | 


little from the brawling ‘ burn,’ and left as much 
of smooth and gently sloping sward as might serve 
for the sylvan revels of the court of Oberon and 
Titania. A large and merry party took breakfast 
in the bower; after which one of the gentlemen 
assumed the fiddle, and Mr. Irving performed the 
Highland Fling among the children, on the turf in 
front. ‘What shall we do now?’ said Mr. Story, 
when the festivities of the morning were over.— 
‘Qh,’ answered Chalmers in his impetuous way, 
*comeand let us abandon ourselves to miscellaneous 
impulses !’” 

The idea of the solemn and mystical Irving, 
before whose presence and at the sound of whose 
voice every thought of hilarity took flight, 
dancing the Highland Fling on a grass plot will 
be new to many who recollect the austere and 
exhausting preachments of the author of ‘ Baby- 
lon and Infidelity’—That Mr. Story himself 
could be no less frisky on occasion is told in a 
letter of his own, which is pleasant enough, 
if considered apart from the traits of character 
it discloses :-— 

** Ballindalloch, Nov. 13. 

** My ever dear and excellent friend,—It is now 
a fortnight since the date of your last invaluable 
communication, and although I have something to 
offer by way of apology, perhaps it would be better 
to lay aside such ceremony altogether. As, how- 
ever, there is something of romance in my excuse, 
and as there is in it a little adventure, you will 
forgive me for giving you it in detail before we 
talk of things more important. Last Sunday I set 
off from here in the morning to pay a second visit 
to one of our brethren of , which, from 
common civility, I could not defer any longer, as 
he is a great reader, has a good library, and gives 





| me a complete liberty to the use of his books! I 
intended to have written this letter after I returned 
in the evening, which, if I had been able to accom- 
plish, you would have heard from me about a week 
sooner than you now can possibly do according to 
the regulation of our post. It came, however, a 
deluge of rain, which continued till the Monday 
afternoon ; and I, for the first time since my arrival 
in the Highlands, fairly lost a day. For you may 
conceive that my interest in this country is not 
sufficiently great to give me a relish in the vulgar 
reports, and that unless something of sentiment or 
speculation enter into the conversation of a whole 
day, the frown is more natural than the smile to 
me. I stayed till after dinner, and the weather 
clearing a little, being anxious to get home, I bade 
adieu, contrary to many solicitations of . 
the parson, who undoubtedly is a very honest 

| fellow. He told me at our separation, that if I 

should perish, my blood would not be upon his 

head, and that his conscience was free, whatever 

should be my disaster. Off I started along a 

| rugged mountain path, intersected by many a 
torrent. The first I passed completely drenched 
me, although I went aside to avoid the depth 
and rapidity of its stream. It was now dark; and 
while passing through these torrents I might have 
cried for a Scott to describe my appearance, for it 
was equally sublime with that of William of Delo- 

| raine in the water of Aill; as Alexander the Great, 

standing upon the promontory of Sigeum, at the 
tomb of Achilles, wept for a Homer to celebrate 
| his glory. It was indeed grand and solemn, my 
situation. The road was entirely shattered with 
| torrents. On my right hand arose a dark and 
heathy hill, half shrouded with the remains of old 
forests. On my left was a declivity, which stretched 
down to the channel of the Spey, covered with 
birches. The face of nature in the darkness was 
unvaried in its aspect, save the broad stream of 
the Spey overflowing all its banks ; and the torrents 
before and behind me which, red and fiery in their 
| appearance, divided into several parts the gloom 
| of the heath and of the forests. A remarkable 
phenomenon in the heaven above me gave to my 
solitary and bewildered journey a new and a deeper 
| interest. Far in the depths of heaven there seemed 

a canopy of clouds, immoveable in situation, and 

unvaried in colour. It was far elevated above the 

power of the winds, and was of a deep crimson. 

Below that again, there were huge volumes of dark 

| and shaggy vapour, tossed by the tempest into a 

thousand shapes; sometimes they almost entirely 

concealed the supernal crimson, then, all of a 

sudden, they revealed it in all its untroubled mag- 

nificence. It would seem from this that tempests 
only harass the inferior departments of the air, or 
at least that their power diminishes in proportion 
to the distance from the surface of our globe. At 
last I arrived at the ferry over the Spey, which 
| is about two miles from this. The waters were 
| swollen prodigiously ; the current was rapid, and 
| the waves were almost as tumultuous as those of a 
| firth. I stood upon the brink, and thought awhile. 
| I conceived ashort ejaculation, which, in the event 
| of the boat being overset, I intended to pour out 
| to Heaven, before resigning myself to a watery 
| grave. After calmly making up my mind, I called 
| aloud to the ferrymen on the opposite side, for I 
| heard their voices, although it was impossible to 
| see them: and having with difficulty made them 
| understand that I wished to get over, they informed 
|me that it was not in human power to navigate 
| the boat in such rapid waters, and in such a tem- 
pestuous night. With the rapidity of lightning, 
| many notions had arisen in my mind of my vari- 
| ous friends’ sentiments when my death should be 
announced to them. My first bleeding thought 
| was to my parents, the next to the sacred triad. 
| I looked upon all my anticipations as folly, and 
| I was sorry that I had ever indulged so extrava- 
|gantly in the visions of fancy, but I consoled 
| myself in death by the recollection of having 
| formed many plans to eradicate former errors, and 
to identify the exertions of my mind with the 
delineations of divine wisdom, and the promotion 
of the happiness of men. Believe me, however, my 
dear friend, that a secret confidence intimated 
itself amid these troubled apprehensions that my 
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days were not yet come to an end, and that the 
Genius of human destinies had allowed certain 
designs to be formed with too prophetic an enthu- 
siasm to crush them in the very beginning of their 
execution. You see in this my vanity, and the 
impious presumption which vanity engenders ; from 
the whole of my feelings you may have a farther 
conception of my strange and romantic character, 
Now I give way to imaginary phantoms: now I 
connect to possibilities visions that give to them a 
temporary certainty: now I act in a thousand dif- 
ferent scenes that I never witnessed: and now my 
peculiar sentiments may be the proper groundwork 
of a certain work which is to be immortal in the 
Jirst edition. I am left then upon the shore, and 
there is no home in the immediate neighbourhood. 
I once thought it would be a fine adventure to 
mount to the top of the hill, and remain there for 
the night, or to go down to the forest, and sit upon 
the branch of a rowan to preserve me from the 
witches. I at last determined to be more wise, 
and I went in search of a Highland cottage. I 
rapped at the door. A fine young buxom High- 
land lass came and conducted me into the house, 
where there was a large fire blazing, around which 
were a group burning nuts, for it was old Hallow 
E’en. You have conception of my inventive 
powers, and here I was determined to exercise 
them. The simple people wished to decline the 
further prosecution of their sport, for though they 
knew not who I was, they suspected, from my buff 
waistcoat and jockey frock, that I was something 
more than ordinary. I urged them on, and engaged 
as keenly as they. I initiated them in rites they 
did not know, and in many that I knew not of till 
that very moment. I made them laugh, and stare, 
and hesitate by turns. Fancy me then, O ye citi- 
zens of the south, placed in an old arm-chair, with 
three legs (for I was forced into the seat of honour), 
haranguing on the ceremonies of the night, like 
any Druid under his oak, and auguring from the 
motions of the nuts, with looks that might have 
befitted a Roman, when inspecting the entrails of 
aram. When we were thus engaged, in comes an 
old reverend-looking man. He was the father of 
the house. We saluted one another with great 
gravity, but welcome mingled with Ais soberness. 
He was an old man, about sixty-five, and spoke 
English well. He retired for about ten minutes, 
during which time I continued at my sports, and 
we were all as familiar as if our acquaintance had 
been for many years. The old man returned, and 
desired me to follow him. There was silence in 
his presence, and I followed him in silence. He 
conducted me to the but end of the mansion, which 
was a little commodious apartment, containing a 
bed, a clock, a chest of drawers, a cupboard, some 
old pictures, and a little book-case, with about 
twenty or thirty volumes. He then commenced 
a profound conversation, of which you may form 
some idea when you know that the phrases of 
‘human nature,’ ‘all ages,’ ‘absolute evil,’ ‘super-- 
stitious people,’ ‘spiritual pride,’ &c. &c., were 
frequently introduced by both parties. Ye wise 
men of the metropolis, boast as you please of your 
wisdom, I could delineate to you a picture of a 
sage in a Highland cottage. Old farmer Gordon 
poured out quotations from Pope, Parnell, and 
Burns. The favourite of his youth was Hervey, 
whose flowers and tomb-stones were still familiar 
to his fancy, and became more so as we drank of 
the pure Highland whisky. He could spiritualize- 
upon the wick of a candle, and conjure up a moral 
from the spilling of a glass. Long had he made 
observations upon men and manners, and never 
yet did I see a man who so powerfully reminded 
me of Homer’s Nestor. His speech was very dis- 
tinct, equal, and fluent. He continually talked of 
what he knew in his youth, of what he had forgot, 
and the difference of the times in his recollection. 
He wore a-wig. His eyes were penetrating, and 
his nose aquiline. The tout-ensemble of his faee 
was the expression of contentment, peace, and 
piety. We sat till twelve o'clock, paying our devo- 
tions to the peat-reek; and before we separated, 
he called his family to drink my health, who by 
this time had wonderfully got into his good graces. 
‘There,’ said he, with great dignity, ‘drink to 
this young gentleman’s health, who is both welk 
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acquainted with books and men.” When twelve 
o'clock struck he arose. ‘Now, sir,’ said he, ‘I 
leave you; you have for your comfort a fire, you 
have a candle, and there are books to amuse you; 
what is it more that you desire ?”” 


There will seem something more flighty than 
clerical in the above to many as averse to 
ascetic sourness as ourselves. But “ flightiness ” 
was in the air just then ;—fora large part of the 
volume is devoted to a retrospect of the awful 
and insane fanaticisms which produced so much 
disaster. One of Mr. Story’s flock was Isabella 
Campbell, whose biography, written by him, 
stands, we believe, inhighreputeamong sectarian 
publications of its order,—being made, we 
observe, the object of a special panegyric by the 
impulsive Wilberforce. It was among her family 
that those vagaries broke out for which no 
epithet can be too strong; that a violent 
gibberish was improvised or invented, which 
its speakers profanely averred reproduced the 
day of Pentecost as narrated in Scripture; that 
awful self-conceit rose to the point of professing 
that chosen persons had the power of raising 
the dead!—insanities afterwards reproduced 
among refined and lettered persons elsewhere, 
and which, in another form, are floating about 
—a film of noxious vapour—even in these our 
own days. For awhile Mr. Story seems not to 
have been disinclined to give ear to the rant of 
the Row family, forgetting that it is the so- 
called examination and inquiry into these pre 
posterous marvels which keep them and the 
pride of their makers alive. It is true that he 
afterwards rebuked Mary Campbell, the speaker 
of Pellew tongue, when she failed to follow 
her previously-announced purpose of laying her 
gift on the altar of missionary enterprise, and, 
on having been patronized by an English 
woman of title, re-appeared at the scene of her 
first efforts in silk and satin ;—but he had gone 
one step too far, we hold, in tampering for a 
single hour with such monstrosities. 

There would be small profit in minutely 
dwelling on the part taken, or rather abstained 
from, by the minister of Rosneath in the next 
somewhat more explicable convulsions which 
shook the Church of Scotland, the great Seces- 
sion.—He was one of those who remained 
behind, and this caused a coolness betwixt 
himself and Chalmers never afterwards wholly 
dispelled, though the two exchanged explicit 
yet conciliatory letters on the subject and met 
as friends. The narrative is relieved with a 
few dry Scottish anecdotes, showing that the 
ancient spirit of Jenny Geddes is not yet dead 
in the North country :— 

“The reasons which the ‘ Evangelical’ parish- 
ioners of Rosneath, thus enlightened, gave for 
joining the ‘popular and godly’ party were some- 
times odd enough. ‘I’m no gaun to bide in a Kirk 
where I canna’ get preevileges,’ said one extremely 
profane swearer. ‘Div’ ye think I'll stay in a 
Kirk where I'm tell’t that if I dinna believe the 
Almichty ’s my father I’m nae Christian?’ was the 
protest of another. ‘And what will you do, John?’ 
was asked of the coachman of a gentleman, to 
whom the local secession owed not a little of its 
success. Replied John, with most judicial gravity, 
‘ITl gang whar’ THE HORSE gangs.’ Sometimes 
in the cottage debates on the all-engrossing subject, 
the dry Scotch humour of the disputants lighted up 
the vexed question with a gleam of wit and common 
sense, that would have rather discomfited some of 
the orators on Non-intrusion platforms. A favourite 
figure of speech with the schismatics was the re- 
presentation that they were the ‘corn,’ and their 
degraded opponents in the Establishment, the 
‘chaff.’ ‘Aweel,’ said one old woman on hearing 
the oft-repeated assertion, ‘may be sae, but I’m 
feared ye maun be some o’ the licht corn o’ Egypt, 
for I ne’er heerd tell in my time o’ corn that flee’t 
awa, and cauf that bided ahint.’ ‘Bonny on their 
conscience,’ exclaimed another, on Mr. Story say- 





ing to her that he hoped those who went were 
obeying that inward monitor, ‘If ye kent them as 
weel as I dae, ye wadna say muckle aboot their 
conscience. Ony way, conscience is an ill guide 
wioot the Scriptur’; nae doot it was conscience 
that sent Saul gallopin’ awa’ to Damascus.’ Some 
time after the secession, one of the parishioners who 
had not been at Church for some time, accosted a 
lady whom he met: ‘I’m coming to the Kirk noo, 
Mrs. ; I'm that mad at and his calves, 
that I'm coming to the Kirk noo.’—‘ What have 
the calves to do with it?’ asked she, much bewil- 
dered. —‘ Weel, ye see,’ replied the ancient, ‘ he’s 
pit oot a bit book, and he says in it, that we're 
worshipping golden calves in the Kirk, and for me 
I see nane o’ them; and I’m that mad at him for 
sayin’t, that I’m coming back. I hae never cam’ 
sin’ the time o’ the rippet—no that I gaed wi’ 
them—but I jist said I wad na’ gang onywhere till 
folk keepit peace aboot it. For there was the wife 
greetin’ at ae end o’ the hoose, and M. greetin’ at 
the ither; and the wife cam’ to me, and says she, 
“ Will ye gar M. gang to the Kirk ?”—“ No,” says 
I, “I'll no gar her. Wad ye like me to gar ye 
gang wi’ her to the new Kirk ?”—“ I wad na gang 
for yer garrin,” says the wife.—‘‘ Weel then,” says 
I, “Tl no gar her gang wi’ you to the auld Kirk ; 
she'll gang to her Kirk, and you'll gang to your 
Kirk ; and I'll gang to No Kirk till sich time as ye 
keep peace in the hoose.” But I’m that mad at 
and his calves that I’m coming noo.’” 

Ere we close our dealings with this unpleasant 
yet peculiar book, interesting as throwing light 
on troublous times, we are bound to say that 
the impression of the character of Mr. Story as 
aman is agreeable. He scems to have had a 
genial nature, and to have been loved by all 
around him. 














The Scots in France ; the French in Scotland 
—[Ies Ecossais en France, les Francais en 
Ecosse, par Francisque Michel]. 2 vols. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Arter the fashion of those melo-dramas in which 

the chief sensation-scene depicts separate actions 

going on at the same time in different apart- 
ments of one house, M. Michel has described 
the contemporaneous events in the history of 
his countrymen in Scotland and in that of the 

Scots in his native country. A more popular 

subject could hardly have been selected by him, 

and we know of no writer better adapted to 
treat that subject worthily and conscientiously. 

Let no one, however, expect to find it treated 

in a sensational manner. These volumes are 

singularly free from stilted writing and star- 
tling incidents. The author is a business-like 
man, and executes his task according to the 
manner of such estimable persons. He gives 
multitudes of hard, honest facts, but does not 
profess to amuse you. He masses events 
together, but draws no conclusions, indulges in 
no sentiment. He does not pretend to be 
picturesque, but he piles up solid instruction. 

If you will condescend to be taught, so; if you 

want sensation, move on. 

The first truth established by M. Michel in 
these volumes is, that from the very earliest 
periods the Scots have exhibited a proverbial 
alacrity in quitting their own country. He 
alludes to the “hospitals ” founded on the Con- 
tinent by a few of the ecclesiastics from Seot- 
land who grew rich, but he misses the fact 
of the characteristic exclusiveness of those 
founders. They imitated the conduct of the 
Scottish Prince Gulielmo, the follower of Char- 
lemagne. That prince founded fifteen monas- 
teries in Germany and Italy, but covenanted 
that no one should be admitted into them who 
was not a Scotchman! 

The mutual interest of France and Scotland 
was based on selfishness. They laughed at 
and used each other. They were bound by one 
strong tie. England was the enemy of both; 





and when England menaced either, both united 
against the common foe. A victory gained by 
this common foe, however, was generally fol- 
lowed by a treaty binding the vanquished—the 
Scots to break off from France, the French to 
tear up all old engagements with the Scots. The 
contractors swore to observe good faith towards 
each other, went home, violated their promises 
and renewed the state of war. In the first years 
of the fifteenth century the Scottish Archers 
were a regularly enrolled force in the pay of 
the King of France, of the Duke of Orleans, 
and even of barons of no affinity with the blood 
royal. On the other hand, companies of French 
gentlemen fought in the quarrels of Scotland 
against England, but they were not permanently 
enrolled troops like the Scottish Archer Guard 
in the French service. The latter left no traces 
in France, save here and there a name, and, 
perhaps, the burden of a song ‘ La Faridondé, 
—a suggested corruption of some chorus about 
‘The Fair o Dundee,’ sung in the camp or the 
guardhouse. The French, what with the brides 
who married Scottish princes, the households 
they brought with them from Gaul, and the 
troops which accompanied some of those ladies, 
garrisoning towns to the great disgust of the 
burghers, have left marks daily and nightly 
traceable in Scotland, as in the ashet (assiette) 
of potatoes and the injunction of “ Gardy loo!” 
From the above period, for many years sub- 
sequently, the alliance between France and 
Scotland was so strict that the latter country 
would conclude no treaty of peace with Eng- 
land without consulting with and receiving the 
sanction of France. When Mary Stuart mar- 
ried Francis the Second of France, Scotland, 
under the regency of the Queen-mother, Mary 
of Lorraine, had well nigh become a province 
of that continental kingdom. Mary of Lor 
raine, that wily and plausible scion of the wily, 
ambitious and unscrupulous House of Guise, 
filled her daughter’s strong towns with French 
troops and carried things with a high hand, till 
the people, seeing their independence in immi- 
nent peril and the reformed religion seriously 
menaced, exercised the sacred right of the 
oppressed, broke into open war, and succeeded 
in driving out the intruders, rendering safe 
their church, establishing their liberty, and 
putting an end for ever to the “peculiarl 
civilizing ” influences of the French in Scotland. 
The history of this last-named period is the 
most interesting portion of that particular sec- 
tion of a work which seems more fitted for 
reference than for continuous perusal, only that 
it wants that indispensable thing, an Index. 
M. Michel’s idea of Mary of Lorraine is based 
upon M. Mignet’s character of that clever lady ; 
and M. Mignet’s character, as far as it is painted 
in words, seems to us to be servilely copied from 
that executed by that ultra-orthodox limner 
Archbishop Spottiswoode, of whom M. Michel 
makes no mention, unless it be in some of his 
closely-printed notes, from which ordinary eyes 
turn painfully away. The truth touching the 
mother of Mary Stuart, who did her utmost to 
annex Scotland to France, lies between the 
hyper-eulogism of the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews and the fierce invectives of John Knox, 
whose Calvinistic tendencies the Scottish pri- 
mate disliked at least as much as he disliked 
Popery. Mary of Lorraine was woman enough 
to be desirous to attain her ends quietly; fail- 
ing in which, to accomplish them by fraud and 
violence. Lacking success either way, she died 
as much from “ displeasure,” as Spottiswoode 
remarks, as from exhaustion; but wishing to 
part friends with all factions, she called to the 
side of her dying couch the leaders of the fac- 
tion by whom she had been most stoutly 
opposed, and intimating to them that she was 
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not so bad as she seemed, and that she had been 
employed in carrying out work forced upon her, 
pr than engaged in compassing ends of her 
own, kissed them all round and forthwith died. 
The French never recovered the position they 
had lost, and the future plots of the Guises 
only terminated in sending their unlovely kins- 
woman, Mary Stuart, to the scaffold. We 
recommend to the author a study of the Mar- 
quis de Boullé’s book on this subject. 

The history of the Scots in France is alto- 

ether a longer and a more creditable history. 
hen, early in the fifteenth century, the Scot- 
tish Archer Guard was established around the 
king’s majesty in France, the heir-apparent 
demurred against them as if they formed an 
illegal force raised to menace a constitutional 
kingdom. The kings, however, fully appre- 
ciated the value of such faithful men at home 
and such doughty warriors in the field. The 
privileges awarded them put them on an 
equality with the most favoured Frenchmen, 
and, foot or horsemen, they continued unbroken 
till the suppression of the company of cavalry 
in the reign of Henry the Third. In the early 
days of the guard the commander-in-chief was 
appointed by the King of Scotland, but gradu- 
ally and naturally the French sovereign assumed 
the exercise of this right. But this led to 
important innovations. The French monarchs 
began to appoint French commanders ; and even 
among the hundred men-at-arms, the hundred 
archers of the guard, and the_.four-and-twenty 
selected as personal body-guard to the king, 
French appointments began to show themselves. 
The guard, however, was almost purely Scottish 
when it mustered around Henry the Fourth on 
the occasions of his public abjuration, his con- 
version and his coronation. Under Louis the 
Thirteenth, the exigencies of the time and the 
policy of Richelieu demanding men wherever 
they could be obtained, the once privileged 
companies expanded into a Scottish regiment 
in the service of France ; and under Louis the 
Fourteenth, although the “Gendarmerie Ecos- 
saise” was not of the king’s household, yet it 
took precedence of the French “ Mousquet- 
aires,” who were. On every field those “gen- 
tlemen” were found doing, or dead and having 
done, their duty. More efficient auxiliaries 
never honestly and gallantly helped a bad king 
to oppress his own people or destroy those of 
other nations. 

The fate of James the Second in England 
increased the Scottish aspirants to military 
service in France, in whose quarrels their blood 
flowed freely at very small cost to their selfish 
employer. While James the Second lived, a 
“Scottish ” force was maintained in the French 
army; but soon after his death a decree, dated 
February 1702, ordered all the English and 
Scotch soldiers serving under the crown of 
France to be incorporated in the Irish brigade 
which was in the same service. Thus, the 
career of the Scottish Guard, as an exclusive 
arm in France, and under various modifications, 
lasted three hundred years. Its final extinc- 
tion dates later by half a century. Amalga- 
mated with English Romanists in the Irish 
brigade, they and their comrades were never 
found wanting whether in support of Bourbon 
or of Stuart; but on St. Patrick’s Day, 1763, 
these foreign troops in the service of France,— 
George the Third being then King of England,— 
were “reduced,” in other words, broken up, at 
Valenciennes, “by the Marquis de Brehan, 
their compatriot and inspector”; the last of the 
list of commanders, which began in 1402 with 
the name of Lindsey, Earl of Crauford. 

In narrating this double history M. Michel 
has terminated a work which has been in pre- 
paration some twenty years. His industry, 





zeal and research are really beyond all praise; 
we only question if they have not occasionally 
carried him too far, and led him to insert 
matter which has, at the best, but a very sub- 
ordinate connexion with the two main streams 
of his subject. His ‘Scots in France’ is not 
confined to a history of the Scottish Archers 
there, but extends to notices more or less brief 
of every Scottish person of whose residence 
there he has discovered some trace. When 
this leads him to the founding of French 
families by Scottish progenitors,—a subject 
largely illustrated by shields of arms,—the 
genealogists will have eause to be grateful to 
him ; but when he adds thereto the adventures 
of such a handsome hussy as Grace Dalrymple 
Elliot, the Scotch mistress of Egalité Orleans, 
he enters on a devious by-path which has no 
termination, but on which he is obliged to halt, 
because a book which passes over a thousand 
pages must necessarily come to an end. The 
care, however, with which he has executed the 
minutest detail of his task is manifest in every 
page, the annotation throughout being profuse. 
For every assertion he cites his authority, and 
in one instance, after telling an anecdote on 
Miss Strickland’s authority, he states, that 
to verify her own narration, he examined 
several editions of the book from which that 
lady professed to derive her story, and failed to 
discover it in any! 

M. Michel is apparently less familiar with 
the descent of families in Scotland owing their 
origin to French founders, than with that of 
houses in France whose first great ancestor (for 
every house arbitrarily establishes as its founder 
the first successful man of the line whom it 
falls upon) was a Scot. Among those of the 
former class whom he does not mention is the 
family of Lis, whose name, registered in the 
British Army List, although taking the English 
pronunciation, is undoubtedly the French Lily, 
and in its French form is traditionally said 
to have been adopted by one of the brothers of 
Jeanne Dare, and carried by him as his succes- 
sor into Scotland. In this case the “ French in 
Scotland” may be said to be honourably illus- 
trated still. The latest illustration with which 
we are acquainted of the “Scots in France” is 
connected with the attempt of Marshal Magnan, 
who, by imperial command, calls himself Grand 
Master of the Freemason Lodges of France, to 
suppress, among others, the lodge known as the 
Rite Ecossois. This brings us back to the days 
of Charles Edward. That unlucky Prince, the 
Scottish Guard being defunct, and he being 
desirous to testify to the Masons of Artois his 
gratitude for the many kindnesses he had 
received at their hands, founded in the City 
of Arras a “primatial sovereign Chapter of 
R.C.X., under the distinctive title of ‘Jacobite 
Scotland’ ;” and, singularly enough, this new 
Chapter was placed under the governing super- 
intendence of two advocates of Arras, the 
Chevalier Lagneau and the Chevalier Robes- 
pierre. It is the suppression of this French 
lodge, founded by a Scottish Prince, and 
placed under the rule of Lagneau and Robes- 
pierre, which the Emperor and the Marshal find 
a matter of so much difficulty. 








Travels in British Columbia; with the Narra- 
tive of a Yacht Voyage round Vancowver’s 
Island. By Capt. C. E. Barrett-Lennard. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Vancouver Island and British Columbia: 
where they are; what they are; and what 
they may become. By A. Rattray, M.D. R.N. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Ir is not long since a work was published in 
which British Columbia was depicted as a gaunt, 





ungrateful wilderness, fit for a tenantry of 
savages, white or red, but utterly repulsive to 
civilized men, Capt. Barrett-Lennard’s pic 
ture is far more attractive. He explored the 
country in a less bilious mood, and, though 
obviously anxious to avoid exaggeration, de- 
scribes it as one in which the steady emigrant 
may thrive, whether as miner, manufacturer or 
agriculturist. He was two years on the Pacific 
coast of the North American continent; he 
made numerous land excursions; he cruised 
round Vancouver’s Island in a yacht, and he 
became acquainted with many of the Indian 
tribes, few of which have hitherto been fami- 
liarly known to Europe. The grand obstacle, 
indeed, in the way of seeing and painting as 
they really are those singular regions, is that of 
distance. Enterprising as Englishmen are, it 
is not yet an everyday thing to sail or steam 
twenty thousand miles, or trip to Panama, or 
set off for New York, and journey from Mis- 
souri to the Pacific, by way of the Salt Lake, 
in a stage-coach, in order to clear up a ques- 
tion of climate, sport or soil. Capt. Barrett- 
Lennard, however, made the voyage manfully, 
taking out his little yacht with him, resolving 
to work round Vancouver's Island, which he 
describes as “one vast forest of thickly-grown 
pine,” with here and there a patch of cleared 
and cultivated land; though the Indians assert 
that, in the interior, there are extensive open 
plains, with water communication from sea to 
sea. The climate he compares with that of 
England. It is curious, however, to find that 
so little is actually known, even by the settlers, 
beyond a narrow fringe of coast. The Hudson’s 
Bay hunters, no doubt, have roamed in those 
woods, and bartered with tribes that rarely 
approach the shore. But few of them were book- 
makers, any more than the —— of the Far 
West. In British Columbia itself, the first Euro- 
pean establishment dates only from 1806, when 
some traders settled on the Fraser River, now 
famous as flowing through the golden rocks of 
Cariboo. The ancient barbarism lingers almost 
everywhere. The huts of the aborigines dot 
the shore, their quaint inmates lounge along 
the beach, the grotesque wooden monuments 
above their graves are visible on the skirts of 
the forest; and it is almost startling, after 
ranging this dim and desolate wilderness, to 
come suddenly upon the brick and stone state- 
liness of Victoria. During his yacht-cruise 
Capt. Barrett-Lennard was enabled to survey 
the entire panorama of the island, excepting 
those central territories whieh the Indians allege 
to be naturally habitable and capable of cul- 
ture. He began, however, with a visit to the 
Fraser River, in Columbia, and. to New West- 
minster, the capital, for which a name was 
selected by the Queen. It is, he says, welk 
situated for commerce, the stream being at that 
point 2,000 yards in width, and far away spread 
the woods, whence the noblest spars in the 
world may be taken. A settler laying a wager 
that he would cut through a single tree in three 
weeks’ time, with an axe, lost his money ; but 
steam-mills have been set up, and the timber 
kings come down like poplars, This flying visit 
over, the sailround Vancouver's Island was begun 
in earnest, varied by bivouacs, pic-nics with grass- 
cutters and hay-makers, foraging expeditions, 
and colloquies with the friendly Indians. Little 
sport was to be had, and it was especially diffi- 
cult to find a deer. There was much, however, 
to interest a stranger in the native tribes, 
joined every year by a vast immigration from 
the north, whence the Indians come to summer, 
paddling hundreds of miles in their light canoes 
to exchange their a for money, 
blankets, powder, tobacco and whisky. These 
are the Hydahs, the Chimseeans, the Stickeens, 
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the Skidegates and the Bella-Bellas, some of 
whom fight whenever they meet, and at one 

eriod actually raised their war-whoops in the 
streets of Victoria. They are unmitigated 
savages :— 

‘Many of the tribes inhabiting Vancouver and 
the adjacent coasts, practise the barbarous custom 
of flattening the skull by means of two pieces of 
wood bound tightly to the fore part of the head, in 
infancy and childhood, whereby the skull is forced 
into an unnatural and hideous shape, rising, in fact, 
to a perfect ridge on the top. Some tribes distort 
their skulls into a shape that has been likened to a 
sugar-loaf. As far as I could ascertain, this strange 
interference with the normal development of the | 
brain is not attended by any mental deficiency. 
Most tribes are accustomed to pierce the ears and | 
nose, in which rings of moderate size are worn; to | 
those in the ear, however, many other pendents are | 
generally attached. I have frequently been amused | 
to see an Indian, on receiving the always welcome | 
gift of two or three English needles, carry them | 





away with him stuck in the hole pierced through | 
his nostril. The most unsightly of these customs | 
is that of piercing the lower lip. This is confined | 
entirely to the Northern Indians, and among them , 
is only practised by the women. In the earlier 
stages, a small silver tube is worn through the 
puncture ; with the lapse of years, however, the size 
of this article is gradually increased, until at length | 
the lip comes to be distended to a hideous extent by | 
the insertion of a shell or wooden ornament.” 

The men paint their faces vermilion when ' 
on the war-trail; the women, to preserve their 
complexions. They are nomades, dwelling 
only in temporary houses, living on meat, 

otatoes and fish. To cook a salmon Bella- | 

ella fashion, you must put it into a wooden | 
bowl, nearly filled with water, and drop in red- , 
hot stones until the water boils—a fact for a | 
new edition of Goguet. But flour, biscuits, rice, 
sugar and molasses now enrich the Indian 
kitchen, and whisky, villanously adulterated, | 
often with camphine, poisons the Indian feast. | 
In other respects these natural gentlemen are | 
degenerating :— | 

“The custom of executing quaint carvings in | 
wood, bone, and other substances for which the | 
Indians have long been noted, seems falling into | 
disuse. The specimens now produced are nothing | 
like so curious and elaborate as the older ones. | 
The Indian canoe has been celebrated ever since 
the white man was first brought into contact with | 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America. The well- | 
known bark canoe met with among the Indian 
races of the interior I have never seen here. The | 
canoe of this part of the world is fashioned out of | 
the trunk of a single tree ; they are of various sizes, 
and, I need hardly assure my readers that, even 
with the improved implements obtainable by the 
Indians in the present day, they are a work of no 
small labour. They are hollowed out by a slow 
fire, so disposed under the trunk to be operated 
upon as to consume the inner portion. In the war 
canoe the prow is elevated, being intended to afford 
shelter to its occupants; the top part is also fur- 
nished with a groove on which to rest their muskets 
in firing.” 

A sort of privileged Brahminical class exists 
among them, styled Kluquolla. To become a 
Kluquolla the Indian must be taken to a hut, 
where the arteries under his tongue are cut, 
his face masked, and the blood allowed to run 
over his body. Then, he takes an opiate, and 
remains unconscious for two days. Next, he 
is flung into the water to wake up. Scrambling 
out, he must seize a dog, tear, bite, and eat a 
little of him; he may also bite a man or two if 
he pleases, the bitten individuals being highly 
honoured. Afterwards, he is. bound and led 
round the village in captivity three times a 
day, with a tremendous rattle whirling in front 
of him; and he may bite or stab any person 
within reach. Finally, he is tied all night to a 
tree; and when the maceration has lasted eight 
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' rainy, four snowy, and four summer. 


| look out for a wife. 





days, he is supposed to eat, weep forty-eight 
hours over his excesses, and enter into the 
sacred ranks of Kluquolladom. The myths of 
this people are curious :— 

“The belief among the Northern Indians is, 
first, that Yale (crow) made everything. That men 
possess a never-dying soul. The brave, who fall 
in battle, and those who are murdered, enjoy ever- 
lasting happiness in heaven; while those that die 
a natural death are condemned to dwell for ages 
among the branches of tall trees. The world was 
originally dark, shapeless, chaotic, the only living 
thing being Yale. For a long time he flew round 
and round the watery waste, until at length, 
growing weary of the intolerable solitude, he deter- 
mined to people the universe. He bade the waters 
recede, and the sun shine forth and dry the earth. 
The effect of this was to cause a dense mist to arise; 
out of this mist he created salmon, and put them 
into the lakes and rivers. Birds and beasts were 
afterwards created on land. After Yale had 
finished his work of creation, he made a survey of 
it, and found that all creatures were satisfied with 
the universe in which they had been placed, with 
the exception of the lizard, who, having a stock of 
provisions laid up for winter use, and being more- 
over a great sleeper, preferred a request to be 
allowed five months’ winter. ‘Not so,’ replied 


| Yale, ‘for the sake of the other animals there shall 


but four snowy months.’ The lizard insisted on 
five, stretching forth at the same time his five digits, 
for in those days he had a hand likea man. The 
crow seized his hand, and cutting off one finger, 
gave him to understand that the remaining number 
should indicate the months of the seasons, four 
The crow 
finding, as winter came on, that he had no house to 
shelter him, or to store the salmon he had prepared 
for winter use, made two men to build houses. He 
then taught them how to make ropes out of the 
bark of trees, and to dry salmon. After a time, 
feeling the want of a helpmate, the crow began to 
His first choice fell upon a 
salmon.” 

They have their peculiar tastes. Capt. Bar- 
rett-Lennard presented a chieftain with a pair 
of trousers. He returned them as “vain and 
foolish inventions,” but took care to cut off all 
the buttons. The fashions among the women 
vary. Here is the wife of a great man :— 

‘* Her wardrobe was extensive and varied, and 
the really tasteful manner in which the gaily- 
coloured blankets she wore were ornamented and 
embroidered, testified to her skill with the needle. 
Strips of crimson cloth, not inartistically disposed 
on a ground of blue, and ornamented with an infi- 
nite number of small pearl buttons, formed, as may 
be supposed, a very gorgeous article of apparel. 
The manner in which she made use of the vermilion 
paint, so extensively patronized by all Indians, 
formed a striking contrast to that of other women. 
She applied it sparingly, and really made it produce 
the effect of rouge; whereas all the other women 
we saw laid it on in a thick bright dab.” 

Savages though they are, Capt. Barrett-Len- 
nard, was astonished by the evidences of their 
industry. He visited some of their hamlets, 
composed of giant wooden houses :— 

“It is indeed astonishing and unaccountable 
how these savages ever managed to raise a beam 
near, or quite, a hundred feet in length, and from 
three to four feet in diameter at the larger end, to 
a height of ten or twelve feet from the ground. 
The sight of these buildings produced much the 
same effect of wonder on my mind as did the first 
visit to Stonehenge.” 

In British Columbia, the Indians, when fish- 
ing, often swing themselves over the water in 
a cradle hanging from the branch of a tree. 

British Columbia, seen through Capt. Bar- 
rett-Lennard’s eyes, is a fine agricultural and 
pastoral country; he advises speculators to 
take stock into the interior, where exists “the 
finest grazing land imaginable.” The climate 


is “remarkably healthy and bracing, and the 
Hunters wi 


air pure.” find plenty of game, 








The field is open, and all competition might, 
without artificial enactments, be excluded :— 

“Tt is impossible to estimate the loss that British 
Columbia sustained last season, in consequence of 
her want of agricultural industry. It has been 
computed at upwards of half a million of dollars. 
Here is, in itself, a sum that would provide five 
hundred farmers with an annual profit of one thou- 
sand dollars, certainly greater than the average 
gains realized by diggers. Thus, we see we have a 
source of wealth capable of yielding higher profits 
than the gold fields, lying absolutely fallow.’ 

But— 

“The intending gold-digger should bear in mind 
that genuine digging for gold is very hard work; 
is, in fact, the work of a navvy, and requires the 
exercise of a very considerable amount of physical 
strength and endurance. * * That many who leave 
this country in the sanguine hope of realizing a 
rapid fortune in the new ‘El Dorado’ of the West 
will be disappointed, there can be no doubt; at 
the same time there are many other ways besides 
gold-digging of earning a livelihood in new and 
thriving colonies, like British Columbia and Van- 
couver's Island, if the emigrant be only willing to 
work and prepared to turn his hand to anything in 
which he can be useful. Really skilled artisans 
may command a very high rate of wages. I have 
myself paid a carpenter as much as five dollars a 
day.” 


Generally, his opinion of the colony is most 
favourable, and in direct contrast with others 
which have been laid before the public. He 
sums up thus :— 

“T look upon British Columbia as possessing, 
independently of her gold fields, no inconsiderable 
share of the essential elements of success and 
future prosperity. Of course the discovery of 
gold is an incalculable boon to a country already 
possessing so many advantages of soil and climate, 
and will give an impulse to its material progress in 
which months will see the work of years accom- 
plished. In directing a tide of immigration to 
its shores, it will be the means of supplying it with 
the very element of prosperity of which it stands 
most in need—strong hands to till its soil and 
develop those material resources which must ever 
constitute the true wealth of a country. The 
prosperity of a new colony like British Columbia 
is to be gauged by its agricultural produce. If it 
be not self-supporting, its gold, however abundant, 
must go to purchase provisions for the hungry 
mouths of its population, and thus enrich other 
lands rather than itself; nor do I doubt that, in 
the main, agricultural pursuits will prove a surer 
road to wealth than even gold-digging.” 

Capt. Barrett-Lennard must tell our readers 
the story of a recent voyager in the Pacific. It 
is picturesque :— 

‘¢ The vessel in which he sailed happened to put 
into one of the Navigator Islands, for yams, fresh 
vegetables, and fruits; the crew of one of the 
native canoes engaged in supplying them offered to 
take any of the passengers on shore who might like 
to see something of the island, while the ship lay 
off. My friend was the only person on board who 
availed himself of the offer; he, however, at once 
leaped into the canoe and was paddled ashore— 
having, at the same time, nothing on but a shirt 
and a pair of cotton trousers. Soon after he landed, 
a tropical squall happening to spring up, he was 
not surprised to see the ship put about and stand 
out to sea. This did not cause him any surprise or 
uneasiness, as he felt sure that, as soon as the 
squall had subsided, she would return and fetch him. 
In this expectation he was however doomed to be 
disappointed, as the wind carried the vessel so far 
out to sea that she was wholly unable to make the 
island again; at least he concludes this must have 
been the case, as he certainly never set eyes on her 
again. He was thus left like a second Robinson 
Crusoe, a solitary man on the island of Toutouila, 
one of the Navigator group, in the midst of the 
Pacific. Assuming the practical wisdom of the 
maxim which sets forth the expediency of doing at 
Rome as the Romans do, he proceeded to act upon 
it by making himself as much at home and as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit, among the 
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fortunately friendly savages with whom his lot had 
been so strangely cast, endeavouring, as far as pos- 
sible, to conform to their habits and mode of life. 
He had no reason to complain, from the very first, 
of the treatment he experienced at their hands, and 
the very high esteem in which he soon came to be 
held was shown by his being elected a chief. For- 
tunately one of the natives had served for some 
time on board a whaler, and had managed to pick 
up a few words of English ; he was therefore ena- 
bled to use him as an interpreter. He spoke of the 
climate as being delightful, while delicious tropical 
fruits were produced in abundance. His health, 
he declared, was never better than during this com- 
pulsory sojourn on the island of Toutouila, a cir- 
cumstance he ascribed in great measure to the 
regular life he led, and the simple wholesome food 
that formed his daily sustenance: not that this 
consisted solely of a vegetable diet, however; the 
bill of fare was agreeably diversified by chicken 
and pork, both fowls and pigs—the progeny of a 
stock left here by Capt. Cook—being found in abun- 
dance on the island.” 

Nine months elapsed and another vessel 
arrived, bound for Australia. Then, clad as 
a gentleman might be after running wild in 
woods,—long-haired, bearded and barbarous,— 
he went on board; the lady passengers ran 
out of the cabin as he entered it, and he had 
some difficulty in establishing his claim to a 
European paternity. 

We leave this lively and interesting volume 
to the reader, and take up Dr. Rattray’s 
manual. The author was two years in the 
colony. He sketches its history, pointing out 
how large are the tracts on the island and the 
mainland still totally unknown. He regards 
the climate as essentially salubrious-—a short, 
dry and mild spring; a long, bright, clear 
summer, varied by occasional showers; a misty 
autumn with strawberries in bloom; and a 
cold and moist winter :— 

* Actual observation thus goes far to show that 
the climate of these colonies is superior to that of 
England both in physical character and salubrity, 


and experience proves that it is equally well adapted | 


for agricultural and pastoral farming. Its general 
mildness and healthiness, therefore, offer one great 
inducement among many which Vancouver Island 
and British Columbia hold out to intending 
emigrants.” 

And farther :— 


“Vancouver Island and British Columbia possess 
valuable animal and vegetable products, and good 
agricultural and pastoral capabilities; valuable 
fisheries and eminent food-producing capabilities ; 
while good markets exist in the Pacific for their 
surplus produce, with every facility for its exporta- 
tion. Few colonies can offer better inducements 
than these.” 


He advocates the union of British Columbia 
with Vancouver's Island as one colony :— 

“A disinterested survey of the respective re- 
sources and capabilities of both colonies, like that 
now taken, cannot fail to lead to the conclusion, 
that while these are so different, their aims as 
colonies are, from one point of view, equally dis- 
tinet. Though separate, however, their interests 
agree in another point of view; and both colonies 
should be united in one great purpose, viz. mutual 
advancement and the common good, and with this 
object each may greatly aid and advance the other. 
While Vancouver Island, by her commerce, may 
attract emigrants, goods, wealth, &c. to spread 
over both colonies; the sister colony, on the other 
hand, by her agricultural and pastoral produce, 
her gold and silver, her timber and other valuable 
resources, may benefit the commerce and manu- 
factures of Vancouver Island: and while the latter, 
as a manufacturing colony, may render eminent 
service by furnishing a supply of useful manu- 
factures at cheaper rates than they can be imported 
from other countries, British Columbia will be 
useful in her turn by the demand which a numerous 
and widely-scattered population will create for 
supplies and manufactured goods, as well as by 








the supplies of raw materials which that colony will 
soon be able to furnish.” 

These passages are worth noting. Indeed, 
to all who profess more than a general interest 
in the new Gold Region of the Pacific, Dr. 
Rattray’s volume, well written and arranged, 
and full of valuable information, must be a 
necessary manual. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Documents relating to the Settlement of the Church 
of England by the Act of Uniformity of 1662. 
(Kent & Co.)—In his preface to this miscellaneous 
collection of documents, which is upon the whole 
the most malignant and unprofitable instalment of 
Bi-centenary literature hitherto submitted to our 
notice, the editor observes—“The various Acts, 
reprinted in this volume, which were intended to 
harass and destroy the Nonconformists, will enable 
every reader to judge of the relentless animosity 
with which those peaceable and conscientious 
citizens were persecuted. Had it not been for 
increasing the bulk of the volume, some other Acts 
and papers would have been included in it ; but it 
is hoped that the collection now made is complete 
for all practical purposes.” The object of the com- 
piler being to irritate old wounds and rekindle 
enmities that have all but died out, he has done 
quite enough for what he designates “‘ practical 
purposes.” Had heaimed at the diffusion of sound 
and impartial views on a most interesting passage 
of English history, he would have done much 
more. It should be known that the collector takes 
credit to himself for “ modernizing the orthography 
and correcting the punctuation” of his selected 
papers and extracts. Most readers do not care to 
have original documents so ‘‘ doctored.” 

My Country. The History of the British Isles. 
By E.S8. A. Edited by the Rev. John H. Broome. 
(Wertheim, Macintosh & Hunt.)—The author of 
‘My Country,’ with this fifth instalment, brings to 
a conclusion the best child’s History of England 
with which we are acquainted. An advertisement 
prefixed to the present section informs the public 
that the five parts may be procured, bound in a 
single volume. Parents and teachers of the young 
will not fail to appreciate the excellence of E. S. A.’s 
useful and modest labour. 

A History of the Temperance Movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the earliest Date to the 
present Time; with Biographical Notices of departed 
Temperance Worthies. By Samuel Couling. (Twee- 
die.)—All who advocate the fountain as a purer 
and healthier spring than the hogshead of Hollands, 
and who drive their advocacy to excess, will be 
glad of this book. To ourselves it has always 
been evident that there is no manufacturing great 
changes in moral habits by the agency of meetings, 
medals, pledges; but many wise and good people 
have thought otherwise, and enlisted enthusiasm 
to destroy false excitement. The biographical no- 
tices are open to the objection implied in our remark. 
Yet, strange to say, that of Father Mathew (one 
of the noteworthy men of his century), whose name 
belongs to Ireland’s Pantheon, where O’Connell’s 
and Kirwan’s are to be found, has neither flavour 
nor character. 

Denmark and Germany since 1815. By Charles 
H.Gosch. With Four Maps. (Murray.)—Though a 
treatise of much importance upon a complicated 
auestion of the times, this is scarcely a work for 
literary criticism. It is essentially a study for poli- 
ticians. Mr. Gosch writes naturally from a Danish 
point of view, and accumulates a vast variety of 
facts and arguments in maintenance of the position 
he assumes. No doubt, such a book was needed. 
By few, even among ordinary politicians in Eng- 
land, are the merits of the case understood; so 
that a leading article on what is called the 
Schleswig-Holstein dispute is generally little more 
than a confusion of fine words. Yet, for fifteen 
years has this quarrel between Denmark and Ger- 
many been hotly in progress, now deluging the 
newspapers with dullness, and now threatening 
the peace of Europe. Mr. Gosch endeavours to be 
fair, while admitting a bias. He writes temperately, 
is obviously in full possession of the documents 
and acts upon which the rival claims are founded, 
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and lays out the whole as upon a map, though a 
map of a very minute and complex nature. He 
treats the idea of a possible Russian succession in 
Denmark as a bugbear, and explains, in an in. 
teresting chapter, how the succession stands. The 
Russian Court has never, he shows, laid claim to 
the Danish throne, nor, in 1765, to any other part 
of the Danish monarchy than a portion of Holstein. 
But these claims have not been circumstantially 
defined, nor discussed, nor acknowledged as well 
founded by Denmark or any other European 
power, although their existence has been taken 
cognizance of as a fact. 

Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances; or, 
Hints for Enterprises in Neglected Fields. By P.U, 
Simmonds. (Hardwicke.)—A man inclined to be 
fantastic might collect some hints from this usefal 
little volume, compiled by Mr. P. L. Simmonds, 
For example, he might puzzle his friends by wear- 
ing shoes of porpoise or snake skin, and boots of 
alligator or walrus hide. He may drink French 
tea at twopence a pound, or, if he prefers it, acorn- 
coffee; read the news of the day off a leathern, 
wood, pineapple-leaf, asphodel or mulberry-bark 
surface; carry on his head a hat smoothed with a 
grass brush made from asparagus-pods; smoke 
beet-leaf tobacco from the carved shell of a cocoa- 
nut; quaff guava and mango cordials or peach- 
brandy; tickle his palate with Ceylon-moss jelly, 
and quench his thirst with lichen beer. He may 
deck his children in fish-scale brooches and brace- 
lets, and buy them fishes’ eyes to decorate their 
shell-flowers with. What a sensation might be 
produced by a lady entering a ball-room with a 
head-dress made of fishes’ entrails from the north- 
west coast of America! Then, your innovator 
should cover himself with a pine-wool blanket, have 
his furniture made of sawdust, light his house with 
gas made from molasses, and serve at his dinner 
ochre-soup with Tartar bread. Thus might a great 
Camberwell or Clapton reputation accrue. Prac- 
tically, apart from the many oddities it suggests, 
Mr. Simmonds’s volume is full of information, 
which our manufacturers of all classes would do 
well to possess. 

Altitude Tables, and How to Use Them. (Horne 
& Thornthwaite.)—This book is published by the 
instrument-makers. In twenty-six very small pages 
the whole thing is completely given, tables and 
explanations both. 

Solutions of the Questions in Mixed Mathematics, 
proposed to the Candidates for Woolwich in 1864 
and 1862. By the Rev. R. Fowler, M.A.—We 
have no word to add: the examination system will 
produce such things. 

The True Story of the Barons of the South ; or, 
the Rationale of the American Conflict. By E. W. 
Reynolds. (Walker, Wise & Co.)—Mr. E. W. 
Reynolds, who is good enough to inform us that he 
is author of ‘The Records of Bubbleton Parish,’ 
writes with much excitement about the virtues of 
the North and the vices of the South. ‘‘ The 
white man of the South,” says Mr. Reynolds, 
“has been sinking into barbarism. Ignorance and 
superstition, cruelty and vice, violence and anarchy 
reign paramount in the slave-holding States. There 
never was seen such a sudden and wholesale relapse 
of great communities into hopeless barbarism. The 
records of the social life of those States have been, 
for some years, like pages gathered from the annals 
of the tenth century.” Such is the moderation of 
the writer! Mr. Olmsted wrote in a different, and, 
as we are inclined to think, a preferable vein. 

Dresser’s Development of Ornamental Art in the 
International Exhibition. (Day & Son.) — This 
work embodies popularly a series of sound and well- 
considered principles on the matter in hand, and 
adapts, it may be a little conceitedly, the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Owen Jones and others to praise or 
condemnation of very many productions now 
displayed at South Kensington. The student who 
wishes to know why and wherefore such and such 
examples are good or bad, cannot do better than 
attend to Dr. Dresser in most things, except in 
his commendation of the opinions of a certain Mr. 
T. J. Lyon, which “appear now for the first time 
in print.” Dr. Dresser would do well to apply 





critically the principles he enunciates to the stained- 
glass works at the International Exhibition. With 
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one or two exceptions, these important things. are 
hideous, the results of ignorance and charlatanry. 

The Banks of the Forth: a Descriptive and 
Historical Sketch. (Alloa, Lothian. )—The visitors 
to, as well as the dwellers along the borders of old 
Bodotria, may be grateful to Mr. Lothian for this | 
little but useful guide-book. It is perhaps less | 
carefully written than its predecessor, on Alloa, but | 
the industry of the compiler has not abated; and the | 
tourist will find his account in going forth to this | 
district with this intelligent companion in his hand. | 

Mr. T. Marsh’s Grammar of the English Lan- | 
guage (Simpkin) is not merely a needless addition | 
to the existing excess of English grammars, but 
positively incorrect in some of its statements. Thus 
we are told, that, in the phrase, William ts a more | 
agrecable boy than is (sic) brother, more is an adjec- 
tive, because it is used to form the comparative 
degree of a polysyllable.—A Selection of Interesting 
Extracts for Use in Schools and Families, by T. Oli- | 
phant (Hamilton & Co.), answers to its title, and | 
is intended more for the entertainment than the 
instruction of pupils from nine to twelve years of 
age.—Dr. Ahn, and some English assistants, have 
prepared a serviceable Manual of French Conversa- 
tion, for the Use of Schools and Travellers (Triibner), 
containing vocabularies and conversations, such as 
are likely to be most needed in daily life. Both the | 
English and French are remarkable for purity of 
idiom.—We consider M. J. Tourrier’s Ten Thou- 
sand useful French Words (D. Nutt) far less valua- 
ble.—It is needless to do more than name First 
Lessons in the Maovi Language, with a Short Vocabu- 
lary, by W. L. Williams, B.A. (Triibner). 

Of Religious Publications we have to mention— 
Persecution for the Word, with a Postscript on the 
Interlocutory Judgment, and the Present State of the 
Case, by the Rey. Dr. Williams (Longman),—An 
Apology for the Beard, addressed to Men in General, 
to the Clergy in Particular, by Artium Magister 
(Rivingtons),—Lay-Preaching in the Suburbs and 
Elsewhere, by the Rev. E. D. Cree (J. H. & J. 
Parker), —The Parsee Religion, by Dadabhai Nao- 
roji (Pearson & Son),—Bicentenary Prize Essay— 
Christian Churches; the noblest Form of Social Life, 
the Representative of Christ on Earth, the Dwelling- 
place of the Holy Spirit, by the Rev. Dr. Angus 
(Ward & Co.),—“ The Waiting Isles,” a Sermon 
preached at the Farewell Service of the Mission to the 
Sandwich Islands, by the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Honolulu (Rivingtons),—A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible, by the late Rev. 
T. H. Horne, revised by the Rev. J. Ayre (Long- 
man),—JLife Lines, or God's Work in a Human 
Being, by F. J. P. (Wertheim),—The Gospel of 
S. Mark in the Authorized Version, arranged in 
Parts and Sections, by the Rev. J. Forshall (Long- 
man),—The Story of a Red Velvet Bible, by M. H. 
(Hamilton),—and Alice Lowther, or Grandmamma’s 
Story about her Little Red Bible, by J. W. C. 
(Hamilton). 
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Albert the Good, a Nation’s Tribute of Affection, roy. 4to. 18/ cl. 
Aleock’s Life’s Problems, 2nd edit. fo. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Anderson’s Manufacturing Gunpowder at Ishapore Mills, 14/ cl. 
Bohn’s Royal [llust. Series,‘ Marryat’s Poor Jack,’ new edit. 6/ 
Bouilly, Conseils 4 ma Fille, nouvelle édition, par Chauvet, 5/ bd. 
Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway, new edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Brock’s Children at Home, new edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Browning's | Elizabeth) Last Poems, 2nd edit. er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Cheever’s Waymarks of the Pilgrimage, new edit. 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Coker’s The Round Robin, fe. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 

Cooper’s Bravo, new edit. feap. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Cumming's Christ Receiving Sinners, new edit. fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Dante, trans. by Thomas, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Dawbarn’s Essays, Tales, &c., 2/6 cl. 

Dickens’s Works, Lib. Ed., ‘ Little Dorrit, Vol. 1,’ post 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Ellis’s Janet, One of Many, a Story in Verse, 4to. 4/ cl. 

Extracts on Various Subjects, Religious and Secular, fe. 8vo. 1/ 
Gazette of Bankruptcy, Vol. 1, January to June, 1862, fol. 12/6 cl. 
Gold from the Christian Treasury, 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Guy’s (Joseph) Tutor’s Assistant, Key to, 10th edit. 12mo. 4/6 bd. 
Horton’s Complete Measurer, post 8vo. 6/ bd 

Hyde’s Principles of Gunnery, 2nd edit. roy. 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors, new edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Kingsley’s Ravenshoe, 2nd edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Little Book for Every Man who Keeps a Horse, 12mo. 1/ cl. 

Lovelock’s Investment Tables for Stocks and Debentures, 12/ cl. 

Maceleod’s Old Lieutenant and his Son, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
farryat’s Newton Foster, new edit. fc. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Measure for Measure, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6cl. 

Mercantile Penman, The, new edit. 4to. 5/ cl. 

Michel, Les Ecossais.en France, les Francais en Ecosse, 8vo. 32/ cl. 
Moss’s (J. H.) Miseellaneous Poems, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

My New Picture Book, folio, 4/ bds. 

Nelly Armstrong, new edit. fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Oxenden’s Fervent Prayer, new edit. 18mo. 1/6 cl. 

Parlour Lib., ‘ Bellemare’s Tiger Hunter, trans. by Reid,’ 2/ bds. 
Peacock’s GI’ Ingannati, the Deceived. a Comedy, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Perry on Coughs and Colds, 8vo. 1/ swd. 








Practical Guide for Italy, 5th edit. 12mo. 4/ swd. 

Punch, Re-Issue, Vol. for 1850, 10/6 cl.; Vol. 19, 5/ bds. 

Railway Lib., ‘ Clarke’s Iron Cousin,’ new edit. fe. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Ripley’s Shadow and Substance, fe. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Roupell’s Trial, Official Report of, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. - 

Scott’s Miscellaneous Works, Vols. 27 & 28, n. ed. fe. 8vo. 3/ each, cl. 
Select Library, ‘ Lever's Knight of Gwynne, Vol. 2, er. Syo. 2/ bds. 


| Six Weeks in Lreland, by a Templar, fe. 8vo. 3/ cl 


Sixteen Sermons at the Special Services, St. Paul’s, 1862, 8vo. 2/ cl. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.]—MR. SCOTT’S DESIGN for the 
NEW TOWN HALL, PRESTON.—The current Number 
of THE BUILDER (conducted by Mr. Godwin, F.R.S.) 
contains a fine View and Plan of the New Town Hall, 
Preston, by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. ; Articles on Melbourne— 
Brixworth Church—A Visit to the Box Hill Quarries, with 
Illustrations—Errors in House Building—The Freemasons, 
&c., and all the Art-News of the week. THE BUILDER, 
richly illustrated, and published every Friday, price 4d., 
or by post 5¢., addresses itself to all classes, by whom it 


| will be found equally interesting and useful.—1, York 
| Street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 





THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

THERE is no longer any doubt; public report 
has been confirmed; and a Princess of Denmark 
will be, if the course of negotiation run smoothly, 
Princess of Wales. The royal marriage is to be 
celebrated early in the ensuing spring, and the 
young bride, we trust, will be seen— 

on a day, 
When her looks out-fiourish May, 
And her dressing shall outbrave 
All the pride the fields then have. 

The new home will be established in Mazrl- 
borough House; we could have wished a better 
bower for the young couple, but workmen are 
already repairing the ancient edifice, and General 
Knollys is, at this moment, we believe, Comptroller 
of their Royal Highness’s Household. The office 
is hardly one for a warrior to hold, even in the 
house where the greatest of warriors once dwelt 
in honour; but if it be satisfactorily performed, a 
future day may see that such service has won 
back what centuries of litigation failed to do, the 
Earldom of Banbury to the representative of the 
Knollyses. 

The most gallant feat ever accomplished by 
James the First of England (when he was King of 
Scotland) was in crossing the stormiest of seas in 
the stormiest of seasons, and marrying his bride, in 
a hurricane on the coast of Norway. From that 
lady, Anne of Denmark, our present Royal Family 
derive a portion of good old Danish blood. The 
union of George of Denmark with the Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Anne produced but a sickly 
child or two, heirs who came not to their inherit- 
ance. 

Five hundred years have elapsed since England 
beheld the first marriage of a Prince of Wales. 
Indeed, there have only been four such marriages 
in England, and one abroad. The preliminaries 
of marriage have often been made, but these were 
in such cases carried out after the Prince’s accession 
to the throne. The first marriage to which we 
allude was that, in 1361, of Edward the Black 
Prince with the “Fair Countess,’—the buxom, 
warm-hearted, regal Joan of Kent. That was a rare 
love-match, albeit the bridegroom was over thirty 
years of age, and his brilliant English wife was the 
young widow of a former husband. But there was 
heart” in the whole matter. England had known 
of no such hero as Edward, from his youth up, sinee 
the days of King Arthur, and all the realm of 
beauty, it is said, would have been hard put to it 
to produce altogether such a peerless lady as Joan ; 
—a little too sharp, perhaps, with her wit, which 
sometimes made good Queen Philippa look serious. 
But England loved the pair, and the pair loved 
one another. What joyous house they kept,—not 
in Pall Mall! but in their princely mansion between 
Crooked Lane end and Fish Street Hill! What 
gay and rather costly doings—for Joan, it must 
be said, was a lady who loved such doings—went 
on at their palace at Berkhampstead! what ridings, 
and joustings, and laughing, and love making, 
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about that smaller bower they built at Prince's 
| Risborough! The moat near the little Bucking- 
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where dwelt together in love and mirthfulness the 
first of our married Princes and Princesses of 
Wales. 

The next case of marriage was, according to 
some, a love-match too, but according to others, 
and far more probably, a match of convenience, 
namely, that of the fugitive Prince of Wales, 
Edward, son of Henry the Sixth, with that 
wealthiest and most hapless of co-heiresses, Lady 
Anne Neville, daughter of ,;Warwick, the King- 
maker. This wedding was celebrated at Amboise, 
in France, with great outward show of rejoicing, 
in which England here took no part. A few 
months later, in 1471, the Prince of Wales came 
hither to win back a crown for his father and a 
home for his wife; but the young husband, not 
yet nineteen, fell at Tewkesbury ; and the young 
Duke of Gloucester, then of the same age, subse- 
quently took the widow unto himself, and proved 
not so indifferent a husband as romanceand history 
would have us believe. 

The next bridegroom-prince was younger still 
than the last. Arthur, son of Henry the Seventh, 
was but fifteen years of age when, in 1501, he 
married that vivacious Katharine of Arragon, who 
had been six months on her journey between the 
Alhambra and St. Paul’s. All London was in 
wild hilarity at this Spanish match; the city, 
drinking, dancing, and dressed in its best, cele- 
brated it by night and by day; the Court kept up 
the wedding festival for a whole brilliant, weary, 
and dissipated fortnight ; while the Church seemed 
to have tumbled from propriety in the excess of: 
its orthodox jollification. 

Had this newly-married Prince and Princess of 
Wales quietly gone down to young Arthur’s moated 
manor at White Waltham, good might have come 
of it. They repaired, however, to Ludlow Castle, 
and there the solemn young bridegroom—what. 
with study, and state solemnities and tiring cere- 
monials, and Katharine, who was imposing, exact- 
ing, super-vivacious, able to dance down a dozen 
of such gallants as her husband, and always oppres- 
sive—fairly died of it all in five months, as might 
well have been expected. 

The Dowager Princess was betrothed to Arthur's 
brother Henry, in 1504, when the latter was Prince 
of Wales ; but as they were not married till after 
Henry’s accession to the throne, in 1509, we 
pass on to the next espousals of an heir apparent ; 
and this did not occur till the Star of Brunswick. 
was well above the horizon. 

There were love-passages enough and to spare: 
between those periods. Prince Henry, that popular 
and ill-fated son of James the First, paid homage, 
after a fashion, to more than one English beauty ~ 
in and about the court. In the midst of such plea- 
sant pastime, which was very readily afforded him, 
and when he was about eighteen, negotiations were 
commenced in reference to a marriage between 
him and “Madame Clementine of France,” a. 
princess whose first-named dowry was doubled in 
order to tempt rather the Prince’s father than the- 
Prince, who in this matter exhibited that quality 
of readiness which indicates more of indifference or 
simple obedience than a loving willingness. What- 
ever it may have been, naught came of it. He 
was not to occupy the now old house at Ham with 
abride. Death stepped in, and as the royal body 
was borne to Westminster, the old shook their 
heads at the calamity, and the young mourned— 
some as if a brother had departed, others as if the 
very pink of heroic lovers had disappeared for ever 
from the Court of Beauty. 

Again, when Charles, afterwards the first of the- 
name, was Prince of Wales, he made that romantic 
journey to Spain, to gain a glance of the lady who- 
was named for his bride, and who was not socoyly 
cloistered up but that Charles found his way to- 
her, in private. This designed match, however, 
was not completed ; but the Prince of Wales, be- 
coming King, found consolation in that Henrietta 
Maria of France, whose beauty had attracted him 
when on an embassy of love to another. 

The love-passages of the next Prince of Wales: 
who came to manhood and paid homage to beauty 
are so “‘embroidered” by scandal, that we will not: 
treat of them. For adisinherited Prince, Charles 
Stuart was, perhaps, the merriest_as well as the 
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poorest. Although not married while he bore the 
title of Prince, one serious attempt, at least, was 
made by his mother, in exile, to bring him within 
the register of Benedicks. What opportunities 
were rendered him to make way into the heart of 
the “Grande Mademoiselle,” and how little he 
availed himself of them! What a subject for an 
artist is that incident of Henrietta Maria decking 
out this Grande Mademoiselle for a ball, while 
Charles held the light, and in this office of page 
was instructed to stand or move, now here, now 
there, to judge of the effect of a shoulder ribbon— 
of the play of a diamond necklace—of the fall of 
the hair—of the adjustment of the dress—of the 
pose of the whole figure—and of the flash of those 
lustrous eyes. 

For Charles they sparkled in vain. Even had 
he not yet grown audacious, he lacked the power 
of speaking French fluently, and the lively Princess 
was unacquainted with English. ‘‘ Ah!” said the 
lady, after a téte-d-téte, during which they sat and 
looked at each other, “if he could but have spoken, 
Heaven only knows what might not have hap- 
pened!” Charles, however, did not speak, and the 
Grande Mademoiselle failed to become Princess of 
Wales. 

And then follows Brunswick; the first Prince 
of Wales of which house—he who was afterwards 
George the Second—was married to the clever 
Caroline Wilhelmina, at the age of twenty-two, 
and long before he was raised to that title. When 
created Prince of Wales, he had already a bevy of 
little heirs and heiresses about him; and during 
the time he enjoyed the title, it was the delight of 
himself and wife to be in a condition of the most 
irritating antagonism against the sire regnant. 

Frederick, the eldest son of George the Second, 
did not appear in England till after his father’s 
accession, and his own creation as Prince of Wales. 
We believe there is truth in the old story that the 
Duchess of Marlborough had very nearly succeeded 
in inducing him to marry her granddaughter, 
Lady Diana Spenser—who, indeed, would have 
made as peerless a princess as any more noble sister 
born in the purple. Fate and political considera- 
tions, however, would have it otherwise; and in 
1736, when the Prince of Wales was in his twenty- 
ninth year, a treaty was concluded, which gave him 
for a wife the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha. 
Nearly two centuries and a half had elapsed since 
a Prince and Princess of Wales had come from the 
altar to be greeted by the people in England. The 
ceremony, accordingly, raised as much excitement 
in London as that of Arthur and Katharine, —but 

_ with a difference. The Royal Chapel at St. James's 
is but a rabbit-hutch compared with what old St. 
Paul’s was; but though the stage was limited, the 
spectacle was grand enough, in its way. The stately 
and graceful dress of the Tudor time had indeed 
gone out of fashion, anda new attire wasin vogue ; 
that of the lady had a certain dignity, but a man 
in the full court-dress of the reign of George the 
Second was monkeyfied. The Prince of Wales, 
perhaps, bore it as easily as any man of his day, and 
the Princess, save that she was overwhelmed with 
excess of it, became her dress, even in the opinion of 
the sternest critics in that delicate matter. There 
was a banquet of course, but the most splendid part 
of the day’s ceremony was the bidding “good 
night,” at the end of it, to the wedded pair, in their 
sleeping-room. There were assembled a very mob, 
from King and Queen downward to pages of the 
chamber, of the most gorgeously and extravagantly 
dressed lords and ladies, and aristocratic swains 
and nymphs, that ever met to wish happiness to 
a bride and bridegroom. The former sat up on 
her throne-like couch, half-hidden in clouds of 
muslin and of lace, while the Prince of Wales, in 
a dressing-gown of stiff costly gold brocade, 
slipped from group to group, and fantastically 
answered the greetings which saluted him by the 
way. And therewith the day came to an end. 

After altogether another fashion were the next 
Prince and Princess of Wales made man and wife. 
The eldest son of George the Third, born in 1762, 
was as precocious as Prince Henry. At eighteen 
he was transmitting ridiculous love-letters to Per- 
dita Robinson. At three-and-twenty he turned 
from the feet of Mrs. Crouch to pay homage at 





those of Mrs. Fitzherbert, a lady hard upon thirty 


years of age, and already the widow of two hus- 
bands. Of this Jady, after a sort of wooing which 
savours of the extravaganza, he became the third 
husband,—joined to her in holy matrimony, con- 
trary to profane Act of Parliament, by a venturous 
Protestant clergyman, in the Catholic lady’s back 
drawing-room! How this rash couple looked at 
the time, and the very ring with which they were 
wedded, may now be seen in the Loan Exhibition 
at South Kensington. 

But here was a pseudo Princess of Wales who 
was not wanted; and ten years later another 
was found for the Prince, who was far less worthy, 
and perhaps far more cruelly wronged. When 
Caroline of Brunswick and her future husband met 
at the altar, they had not seen one another before 
that day. The princely bridegroom was not 
sober, and the bride, despite all counsel from Mr. 
Harris and the ladies, was not particularly clean. 
They went ‘‘home” to wrangle,—hatred dwelt 
where love should have abided, and the domestic 
drama which opened so gloomily, darkened as it 
proceeded, and closed with a touch of deepest tra- 
gedy. There is this remarkable in the marriage of 
the heir apparent of George the Third, that he is 
the only one who, marrying when Prince of Wales, 
subsequently ascended the throne. 

In the House of Brunswick may this happier 
course, thus commenced, be henceforth the rule. 
The coming match has happy auspices. The Prin- 
cess Alexandra, daughter of Prince Christian of 
Denmark, in addition to external and intellectual 
qualities, has earned golden opinions at home, as a 
“good daughter,” and the Prince of Wales, espe- 
cially in circumstances of late of some difficulty, 
has shown himself a cheerfully dutiful son. His 
training, too, and his experiences have been such as 
none of his royal predecessors ever enjoyed, and he 
is known to have profited by both. He is the first 
Prince of Wales born at Windsor since the birth 
of that other Edward who, as the third of the 
name, carried the glory of England in war 
higher than any King who had previously drawn 
the sword in our country’s cause. May the 
later (Albert) Edward, in due time, make her more 
glorious in peace; setting an example to all Eng- 
land, by following that which he received in his 
own paternal home; and hand-in-hand with the 
fair Dane—for whom there. is already laid up in 
every English household a rich tribute of respectful 
affection—go on through a long life, happy, ho- 
noured and beloved: the love and the honour as 
great as ever were rendered to mortals, with as 
abundant happiness as it is good for mortals to 
enjoy! 





GAME IN BAVARIA. 
Munich, Aug. 19. 

THE Ist of September being so close at hand, 
one feels a natural interest in anything that bears 
upon game. The following notes, taken from an 
official statement of the amount of game in Bavaria, 
may prove pleasant reading to those who have 
made a good bag in the course of the day, and 
come home in a tolerable state of exhaustion. 

The accounts we hear of the state of game before 
1848 are more or less fabulous, and make up pic- 
tures of a golden age for sportsmen. Since 1848 
the whole aspect has changed, and though great 
mischief was done to the game in that year by the 
outbreaks of peasants, its present state is generally 
satisfactory. The stag is still found in open pas- 
tures, and is not limited in number in some of the 
higher mountain ranges of Southern Bavaria. In 
parts of Franconia, the Fichtelgebirge, and the 
Upper Palatinate, it also exists, though in smaller 
quantities; but in some of the private parks of the 
great proprietors, as at Stauf, near Ratisbon, be- 
longing to Prince Taxis, it is preserved with care 
and attains to great number. Fallow deer are also 
plentiful in the park of Stauf, and are found at 
large on the Herren-Insel, the chief island in the 
Chiemsee. Occasional ones appear in the meadows 
of the Iser, near Munich, and formerly the chaces 
in the neighbourhood of Munich, in Swabia, and 
near Bayreuth, were in possession of some. Wild 
boars are also much less plentiful than they were 
up to the end of the last century; they are now 
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chiefly confined to the Royal and the great private 
parks. Chamois, on the other hand, are perhaps 
more plentiful than ever. I am told that the King 
has 10,000 on his own mountains; and he owns a 
large range of mountain, beginning in the western 
part of Bavaria, not far from the fancy castle of 
Hohenschwangau, passing through the V order Riss, 
where the Iser makes a curve from the great post 
road, between Innsbruck and Munich, and does 
not join it again till Munich is reached, and on to 
Berchtersgarten. Roes are most abundant in the 
Rhine Palatinate, as well as in the woods near 
Nuremberg and Wurzburg, and in the high moun. 
tains along the borders of Tyrol. Till 1848 they 
were also plentiful in the parts round Munich; g9 
much so that, in one chace, from 100 to 130 were 
often killed. But these good times are passed, 
Hares still abound near Munich: in 1860, in one of 
the King’s parks at Schleissheim, 989 were shot in 
one day. The marmot has died out, save in certain 
districts ; the badger is still frequent; beavers are 
becoming rare; otters are found in almost all the 
rivers. 

For birds, the capercailzie is found along the 
whole chain of the Alps, so far as the region of 
wood extends. Blackcock, moor-game and ptar. 
migan inhabit the same regions. Partridges are 
plentiful round Munich and at Schleissheim, and at 
a park and hunting-lodge in the neighbourhood of 
Munich. One preserve sometimes yields as man 
as 1,500 brace in the year. Pheasants are muc 
scarcer, but still exist in the open country. 

Bears were not rare visitors in the last century, 
but are now extinct. In the mountains of Upper 
Bavaria the last bear was killed in 1835. Wolves 
are also almost exterminated in the forests; though 
one was shot in 1837, near Tegernsee; three 
in 1848, in the Palatinate; one in 1852, in 
the Upper Palatinate; and one as late as 1859, 
in Lower Franconia. The lynx is extinct; the 
last of all having been killed in 1846. The 
wild cat is still occasionally to be found. Eagles 
inhabit the high mountains alone; but the uhu, or 
eagle-owl, is found in many parts of Bavaria. I 
have seen one which was kept in a gentleman’s 
stable, and shown to the great terror of lady spec- 
tators. E. W. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
ART-MANUFACTURES IN METAL: GOLDSMITHS’ WORK. 


Art-manufacture in metal may be said to be 
the oldest of all the arts; it has occupied the 
greatest intellects. Goldsmiths’ work, taken in 
the sense felt by those who practised it in 
the Antique and Middle Ages, was not the 
least noble branch of the sculptor’s art. It has 
a history that reads like a romance, and is asso- 
ciated with the fortunes and mishaps of mankind. 
For the sake of the precious material, infinitely 
more precious Art has been melted away, and 
Fashion destroyed more beauty than she has re- 
created, although the same metal may have passed 
through the hands of Constantine’s goldsmiths, 
been re-moulded by Mabuimus, the Transalpine 
Tubal-Cain, got a blessing from the holy hands of 
“sweet Seynt Loy,” the tutelary aurifex to whom 
has been attributed the chair of King Dagobert 
himself, and who founded Salignac Monastery, near 
Limoges, that spring-head of all the minor arts. 
Protean gold and silver have passed through so 
many forms, that the very articles here may well 
have served the turn of these occidental miracle- 
workers, even if made of western-found gold; but 
if their material is of oriental birth, Alexander's 
men may have torn it from King Porus or his 
people, when already old, in a bracelet or coronet, 
and have found its way, in Solomon’s time, from 
the most ancient ‘‘ diggings” of Golconda itself. 

The metal that has had such vicissitudes merits 
our reverence; for who can look without concern 
upon what may have passed through the crucibles 
of the artists of the Pala d’Oro of St. Mark— 
those of Benelin or Bernward of Hildesheim,— 
been numbered in the inventories of princes—been 
under the hammer of Claux de Fribourg—re-melted 
for Hannequin, who made three imperial crowns— 
was metamorphosed by Gautier Dufour—and would 
have found it hard to escape falling into the hands 
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of one of the immortal Florentines, Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, Della Robbia, Ghiberti, Cellini? 
Ninety-nine hundredths of what these last com- 

ratively modern masters wrought during long 
lives have gone to the melting-pot, not once, but 
again and again. The great golden statues may 
have been cut up into rings, and chased by 
Woeiriot of Lorraine. Theodor de Bry, Labarre, 
Vincent Petit, Defontaine, met equal grief in the 
melting-pot of Louis the Fourteenth, that great 
iconoclast, and became louis-d’ors to oppose Victor 
Amadeus or fight at La Hogue. The Bavarian 
Dilinger might have given much of it a new form 
in the eighteenth century, or some still be seen in 
the South Kensington Museum massed by the 
clumsy drudges of Anne’s and George’s times into 
hideous foot-baths or boot-jacks—awaiting a further 
and happier change, we hope. Thus the yellow 
slave has had many masters, and infinitely more 
lives than the pheenix. It is not the valuableness 
of the material alone that has led to Art’s destruc- 
tion, but Fashion, cruel mistress, has cast away 
tons of the exquisite pewter of Briot, as if it were 
only good for bullets. 

With regard to the forms assumed by the obe- 
dient metal in our time, it is impossible not to feel 
a deep disgust at the baseness of the art which has 
so often moulded it into shapes which, we presume 
from their constant repetition, are popular and 
esteemed amongst us. Racing and testimonial 
plates are the commonest dedications of gorgeous 
gold and beautiful silver now-a-days. Especially 
in the last there is nothing to prevent the forms of 
these objects from being in perfect consonance with 
good taste, while in the former the very return of 
the thing seems to demand a spirited design, many 
apt illustrative subjects, and always fine execution. 
If the prize of the Isthmian Games had been a 
silver horse, can we believe for a moment that the 
sculptor would have escaped lapidation who made 
the same with a candlestick branching between his 
ears, like the cross borne by the stag of St. Hubert, 
or set a tree of metal upon his saddle to bear up a 
glass dish? Amongst us, while we boast of Art’s 
advance, similar follies are rife, and may be seen 
here in the cases of firms who should be ashamed 
of producing them. What can be more offensive 
and barbarous than the fact that in Messrs. Hunt 
& Roskell’s collection exists the Napier Testi- 
monial, designed by Mr. A. Brown, which repre- 
sents the Hero of Scinde in a howdah upon an 
elephant’s back? The group, well enough in itself, 
is inclosed and covered in by a sort of Gothic 
archway, from the pinnacle of which spreads out 
no less a thing than a glass dish (!). A group of 
figures gathered round a sort of architectural tree, 
whose branches develope into a series of candle- 
sticks, with a figure of India in the middle to sur- 
mount the ill-proportioned whole, gives but a poor 
idea of the invention and education of our modern 
Cellinis. Such is the Lawrence Testimonial. It is 
a matter only for regret that the figures should be 
creditably modelled when the design is so prepos- 
terous. In this and other neighbouring cases 
appear monstrosities such as silver palm-trees, 
modelled without the slightest feeling for the 
natural beauty of the tree, luckily enough, because 
in its topmost branches nestles another glass dish. 
Such hideous and ridiculous combinations are com- 
mon here, and peculiar to the “Testimonials.” If 
a knight in armour, mounted, brandishing a lance 
and shield, be accepted as an appropriate subject 
for a racing-plate, although we do not see its fitness, 
the thing at least should be well done, and, instead 
of becoming a burnished toy, be a tolerable work 
of Art. It will not be disputed that there is plenty 
of good modelling in a horse, if the artist will but 
attempt to reproduce it. Then, why not? We 
have failed to find one such example of excellent 
character amongst at least a score of prancing 
trinkets. 

The root of the first-challenged sin against good 
taste lies in the narrow ambition people have to 
make their “Testimonials” useful, as it is phrased. 
The recipient must be able to put the thing as a 
centre-piece on his dining-table: hence the palm- 
tree bears a dish, and the Gothic arch burgeons 
out in a platter. A Testimonial—need we say !— 
ought to have no base uses. Give a man a silver 





candlestick, coal-scuttle, frying-pan, or what not ; 
but own it for such, and do not attempt to evade 
the laws of Art and good sense by producing a 
sham dish-holder or candelabrum. No natural 
thing ought to have an unnatural use in Art: 
hence the absurdity of the palm-trees above. Nor 
ought a thing which is honorary attempt to extend 
its use beyond that of giving honour. The offence 
against good taste in making a thing do an unna- 
tural office may be well illustrated by two apt 
examples, of contrasted merits, which are in Messrs. 
Muirhead’s case. Here are two dessert stands, 
whose general outline is not dissimilar ; they are 
antithetical in design. One shows three broad- 
winged dolphins which terminate their tails in 
foliage to bear up a dish. These are constructive 
absurdities. The second shows three eagles, which 
surround the dish without supporting it in any 
fantastic way, that office being entrusted to a 
central shaft. It will require small education to 
condemn one of these and applaud the other. 
These unimportant things are types of two distinct 
classes of design. 

The introduction of figures, natural or grotesque, 
is in goldsmiths’ work legitimate, and even desir- 
able, whenever they are not absurdly engaged. 
This sounds like a truism, but the visitor will see 
how numerous and lamentable are the offences 
against it. Atlas may not crouch beneath a globe 
of glass, nor Cupid stagger under fifty pounds of 
solid silver. Figures may be well introduced 
when, as in Messrs. Elkington’s case, a cande- 
labrum, the lights being cleverly massed, and the 
stem distinct and strong, they appear as accesso- 
ries, not constructional parts. This is the case in 
naturalistic or imitative Art. In grotesque design 
the same broad rule holds good. The fancy of the 
artist has no restriction in diversity of inventions 
or monstrosity of combinations ; but what a suppo- 
sititious or hypothecated figure does, it must be 
such as we can conceive it capable of doing; other- 
wise the result is fatally ridiculous, and exposes 
the poverty of the design. The Art of the Centaur, 
noblest of grotesques, lay in its harmonious union 
of parts. 

We observe with satisfaction more than one 
excellent work of romantic design; one of the finest 
of these is Messrs. Hunt & Roskell’s St. George’s 
Vase, designed by Mr. H. H. Armstead. Great 
winged dragons form the handles, vigorously de- 
signed; the Saint surmounts the lid. Its shape 
is characteristic of its decorations ; and several 
medallions illustrate the life of St. George. This 
artist has produced several works in silver, all of 
which will repay examination, if they are not all in 
the same good taste as this. An illustration of our 
remarks, respecting the disposition of figures upon 
such productions as these, may be seen in the 
Brassey Testimonial, a silver tazza, surmounted by 
a figure of Science, on a coral base, with a cable 
border. On the base are the figures of a sailor, 
a navigator, a miner and an engineer, designed by 
Mr. A. Barrett. Here the statuettes, being totally 
independent of the centre, and having no pre- 
posterous action forced upon them, are valuable 
adjuncts to the design.—One of the most beautiful 
works in the whole Exhibition stands at the south- 
east angle of Messrs. Emanuel’s case, or trophy, in 
the Nave. It is entitled the Undine Vase, and dis- 
plays many subjects and decorations characteristic 
of water, all exquisitely modelled. The handle is 
most elegant, springing lightly, yet with simplicity 
of curve, from the body of the vessel, marked at 
the junction by cleverly-modelled figures of a dog 
chasing acrane. This has, as if floating, a female 
figure gracefully bent round the curve, where it 
turns over to meet the vase’s lip. We believe the 
general design of this vase would have been purer 
in taste if the abundant figures chased upon its 
body were absent or reduced in relief.—By way of 
perfect contrast, the student may examine the 
testimonial to the late Rev. Angell James, of Bir- 
mingham, which is not only hideous and common- 
place in form, but seems, by the manner in which 
the face, filling a medallion in its front, has been 
modelled, to be executed in defiance or utter igno- 
rance of the laws of sculptural relief.—In the same 
case, the Costa Testimonial, displaying a subject 
from ‘ Eli,’ is apt, and, to some extent, spirited, 


though rather commonplace in modelling. Near 
is an equestrian statuette of Lady Godiva, which 
has good points.—U pon its base, a composition in 
bas-relief, showing the Countess before her hus- 
band’s people, although a perspective representa- 
tion, a thing ever objectionable in its very nature, 
shows some cleverness in getting over the diffi- 
culty attendant upon the attempt.—Near to this 
are some candlesticks, representing an archi- 
tectural column, sending out from its capital 
branches by way of light-holders. Now this, not 
being a direct imitation of a column, and in the 
realistic spirit of the works before questioned, is, 
from the imitation, in so far less objectionable,— 
although a column sprouting candlesticks is ridicu- 
lous enough at all times. The example is, how- 
ever, so far from an imitation that we can afford 
to take it, without offence, as a mere ornament 
without significance. The distinction between 
this, the directly imitative example, those which 
are compositions without combining figures ridi- 
culously, the romantic designs, and the single 
figures, such as the Crusaders, which fail only that 
they are not well executed, is worth examining 
by the student of Art, because the subjects exem- 
plify marked phases of taste and education. 

The introduction of enamel in our home decora- 
tions is always welcome to the artist and man of 
taste. Colour from any source is sure of a welcome. 
A few examples, by Mr. E. Wilms, should not be 
overlooked. A revival of the directly antithetical 
Greek taste will gratify all students. In Messrs. 
Angell’s case is a superb vase of oxidized silver, 
very deep in tint, with figures engraved in outline 
upon its surface, and left the natural colour of the 
metal. The whole of this is in admirable keeping. 
—In Messrs. Hancock’s case appears a splendid 
vase in oxidized silver, with representations of the 
meeting of Francis the First and Henry the Eighth, 
of very vigorous design, upon it. The handles of 
this work, composed of angels spreading out their 
wings, are excellent. The character of the metal, 
as adapted for the purpose, is well understood by 
the artist who produced this. In Messrs. Elking- 
ton’s case, a beaker, of mixed character, like the 
last, lidded, with ivory oval tablets inserted in its 
sides representing the Muses, is delicately designed 
in the best taste of its order. As an example of 
the old-fashioned style of plate, which exemplifies 
so perfectly the clumsy, ignorant taste of the age 
of its prevalence, let us point to some enormous 
wine-baths and large pilgrims’ bottles of silver, 
—mere ornaments of the most tasteless order, and, 
if difficult to manufacture, not worth the labour 
of beating their ill-conceived surfaces into form. 
These are in the case of Messrs. Lambert ; made, of 
course, to order, but so ugly that one marvels how 
they can still be endured. Other productions in 
this case testify to the good taste of this firm in 
more artistic examples. 

We must reserve a paragraph for the works of 
M. Antoine Vechte, whose taste and skill deserve 
the highest honour. The Vase marked No. 1, the 
property of the Queen, in Messrs. Hunt & Roskell’s 
case, has, in its general form and chasings, signs of 
exquisite taste. The artist’s magnificent Shield 
of dead silver, relieved with gold, numbered 21, 
although not finished, is a triumph of Art. The 
subjects are dedicated to Shakspeare, Milton and 
Newton. The border is of iron, with subjects sug- 
gestive of the great works of these greatest English- 
men. By the same is the Titan Vase (22), in what 
is called the Etruscan form, with figures in the 
style of Michael Angelo, representing the destruc- 
tion of the Titans by Jupiter. On the summit the 
god is seen, astride of the eagle, hurling his bolts ; 
supported by the handles, two mighty giants defy 
the thunderer,—a noble example, showing the 
artist’s power of dealing with more than one style 
of design. Even this most able artist has not 
succeeded to his wonted pitch when attempting to 
give a double office to one object; witness the vase, 
to serve also as acandelabrum, which is intended to 
form a depository for the Poniatowski gems, them- 
selves rendered translucent by interior lights. The 
candelabrum portion of this design spoils and 
degrades it; its execution throughout is exquisite. 
We observe with satisfaction that Messrs. Hunt 
& Roskell, in whose case these beautiful works are, 
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give in every instance the names of the artists who 
have designed and executed all the articles they 
exhibit. This honourable rule is not everywhere 
followed. 

In Messrs. Garrard’s case are examples of several 
styles before designated. A Fountain Temple (1) 
shows some highly creditable portraits of horses, 
unhappily combined with a Hindoo edifice. A 
Large Table Ornament (5), the property of the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, has a good model of an 
elephant and other figures, which, singly, are well 
designed. Candelabra (6), attached to the above, 
is by no means an example of good Art, but tends 
to mere rococo. The exquisite taste of the articles 
numbered 10, after Cellini, are strongly in contrast 
with the last and with many statuettes of Crusaders 
here to be found. 

FRENCH METALLURGIC ART. 

In productions of this class we find as great a 
contrast between the good and bad tastes they dis- 
play as in those from English firms. In M. 
Tannitre’s case appears a beautiful shield of iron, 
displaying the exploits of Roland the Furious, in 
quattro-cento style, the figures in perfect taste; 
also a fine vase of silver, fifteenth century, with 
Cupids, which is praiseworthy, as are other works 
in the same compartment.—In M. Wiese’s division 
is a noble work, supported by feet of crouching 
dragons, whose malignant eyes are beyond praise 
for expression.— Under the number 3270 will be 
seen a fine buckler, by M. Gueyton, with subjects 
from the War in the East, the figures, in alto-relief, 
boldly and vigorously massed.—In M, Rudolphi’s 
case (3232) are many caskets combining silver with 
enamel; also a vase of similar character, Moorish 
in style, with fine handles, which is excellent.— 
The production of M. Christofle (3204) meets the 
opposite poles of Art.—The immense plateau, which 
occupies the centre of the French Court, is a very 
questionable, though most elaborate, work. — 
In the French Picture Gallery will be found a 
magnificent silver vase (322), chased by M. Vechte 
with subjects from ‘ Paradise Lost.’ This is worthy 
of the highest admiration.—No lover of old works 
in precious metals ought to omit a careful examina- 
tion of those Egyptian treasures, Queen Ah-ah 


Hotep’s jewels, now in the Egyptian Court.—A | 


Belgian centre-piece (837), in the nave, by MM. 

Dufour, with its locomotive engine running out 

of the base, has good execution upon a bad design. 
ART WORKS IN IRON. 

This class is unexpectedly a small one. Messrs. 

Skidmore’s screen, corona and candelabra for Here- 

ford Cathedral, and the canopy for the tomb of 


Bishop Pearson, destined for Chester Cathedral, | 


which will be found in the Furniture Court, are 
the most prominent examples. They illustrate an 
attempt to adapt a branch of medieval Art to 
modern uses. Colour, from various materials— 
brass, polished stones, copper, iron and pigments— 
is freely used to good general effect. In Art we 
approve the corona as the best work: there is an 
excellent decorative effect about it, although it is 
impossible not to see, even now, how monotonous 
and inelegant is the lower ring, from which the 
lightholders issue. This shortcoming will be even 
more visible when the article is suspended in the 
“crossing” of Hereford Cathedral at a much less 
elevation than at present. Its pyramidal mass 
and base are eminently good. In the screen total 
absence of those minute differences of parts, which 
mark the distinction between genuine work of the 
han:licraftsman and those of the mechanically per- 
fecting machine, lower its character as a work of 
Art. The square open-work panels beneath the 
arcade are all alike; the foliage above these is all 
alike; the shafts themselves, even to the most 
minute rosettes and mouldings, are as mechanically 
copies of each other as the machine could make 
them. Surely, in a work of such pretensions, it 


would have been no waste of designing power to | 


have introduced those characteristic variations 
which show the designer’s love of his work. The 
need of such variety is fully recognized in other 
parts, as in the heads of the arcade. 
the shafts are admirably designed, so are the 
statuettes on the wings; while that of Christ, which 
fills the vesica piscis over the central opening, is 
somewhat tame in action, Bishop Pearson’s tomb 
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is extremely satisfactory, displaying a sound con- 
sideration of the nature of metal work. The 
designer of these examples deserves high praise for 
skill and knowledge of his art. 

We cannot say thus much for the adapter of 
Michael Angelo’s Tomb of Lorenzo to a fountain. 
This is one of the most hideous productions in the 
whole Exhibition. The statue of Cromwell is 
horribly out of place; nor do the Gates, also exhi- 
bited by the Coalbrookdale Iron Company (6019), 
merit a high placein Art. The panels of the gates 
are not unpleasing ; but the piers, from which issue 
capitals of profound disproportion, to support gilt 
figures of angels—themselves highly objectionable 
—are lamentable.—A light gate, by Messrs. Hard- 
man (6305), inclosing their court in the east 
transept, having fleur's-de-lis between its bars, is 
extremely good in taste, and one of the prettiest 
works here. The Norwich Gates, by Messrs. 
Barnard, Bishop & Barnards (5980), are admirable 
specimens of design appropriate to their office 
} as park-gates.—In the Medizval Court will be 
| found a font-cover and altar-standards designed 
| by Mr. G. E. Street for the Church of St. James 
| the Less, Westminster, which are good examples 
| of characteristic style.-—The great Fountains that 

have place and use in the Horticultural Gardens 
| form noble ornaments of their class, which, if not 

the best in Art, is yet picturesque, effective, and 
| even imposing. We prefer the smaller and simpler 
one on the west side, as less ostentatious, hence 
less offensive, than its companion, with a score of 
spouting nymphs, tritons, sea-horses, and what not. 
Imperfect as these things are, compare them with 
our miserable affairs, made of late superhumanly 
ridiculous, in Trafalgar Square. Compare them 
with the toy-like water-spinning, in an execrable 
| taste, which wastes so fine an opportunity in the 
| great central fountain at the Crystal Palace; com- 
| pare them with the pitiful heap of ‘“rustic-work,” 
| that would disgrace a suburban tea-garden, which 
| the savants who supply taste to the Woods and 
| Forests have lately made in Hyde Park. Consider 

such things, sorrowing reader! and hope that, if 

neither of these effective erections remains where 
| it is, it may take the place of one or other of our 
official follies. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

SINcE we spoke of the unsunned historical trea- 
sures in the possession of the London Corporation, 
a proposal has been made to the City authorities 
that a sum of money should be devoted to the pub- 
lication of those valuable illustrations of our early 
social and political history. This proposal has 
been declined; but we believe a suggestion was 
made to Mr. Henry Riley, the editor of the ‘ Liber 
Albus,’ to the effect that if he would edit and 
publish at his own eost and risk, a certain number 
of copies would be subscribed for. This was not 
munificent on the part of the municipality; and 
Mr. Riley declines the venture. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Triibner is about to publish, by subscription, two 
works “ illustrative of old London,” and edited by 
Mr. Riley; viz., ‘Chronicles of the Mayors and 
Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened 
in their Days, from the Year 1188 to 1274,’ and 
‘Chronicles of London, and of the Marvels therein, 
between the Years 1260 and 1343.’ 

A proposal is abroad for the restoration of the 
parish church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, as a 
memorial to the poet Milton, who, with Speed, 
Foxe, and other celebrities, lies buried in this 
church—a church which escaped the fire of Lon- 
don in 1666, and is, with the exception of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, the oldest 
church in London. By churchwardens’ taste it 
has been defaced and deteriorated. Heavy and 
unsightly galleries were erected, and the roof, 
altered from its ancient to a kind of drawing-room 
character, displays a sorry example of bad taste 
and judgment. To carry out what is intended 
| 3,0007. or upwards will be needed. 
| An Irish ex-solicitor, recently imprisoned for 
| bigamy, has been committed for trial, for stealing 
| books from the reading-room of the British Mu- 

seum. His name is Eugene Macarthy. The books 
| Were missed in September, 1857, and Mr. Macarthy 











was known to have had them as a reader; but 
nothing more seems to have been done than to 
deprive him of his privilege of resorting to the 
room. It was only when he got into other trouble, 
and that, separated from the lady whom he had 
injured, he laid humble claim to certain books 
“fairly his property,” that, on examining the 
volumes before forwarding them to him, they were 
found to belong to the Museum Library. While 
in the “lifter’s” possession, however, they had 
been enriched by numerous annotations and com- 
mentaries made by Mr. Macarthy himself; and 
the press-mark on the covers was neatly concealed 
by the superimposed shield of the Macarthy arms, 
The books consist of Dugdale’s ‘ Ancient Usage 
of Arms,’ ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Rebellion in 
Ireland in 1641,’ Dod’s ‘Parliamentary Com- 
panion,’ Lawler’s ‘Ireland,’ and Hegel's ‘ Philo- 
sophy.’ When Mr. Macarthy comes to be tried 
for stealing these, we hope it will be explained how, 
on their being missed five years ago, and the fact 
of his having had them being known, no steps were 
then taken for their recovery, and the punishment. 
of an alleged delinquent, whose address was, of 
course, registered at the Museum. 


The obituary of the week notices the death of 
J. Lewis Ricardo, well known as a writer on Free- 
Trade and the Navigation Laws, and in connexion 
with the extension of the electric telegraph system. 
Mr. Ricardo had considerable knowledge of paint- 
ing, and was possessed of several well-known works 
of Art. 

Yet another of the noble army of workers has 
fallen on the very field of his labours—Dr. Thomas 
Stewart Traill, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in Edinburgh. He possessed a scientific knowledge 
connected with his professional duties, and a gene- 
ral knowledge connected with his editorial duties, 
not often equalled in their extent and profundity. 
The uniform excellence of the recently-published 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica may be, in 
great part, ascribed to Dr. Traill, who, as the 
editor of that important work, went carefully 
through every single article, and furnished above 
four hundred from his own pen. In him science 
and literature have lost a “good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

M. Thiers, naturally enough, will not accept any 
award that assigns him a literary position among 
the writers of imagination. A champion has 
appeared in print, who gives the name of a M. 
Mauduit as authority for the story of the French 
Eagle, so melodramatically recaptured from the 
Scots Greys. As to the difficulty about the Eagle 
itself being at Chelsea, the champion gets over it 
cleverly. It was brought to the feet of Napoleon, 
he suggests, with other trophies, all of which were 
abandoned in the sauve qui peut, and, of course, 
this disputed Eagle was picked up by the collectors 
of unconsidered trifles, and thence brought to 
Chelsea! Honour to the brave fellow who carried 
it into the field! honour to the brave Ewart, who 
won it from him, and brought it to Brussels! The 
imaginative writers dishonour the one and outrage 
the other by their hard work between facts and 
theories. 


The Lord Mayor, Sir J. Jebb, Capt. Galton, 
Commander E. Burstal, Messrs. Thwaites, A. 
Hunt, Maclean and Tite have been appointed Com- 
missioners to consider the plans for making a com- 
munication between the embankment at Blackfriars 
Bridge and the Mansion House, and between the 
embankment at Westminster Bridge and that at 
Millbank. The subject before these Commissioners 
therefore is, in fact, the extension of the northern 
Thames embankment, soon to be in hand at both 
ends. Weare of the opinion of several eminent 
engineers and architects, that the Westminster 
extension may well be made in front of the Houses 
of Parliament, on a somewhat lower level than 
the present terrace, if required, but otherwise with 
advantage to extend the same in breadth. The 
reduced pitch and height. of Westminster Bridge 
allows the Houses to be seen from a new point of 
view, so as to seem less flat in length of line than 
before, when the old roadway dominated the great 
national edifice. In effect, we believe, the plat- 
form so produced will give dignity to the long mass 
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of buildings by bringing them into connexion; it 
cannot, however, give the character of variety they 
demand, neither can it, for the same reason of its 
non-existence, spoil the same. 

In reference to the following passage in the 
review of M. Salverte’s ‘History of Names’ (A then. 
No. 1817, p. 237) —‘‘ There are no cases in Eng- 
land, as far as we know, where the same Christian 
name is given, with others, to every member of the 
family”"—a Correspondent writes :—“ I beg to fur- 
nish an instance, that of the eminent Welsh family 
of ‘ Williams- Wynn,’ in which every male off- 

ring of the house receives the baptismal name of 
‘Watkin,’ which, in the case of younger sons, is 
usually preeeded by some other Christian name ; 
and the reason for the custom is said to be a 
tradition that there must always be a ‘ Sir Watkin’ 
in the Principality.”—But this is not “‘an in- 
stance” to the purpose. It only applies to the 
males of a family; whereas our instance referred to 
a family wherein all the daughters, as well as all 
the sons, bore the name of Arthur. 


One more Correspondent, on the subject of 
freaks and facilities in versification, begs to put in 
a word as under:—“ Any idler desirous of a puzzle 
to solve may try to find a rhyme to the word 
‘step. I know of no one, except ‘demi-rep,’ 
which is hardly admissible, belonging, as it does, 
merely to the dictionary of jargon.—The evasion 
of sibilants is not difficult; the use of them is not, 
under conditions, unmusical. I could name a 
chorus from Racine’s ‘ Athalie,’ ‘D’un cceur qui 
t'aime,’ set to music for eight voices, in which, by 
way of humouring the extreme smoothness of the 
composition, and to avoid the unpleasant collision 
of one choir with another, the hissing consonant is 
omitted in the translation from the French. I 
could name an Italian opera versionized, in which 
almost all the vowel sounds of the Southern lan- 
guage were purposely reproduced identically in 
English, wherever a singer’s effect was to be con- 
sulted. These are only so many tricks of a craft, 
in which mastery can but be acquired by long 
practice : tricks attainable by any one having a 
sense for euphony, and some command over 
language and metre.—Then, that sibilants are 
not unmusical when carefully distributed, Moore’s 
ballad, ‘Oft in the stilly night,’ is a fair example; 
as also, to go no further:— 

There’s a bower of fresh roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 

And the nightingale sings in it, &c. 
It is this, it is this. 
—As to rhyming whimsies, Hood’s poem, in which 
the beginning words of every line, as ‘ Axes’ and 
‘Taxes’ correspond, shows another variety. ‘There 
is nothing’ (as the copy-head says) which is ‘ denied 
to well-directed labour..—But let me propose 
another puzzle, ere closing this incoherent gossip, 
ona subject to which I have given some attention. 
I invite any translator in want of a difficulty to 
attempt to represent in our language, and in its 
own metre, and with its own recurrence of double- 
syllable rhymes (no matter howsoever feebly), the 
first magnificent chorus from Manzoni’s ‘ Il Conte 
di Carmagnola’ :— 
S’ ode a destra uno squillo di tromba, 

—or even a half—or a quarter of it. Such a ver- 
sifier would be a very Blondin among his peers. 

wad: ee TN Sus 


By way of “ following suit” to last week’s para- 
graph on the risk of human life, the appetite to 
behold which forms so barbarous a feature in our 
hunters after amusement (who will, nevertheless, 
wipe their mouths pharisaically and shudder if a 
Spanish bull-fight be mentioned), let us call atten- 
tion to two more serious accidents which have just 
happened at Leeds to these poor creatures, made 
reckless by their desire to ‘‘ satisfy demand.” Both 
the victims are now in the Infirmary. 


The Rev. W. Monk, of Cambridge, has received 
from Dr. Livingstone a letter, in which the writer 
gives an account of his journey near the Shire 
river:—‘ A tribe, called ‘Ajawa,”’ has been em- 
ployed to attack the Manganja villages, kill the 
men, and sell the women and children to the Por- 
tuguese for a mere trifle of calico. You cannot 
well conceive the state of disunion amongst the 
Manganja; the destruction of village after village 








produced no effort at union against the common 
foe. A message only was sent down. to Chibisa, 
as he is believed to possess medicine capable of 
insuring victory. The paramount chief, instead of 
aiding his subjects, kindly helped the slave-hunters 
over the Shire. We found that the whole nation 
was fleeing, and, hoping to stop this and the 
effusion of blood, went to hold a parley with the 
Ajawa. Unfortunately, we came upon them when 
in the act of burning three villages. The Bishop 
(Mackenzie) offered up a fervent prayer ; and with 
the accents of that prayer we could distinctly hear 
the wail of the dead and the shrill scream of victory. 
As we advanced to their villages, our assurances 
that we came peaceably were nullified by some 
Manganja followers calling out, ‘Our Chibisa has 
come!’ and very unfortunately, although I heard 
it distinctly, it did not strike the mind that we 
were thereby deprived of the protection of our 
English name. They attacked us on all sides with 
poisoned arrows and four muskets, and I feel very 
sure that the latter were handled by Portuguese 
slaves. They certainly had a dress common 
among the slaves at Tette, and there was a square 
house, such as slaves often build, near the Ajawa 
villages. We retired slowly from the village; but 
this made them bolder. They came within fifty 
yards of us, and it was only by recourse to our fire- 
arms that we avoided all becoming food for the 
vultures. I am sorry that it was necessary; but it 
was the first hostile encounter I have had in Africa. 
Had I anticipated such an attack, I should have 
used fair words and presents first. We are, how- 
ever, in the slave-market. We were twice robbed 
in the sphere of an Arab dhow’s slaving operations, 
about half-way up Lake Nyassa,—the first loss by 


robbers I have sustained on the continent. Slaving | 


is the parent of every vice. Life is of no value in 
the trader’s eyes. We had ammunition with us 
barely sufficient to drive them off, their attack was 
so unexpected.” 


The following requires no introduction :—“ You 
state in your review of the ‘ Memoirs of Distin- 
guished Men of Science,’ by Mr. Walker, Jun., 
that ‘Mr. Hunt, the editor, has done his bio- 
graphical work agreeably,’ &c. Will you, in justice 
to Mr. Walker, correct this? I am not the editor, 
nor have I had anything to do with the work, 
beyond writing, at Mr. Walker's wish, the Intro- 
duction.—Yours, Xc., Rosert Hunt.” 


Mr. Cave Thomas, in reference to our review of 
Mr. Poulett Scrope’s work ‘On Volcanos,’ com- 
municates “a simple and very interesting experi- 
ment which may be made to illustrate volcanic 
form and action. If fine sand and water be mixed 
to the consistency of a ‘sandy mud,’ an inch and a 
half or two inches deep, in a shallow iron vessel, 
and placed upon a stove sufficiently hot to boil 
water, craters will very soon be developed, and the 
surface of the sand assume very much the appear- 
ance of the moon’s. Miniature volcanic action. 
too, is not unfrequently produced, dry sand being 
forced by the steam in jets through the small 
craters. Some caution,” says Mr. Thomas, ‘ ought 
to be observed in making the experiment.” 


Expiring local customs are always interesting to 
reeorders; therefore we chronicle one still prevail- 
ing in many districts of North Devon. When a 
funeral takes place, the church choir assembles at 
the house of the deceased, and chants an anthem 
or psalm—most frequently the Thirty-ninth— 
while the corpse is borne to the church. This 
is repeated or varied, often with verses from the 
Psalms having reference to the character, age, cir- 
cumstances or incidents of death and life peculiar 
to the deceased. Passing through the lich-gate, 
the corpse is placed upon the lich-stone, where such 
still exists, or more frequently upon stools removed 
from the church; standing round the porch, the 
singers repeat or continue their exercise. The 
corpse is then removed within the church ; the 
regular service is performed, and when the com- 
mittal to dust comes, parts of the Ninetieth Psalm 
are finally chanted. The friends of the dead fre- 
quently assemble at the house of mourning to par- 
take of a moderate repast. It is said, to the honour 
of these last, that there never happens anything 
like the revolting scenes of gorging, drinking to 





intoxication, still less the violence, characterizing 
the Irish wakes. In Devonshire attendance at the 
grave of a neighbour was, and is, considered.some- 
thing more than a compliment te the survivors. We 
are sorry to understand that this pathetic custom, 
time-honoured as it is, and traceable to a very 
ancient source, should fall into disuse. The local 
clergy might do much to continue the practice. 


The French press exults in the encouragement 
afforded to Literature and the Arts by the Emperor 
in distribution of decorations and promotions 
in the Legion of Honour at his recent féte. These 
embrace M. de Saulcy, made Commander,—M. 
Thierry, theatrical critic,—M. L. de Lavergne, 
made Officier,—M. P. Desforges, also promoted. 
Three nominations as Knights have been given to 
dramatic authors; viz., to MM. Rosier, Dagué 
and E. Fournier. The following are journalists :— 
MM. H. Castile, Grenier, Moisaud, Suchaux, 
Mazon, Claudin, Livet, De la Boulie, Lepine, 
Fieffé, Grandguillot, Reuss, of Strasburg. Some 
of these have European fame as full-blown authors. 
The musical world shares the honours well, by the 
promotion of M. Félicien David, the knighthood 
of MM. Reyer, Marmontel, D. de Varenne, 
Starnaty and Rely. Painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture have been thus representatively honoured: 
MM. Lenepveu, Belly, G. de Chaume, Marcellin, 
Chenavard and Davioud; also M. Fereol, an actor. 


Notwithstanding the extremely adverse commer- 
cial influences which cripple trade in the United 
States, returns show that between the Ist of 
January and the 23rd of June last no less than 
4,284,185 gallons of mineral oil have been shipped 
to Europe from New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Baltimore. The entire country adjoining the 
Ohio below Pittsburg abounds with this oil, which 
exudes from the banks in such quantities as to 
form a film of oil on the river for a distance of 
seventy miles. The prismatic hues of the oil when 
the sun is shining are extremely beautiful. 


MR. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OTL, 
from Subjects in * Punch,’ is open every day from Ten till Dusk at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Admission, One Shilling. 


BEDFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken during 
the Tour in which, by command, he accompanied H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales in Egypt, the Holy Land, and Syria, Constanti- 
nople, the Mediterranean, Athens, kc. EXHIBITING by per- 
mission, and Names of Subscribers received, at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, New Bond Strect, DAILY, from Ten till dusk.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 


Links in the Chain; or, Popular Chapters on 
the Curiosities of Animal Life. By George 
Kearley, with Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. 
(Hogg & Sons.) 

THis book may prove interesting and instruc- 

tive for young people, and it might have been 

much more so if the illustrations had thrown 

any light or lustre upon the letter-press. A 

family group feeding a frog with flesh-worms, 

upon their supper-table,—a father with his boy, 
girl and dog sngaring a tree for moths,—the 
pets of an aquarium,—boatmen catching the 
great auk off the coast of Newfoundland,— 
two naturalists with torches alarming the great- 
leaved horseshoe bats in the Gudarigby Cavern, 

—a monkey which stoned away the children 

who threw stones at him when he was return- 

ing from the tavern with a pot of wine,—Le 

Vaillant’s monkey cured of dram-drinking by 

the accidental ignition of the brandy,—and a 

title-page of vignettes exhibiting the gorilla, 

monkeys, bats, swans, frogs, deer, fish, anemones, 
shells, crabs, insect-hunting, searching the sea- 
shore sand, and gazing through the microscope, 
do very little to help the author when explain- 
ing the links of the chain of life, from the 
volvox to the gorilla. The illustrations of an 
elementary book of science ought to help the 
mind to understand the things explained by 
the type, and these illustrations are better fitted 
for catching young buyers than for teaching 
young readers. 

When he has information to convey Mr. 
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’ George Kearley does it plainly and clearly; 
and, like many other writers, when he has 
nothing to say he writes many fine words. He 
is not well read, for example, on the history of 
the microscope, and therefore on this subject 
we have the usual hackneyed declarations in 
reference to its revelations, without any infor- 
mation of novelty or value. Of course, with 
the example of Mr. Gosse before him, he winds 
up every chapter with a homily written in the 
style of the sermons which are sold in manu- 
script. Some of his statements are so unguarded 
that they must prove puzzling and bewildering, 
if not misleading, to young minds. For instance, 
he says, every fragment of a mutilated hydra 
will produce a perfect animal; the fact being 
that it is only the parts containing eggs, and 
this only when the sections are made at certain 
seasons. Mr. George Kearley dilates upon 
the mistake of M. Ehrenberg respecting the 
Polygastrica, as if the mistakes of great obser- 
vers were fit subjects for young readers and 
elementary books, and the accuracy of his own 
statements were not his chief business. More 
respect for merit would be shown by him if he 
had himself a single original, or novel, or valu- 
able observation of his own to make on any 
group of animals from the desmids and diatoms 
upwards to the bats and monkeys. But if he 
has nothing to say, Mr. Kearley has compiled 
his information from a good many common 
books, and his compilation is well enough done 
to be useful to persons who have not had 
opportunities of reading his authorities. 

Disquisitions, moreover, on reproduction by 
generation, by alternation, and by partheno- 
saa are out of place in a work of this kind. 

rior to discussing the theories in question it 
is necessary to begin by understanding them. 
But sciolists rush in where masters fear to tread. 
And, again, writers wishing to write popularly 
upon natural history are no more bound to 
imitate the pleasantries of Mr. Edward Forbes 
than they are to imitate the homilies of Mr. 
Gosse. Quality is everything in jokes. An 
impotent facetiousness is a pitiful thing. The 
forms without the soul of wit and humour, the 
quips and cranks without the collisions of 
ideas, are less curious and less comical than 
the hah-hahs and guffaws with which certain 
laughing frogs and jocular toads celebrate their 
nuptial rites. Before quitting this book, there 
is one thing in it which we must stigmatize as 
truly reprehensible—an account of the appear- 
ance and a report of the conversation of poor 
Clare, the Northampton Poet, when his mind 
was in disorder ! 








Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 
Paleontologia Indica. Being Figures and 
Descriptions of the Organic Remains procured 
during the Progress of the Geological Survey 
of India. I. The Fossil Cephalopoda of the 
Cretaceous Rocks of Southern India (Belem- 
nitide — Nautilide). By Henry F. Blan- 
ford. (Calcutta, printed for the Government ; 
London, Williams & Norgate.) 

Tuis forms the first portion of a publication 

designed to be supplementary to the ‘ Memoirs 

of the Geological Survey of India, of which we 
have noticed two or more serial Parts as they 
appeared. While the Memoirs and Reports 
describe the physical geology of the several 
districts surveyed, the present series is con- 
fined to a description of the organic remains 
obtained from those districts; and the present 
first-fruits are due to the pen of Mr. Blanford, 
under the general direction of Dr. Oldham, 

Superintendent of the Survey. 

We shall not treat this Memoir as techni- 
cally as Mr. Blanford has treated the subjects 
of it. Descriptions in doubtful Latin, with 











explanations in equally doubtful English, may 
interest the scientific investigator well versed 
in conchological terms, and devoted to the 
dimensions of siphuncles and the diameter of 
outer whorls; but the mass of people are very 
obtuse about an “obtuse apex” and “a short 
suleation”; of which, therefore, we shall make 
short work, for their sake. 

Any reader, however, who is tolerably fami- 
liar with the elements and value of fossil con- 
chology will feel considerable interest in glancing 


| over the excellent lithographs accompanying 
| this first instalment of illustrations of Indian 


Paleontology. They will at once bring strikingly 
before him a confirmation of that fundamental 
truth of paleontological geology, that in the 
main, and as a general law (not, however, to be 
pushed too far), contemporaneous strata are 
commonly identifiable by their characteristic 
organic remains. Inspect the fine cabinets of 
chalk fossils which one or two private gentle- 
men have collected from our British cretaceous 
beds, or examine the valuable collections of 
Dr. Mantell and Mr. Dixon in the British 
Museum, and if you ever see them under a suit- 
able arrangement, you will observe that there 
is a general similarity between the belemnites 
and nautili extracted, perhaps, from the Sussex 
or Kentish chalk, and those figured in these 
pages. 

Go also into any of the more productive 
chalk-pits of Lewes or Dover, and the work- 
men will offer you fragmentary “ thunderbolts” 
(belemnites) and nautili, not to speak at present 
of the Ammonitidz and other fossils. Range 
them beside these lithographs, and it will at 
once be seen how closely the accepted axiom 
of geology holds true, that, however distant the 
localities, however different the rocks them- 
selves in external appearance and mineralogical 
character, the contained fossils will indicate 
their contemporaneity in the scale of geological 
time; and whether in India or near the white 
cliffs of the English coast, the geologist who 
extracts certain nautili and belemnites from 
the cretaceous rocks knows that he is so far 
in possession of some means of establishing a 
paleontological position common to both lands. 
Each, in fact, of the principal groups of strata 
is characterized by some peculiar fossils, so that 
those found in one group do not occur in any 
other group; and if the collectors in Southern 
India can lay before us figures of the charac- 
teristic shells in their cretaceous group, we can 
at once compare them with similar shells in 
ours,—and then, without the necessity of tele- 
graphic communication, we feel assured that 
our friends abroad are hammering upon an old 
sea-bottom of about the same era as that which 
we also are exploring at home. 

It is the confirmation thus afforded to an 
interesting geological principle which imparts 
a general interest to such a publication as the 
present—an interest beyond the mere technical 
conchological details. The latter, indeed, are 
only tolerable as being subservient to the illus- 
tration of a great principle. It was from a 
careful examination of the fossils sent home 
from those formations that the late Prof. Edward 
Forbes determined that the rocks belonged to 
the Cretaceous period, and, even at the distance 
of so many thousand miles, marked out certain 
subdivisions of that group of rocks from the 
fossils beforehim. Mr. Blanford, indeed, has cor- 
rected some natural errors and wrong localities ; 
but still the determination made by a paleon- 
tologist sitting in retired chambers in London 
is mainly correct. And, doubtless, the truth 
and value of the law of identification by fossil 
remains will appear more conspicuously as the 
series of the present publication progresses, 
and we have other genera and species of shells 





laid before us. Cretaceous rocks themselyeg 
may vary extremely in appearance. They may 
consist of white chalk, or of black marble 
or of brown sandstone, or of anything that 
looks most unlike our familiar chalk ; yet the 
included fossils will indicate their contempo- 
raneity in age—and it is to age alone that they 
will contribute unquestionable evidence. 

These topics do not exactly belong to those 
to whom Mr. Jukes alludes, in a volume which 
we have recently noticed, as persons who, 
“with the usual ignorance of ‘educated persons, 
know no shells but oysters, mussels, cockles, 
periwinkles and snails, and do not feel very 
sure about them.” And the same geologist 
adds in a note:—“ The student will please to 
recollect that I am not here imputing blame te 
the ‘persons,’ but to the education of the pre 
sent day. I have heard even Ministers of State 
holding office especially presiding over ‘ educa- 
tion, who have not hesitated in society in 
London to speak of scientific men as ‘ mere 
beetle-hunters and bird-stuffers, as if such 
occupations were beneath their notice, instead 
of being important aids to, and worthy parts 
of, education.” Now, we believe that the said 
exalted stigmatizers of scientific men have been 
and are at fault by their unacquaintance with 
the principles which the pursuits of such men 
tend to illustrate. Any mere political econo- 
mist who takes up this Memoir, for instance, and 
knows nothing of what we have above advanced, 
might naturally conclude that the Government 
of India was printing rather for the indulgence 
of bare conchologists than the advancement of 
broad scientific truth. And to such an inference 
the exclusively scientific descriptions of this pub- 
lication would lend the appearance of propriety, 
Let it, however, be understood that these dry 
details of the parts and measurements of each 
shell go to identify genera and species, and thus 
lead to the far higher result of identifying the 
groups of strata of the same geological period; 
and then it will be conceded that even these 
details have their high value, just as the inscrip- 
tions of ancient coins establish the time of their 
issue, and speak to us down through the dim 
centuries of him whose image and superscription 
they visibly bear. 

The getting-up of this First Part of the 
‘Paleontologia Indica’ is creditable to Indian 
lithography and to the describer of the fossil 
shells. 





Sussex Archeological Collections relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the County. 
Vol. XIII. (Published by the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Society.) 

THE importance of the county archeological 
societies now established in many parts of the 
country can hardly be overrated. If they are 
well conducted, they drain the surrounding 
parts of their historic facts, collecting and pre- 
serving many things which, but for their agency, 
would sink into the earth or evaporate. They 
feed, as tributaries, the great stream of historic 
truth, and by their assistance we may look 
some day to have the history of our country 
written with an accuracy of detail with regard 
to the domestic manners and local customs of 
the people which has never yet been attained. 

The Sussex Society is a good specimen of 
these associations, and the present volume is 4 
favourable sample of their work. 

We would direct especial attention to the 
paper in this volume on the old speech and 
manners in Sussex, by Mr. M. A. Lower. This 
is a vein of archeological inquiry which is 
especially within the reach of these local asso- 
ciations, but which has been too little marked 
by them. It is only in quiet districts that the 
old speech and manners, or even the tradition 
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of them, remain. In London or Liverpool new 
words are daily coined, and probably we lose 
the old ones nearly as fast as we gain the new. 
Old customs cannot live in the whirl and eddy 
of commerce, amidst the concourse of men 
of all nations, Jews, Turks and heretics, by 
whom it is carried on. But in the comparative 
stagnation of a rural district some of the old 
eustoms and many words which are elsewhere 
obsolete may still be found. In Norfolk, for 
instance, a man’s heart may still “sagg with 
doubt,” as did that of Macbeth, and a person who 
js ill is “laid,” as was Peter's wife’s mother 
when sick of a fever. 

The old customs and the speech of our fore- 
fathers are, however, even in the rural districts, 
rapidly passing away. The navvy is busy at 
their destruction, and unless the remembrance 
of them be preserved by these archeological 
associations they will soon be lost; and with 
them we shall lose the key to many dark pas- 
sages in our older writers, and have to rest 
satisfied with the too clever suggestions of the 
ingenious commentator on passages which, with 
a knowledge of the ways of our forefathers, 
would be without obscurity. 

The writer of the paper to which we have 
referred boasts himself to be Sussexiensis Sussea- 
tensium, a thorough-bred South Saxon. That 
he is not deficient in the essential enthusiasm 
of a true antiquary, and that he can treat his 
subject with pleasantry, will appear by the fol- 
lowing remarks on old Sussex words :— 

“‘ Although our county was the scene of the Nor- 
man Conquest, and notwithstanding its proximity 
to the Gallic continent, it still retains, not only in 
its local nomenclature, but in the physical cha- 
racter of its common people, many traces of those 
brave Teutons who, under A®lla and his successors, 
colonized these shores. The dis and dat, the dem 
and dese, the ourn, yourn, and theirn of our plough- 
men, show plainly their German extraction. I used 
to wonder why day-labourers took in vain the name 
of one whom [ considered as the Patriarch of the 
land of Uz, until I discovered that he swore, not 
by Job, but by Jobe, the Anglo-Saxon Jupiter. Let 
me add, that the word jobal, also employed by our 
peasantry, must be regarded as a direct derivative 
of Jobe, rather than as a corruption of the current 
English ‘jovial,’ which comes from the Latin jovialis, 
or ‘Jupiter-influenced.’ I now forgive the village 
chorister who, in the Gloria Patri, persists in chant- 
ing ‘wurruld without end,’ because that too is true 
Anglo-Saxon pronunciation. When my occasional 
gardener talks of the ravages of ‘them snags’ on a 
peach-tree, I bear with his vulgarity when I reflect 
that he is quite as near the true orthoepy as his 
betters who call the marauder a snail, for snaegl is 
the word which Englishmen, gentle and simple, 
have modified in these two differing forms, and 
while the gentleman elides the difficult letter c, 
the peasant sticks fast in it, and says snag. If, too, 
the said gardener calls his curved spade a graffing 
tool, he is only using the talk of his forefathers of 
a thousand years ago, when grafan meant to dig. 
Task him how his aged father does, and he replies 
that he is quite stolt, and again he speaks good 
Saxon, for that strange word signifies ‘firm and 
strong.” And when he gathers up his weeds and 
rubbish into a trug-basket, he employs both an 
Anglo-Saxonism and a vessel which are almost 
peculiar to the county of Sussex. Some such trugs 
were sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851, as a 
specimen of Sussex industry, and one of them, 
framed in the neatest manner, and fastened with 
silver nails, was deemed a gift not unworthy of 
the acceptance of Royalty itself. "When the same 
honest man buries his twenty or thirty bushels of 
potatoes for winter consumption, he calls it healing 
them up, and he still talks good Saxon, for helan 
means to cover. If the thatched roof of his cottage 
is out of repair, he says that the healing is bad ; 
and when he lies cold on a winter night, he pro- 
vides himself with an additional blanket by way of 
healing. In all these applications the idea of ‘to 
cover’ is in his mind, just as it is in ours when we 












speak of the ‘healing art,’ or when we talk of a 
wound being healed, that is covered with a new 
and healthy skin. Not long ago a parishioner of 
a Sussex village proposed a subscription, instead 
of a compulsory rating, for new healing the church. 
The clergyman, who was not of South-Saxon birth, 
was somewhat scandalized at the expression, which 
to his mind conveyed the idea that the church 
required curate-ive treatment. The truth is that 
the Sussex villager knew his mother-tongue better 
than the Oxford scholar did. It is satisfactory to 
add, that the difference between incumbent and 
parishioner was simply verbal ; for the venerable 
edifice was healed to the liking of the parishioner, 
and tiled to the satisfaction of the vicar—only the 
former was more happy in his word than the latter ; 
for while the one derived it from the mother-tongue 
of his ancestors of long centuries ago, the other 
had to trace his through the etymological steps of 
tile, tuile, tegula, and tego, at last arriving at a pre- 
cise synonym of helan, the very word to which he 
had taken exception.” 

The lovers of the supernatural will find the 
old superstitions of Sussex pleasantly recorded. 
The faith in ghosts, &c. appears now to have 
flitted from the ignorant peasantry of Sussex to 
dwell with the idlers of Belgravia; at any rate, 
we are told that those of the peasants who 
retain a lingering faith in such things set a 
good example to the fashionable dupes, by being 
ashamed to confess their folly. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Entomological, 7. 
Fri. Horticultural, 2.—Election of Fellows. 





PINE ARTS 


TEACHING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE noted last week that some measure of reform 
in the constitution of the Royal Academy was 
urgently needed, so far as relates to the election of 
good men and to the exclusion of the incompetent 
from its ranks. Of even more importance is it that 
a radical change be made in the method of teaching 
the students; such a change as shall utterly do 
away with the monstrous system now pursued, and 
which compels an unintelligent, mind-numbing 
study from the antiqueto be carried on from year to 
year, until a certain manipulative dexterity of work- 
ing the chalk in the drawings themselves has been 
obtained, to no other result than that of qualifying 
the poor drudge of a youth to enter the upper or 
‘ Life School,” where at last he may get a sight of 
nature. If his native powers of observation in study 
be not paralyzed beforehand by the lifeless conven- 
tionality of the Greek or Roman marbles, he then 
learns that four-fifths of his time have been wasted 
in mechanical toil ever afterwards to be unavail- 
able. 

The system of rudimentary Art-instruction in 
England is rigidly stupid, indeed stupefying to a 
degree such as moves the wonder of those who 
have had opportunities of comparing it with that 
followed on the Continent. The Royal Academy 
demands from its students, before their admission, 
a certain amount of power in drawing ; each tyro 
must send in a copy from a complete nude male 
statue, preferably from the antique—the last, we 
believe, is not insisted on, although many years’ 
acquaintance with the working of the institution 
does not enable us to name any case where a 
medizval or modern statue has been received as 
the model for the purpose in question. Doubtless, 
there is nothing to complain of in this arrange- 
ment; the tyro can readily obtain sufficient skill 
in the Antique Galleries of the British Museum, 
which were at one time remarkable for sending up 
apt and original students—it may be because the 
youngsters there trained got their power without 
other teaching than that which is the best, 7. e. 
such as one could give to the other. Even here, 
at the private schools, at those of the Art Depart- 
ment, even at home, or, in the case of those able 
to afford private professional instruction,—although 
this last, contrary to the French system, obtains 
little recognition here,—the student may well 
scramble together enough skill to enable him to 





enter as a probationer for a term of six months, 
and therein prove himself fit for the honour of a 
full Studentship, tenable for ten years. 

All this may be right enough; the Academy need 
not undertake the very foundation of an Art-educa- 
tion—indeed, it is well to have some sort of test of 
persistency and special ability on the part of the tyro. 
The evil, however, lies in the tyrannical rule which 
condemns, and has condemned for many a dismal 
decade past, the unhappy youth—too trusting in 
the good sense and rectitude of the Academy—to 
grind at the mechanical practice of statue-copying 
alone, until he gets the bone-polishing power of 
stippling up antique forms with chalk to the regula- 
tion pitch. It is not too much to say, that scores 
of youths have spent the most active, or what 
should be the most actively discriminating, years of 
their existence in following out this fallacy. This 
is done, so far as the Academy is concerned, 
entirely upon the soulless and heartless study of 
the antique. 

Common sense and the practice of the Conti- 
nental schools demand some attention to the 
mere still forms and idealized graces of the 
Greek or Roman Art work; but this should be, 
say those authorities and the opinions of most 
of our leading painters and critics, kept within 
the narrowest possible limits; no more, indeed, 
than to enable the youngster to conceive and 
represent the general forms and character of a 
limb—to study the very skeleton, so to say, of 
anatomical structures, and portray the figure with 
moderate felicity. We would urge the employment 
of models, flowers and leaves primarily, having 
vitality, so as to present always to the student's 
eyes the “‘motive” of life. Mix up this predomi- 
nant law of nature for ever, we say, with the idea 
and lawof Art. Art is life of life, not of death and 
silence and statuesque stillness. 

The monumental abstractions of ancient sculp- 
ture were adopted in no small degree from the 
Egyptian zstheticisms; and as such, present to 
us, considering a painter’s education especially, 
the most unfit models for imitation. To what 
an injurious excess the system of mere copying 
is carried at academies may be believed when 
we say that of our own knowledge it has been 
debated amongst students in Trafalgar Square if 
it were right or not right to copy the seams left 
by the formatore upon the cast set before them, 
or the accumulations of dust upon its surface. 
This is one result of a stupefying system that 
requires to be thought upon before its full signi- 
ficance can be perceived. 

How can these things be wondered at? What 
can vitality, the soul of Art’s executive demands, 
be valued at when teachers put forth lifeless, con- 
ventionalized, so-called ‘‘ ideals” before the youth 
for imitation year after year? It would be a 
searching question for the Committee now about 
to investigate the question of Art-education, as in 
the hands of the Royal Academy, if they obtain 
from the books of the institution—1. The number 
of students admitted in any given period to the 
Antique School; 2. The number admitted to the 
“Life”; and 8. The periods of time spent by the 
same in the lower or merely mechanical class. The 
answers to these questions will, we vouch, astonish 
the Committee, and, it may be, the Academy itself. 
They will, more than anything else, explain the 
cause of the national deficiency, so lamentably 
observable at the present great display at South 
Kensington, in the most noble art of drawing, upon 
which we have more than once commented with 
sorrow. Hence will be seen why our artists so 
rarely draw as if they knew the structure of the 
body,—its motions, elegances, varieties, powers. 
How shall a mind, case-hardened for years in the 
exclusive study of the antique, persuade itself, 
when young energy has fled, to grasp at the new 
thing the “life” presents, unless, indeed, it have a 
vitality not one in a thousand possesses? We are 
strongly persuaded that the returns above sug- 
gested will show how numberless students drudge 
at drawing from statues for two, three, four, 
even more years, ere they are admitted to 
the “life” school, where—we write with amaze- 
ment at the cruel folly of the thing—no such 
power as mechanical copying can avail the eman- 
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cipated mortal who is there called upon to practise 
a knowledge he has been carefully excluded from 
obtaining. 

It is fair to say, that the Royal Academy does 
but.act upon a principle which in the Government 
Schools of Art is even more rigidly carried out: 
there the system of copying from the “flat” is 
persisted in to a degree which not only provokes 
the ridicule, but the indignation of all artists. The 
mere theory of the Art Department Schools re- 
specting their practice in this vital and fundamental 
detail, however, offers an excuse the Royal Academy 
cannot claim. The former profess the object of 
teaching to be “design” for manufactures, which, 
by a strange anomaly, it would do by primarily 
divesting the student of all necessity to observe— 
which is only another word for ‘ design”—during 
his early studies. The Royal Academy has other 
ends—would teach Art, i.e. practically or execu- 
tively the representation of life, by ignoring 
vitality altogether for the early years of practice, 
and, with blunted faculties, suddenly plunges the 
pupil into its study, wherein all his faculties of 
observation and thought are called into instant 

lay. 
ow this blunder may be remedied is obvious 
enough. Let the student, prepared as now by a 
preliminary course of practice from the antique or 
whatever he pleases, produce a tolerably correct 
drawing ; admit him to the Royal Academy; put 
the life-model before him two or three days in each 
week, increasing the period for its use as progress 
is made; the days not so occupied devote to the 
antique, dropping the latter practice for the former 
within a comparatively short time, and always 
have the idea of life before the student by keeping 
the living model for use in the same apartment 
where the antique is studied ;—now they are heed- 
fully separated. Let intelligible discourses be 
delivered upon the human structure—above all, 
on its movements in action. Discourses upon the 
principles of Art are perfectly useless to the student, 
however well suited to display the erudition of 
the Professor. In this matter Reynolds did his 
successors an ill office, evidenced in the endless 
atterapts at mere literary style, and even elocution- 
ary graces, under which Academy audiences suffer. 
Keep the life before our students; moderate, but 
keep exact, their practice in mere chalk drawing ; 
mix the last early with firm and decisive painting 
from models; discourage picture-copying beyond 
the merest exercises, and do not, as now, reserve 
the “School of Painting” as an afterthought to 
the “ life”;—in short, rouse the independent facul- 
ties of the student’s mind,—not, as now, mechani- 
cally drudge them down,—and we shall then get 
all an Academy can give. 





Frvge-Art Gossip.—We congratulate the ma- 
nagers of the Temple Church restorations upon 
the sensible manner in which their office has 
been executed. The whole of the exterior of 
the north side, at one time hidden behind houses, 
has been made visible by their removal. On 
the north side, the original character of the 
masonry has been kept, as it should be, a 
rubble surface, not smoothly cased in wrought 
stone, as before. The faded portions of the window- 
dressings and the buttresses have been replaced. 
The glass in the north-side window has been taken 
out and replaced with common white glass, in time, 
we believe, to yield to stained glass. We trust 
the managers will remember that a stained-glass 
window must not be a picture. Good grisaille 
will be a thousand times preferable to a tawdry 
transparency, be in better keeping with the build- 
ing, and not cost a twentieth part of the money. 
The western porch, in Inner Temple Lane, has 
been restored very creditably, in good keeping 
with its original character, which is of later date 
than that of the Round Church. Messrs. St. Aubyn 
and Smirke are the architects. The re-opening is 
to take place on the 5th of October. 

The obituary of last week notices the death of 
Mrs. Anne C. Bartholomew, on the 18th inst. 
Mrs. Bartholomew was well known as a. most 
accomplished painter of flowers. 


Many of the leading painters and almost all the 





sculptors, whose works are at South Kensington, 
have protested against the tone of the drapery, 
employed as a set-off to the statues in the picture 
galleries, as not only unsuitable to the marble, but 
most injurious to the adjacent pictures. It must 
not be urged against these protesters that their 
objections are urged nearly four months after date. 
The thing has been complained of from the begin- 
ning, even before the Exhibition opened. The 
complaint is that the darkness of tint in the drapery 
referred to diminishes, by intensity of contrast, 
the half-tones and shadows of the sculptures, and 





reduces the intended relief of the same. With 
regard to the pictures, the dominant force of the 
drapery is said to destroy or depreciate their warm 
tints. It is added, that the condemners of the | 
error would have made a public protest long ere | 
this, but they were led to understand that the same 

would be needless through the desired alteration 

being made. Finding no such change to be con- 

templated, the subscribers thus protest against the 

repetition of the practice, and in order to form a 

precedent for future reference so express their | 
opinion. At the same time, deeply regretting the 

necessity for this form of application, the memorial- 

ists desire, even now, that the required alteration | 
may be made, to protect the interests of those | 
who have earnestly assisted to carry out a great | 
common object. It is beyond question that these | 
complaints are well founded; at the same time, | 
the artists are well aware that the Commissioners | 
are only officially responsible for the error, and 
that some well-known members of their own pro- 
fession were intrusted with the office of arranging 
the works in question. We trust the desire so 
strenously urged will be agreed to, but believe it 
would have met with equal attention if preferred 
at an earlier period. It is evidently not desired to 
remove the statues or re-arrange the pictures, but 
simply to substitute a more neutral tinted drapery 
for that which now backs up the sculptures. This 
may be easily done, and will be done, no doubt. 





The Surrey County and Borough Halls, designed | 
by Mr. T. Goodchild, of Guildford, at the same | 
place, have been opened. They show a very cre- | 
ditable amount of skill in design by a fortunate | 
combination of decorated and perpendicular work. | 
The edifice contains one great hall for Assize uses, 
&e., a grand-jury room, and other apartments— 
intended for the accommodation of the Literary 
and Working-Men’s Institute of Guildford.—Mr. | 
G. J. Phipps, of Bath, has been selected as the | 
architect of the New Theatre, Bath.—Mr. E. | 
Holmes is to erect the new Exchange building at | 
sirmingham ; and a design of his, selected from 
competition, promises to be, not only useful, but 
exceeding good, as a specimen of fine Gothic art. 








We are glad to understand that in the works 
now going on in Durham Cathedral for the 
restoration of the Chapel of the Nine Altars, the 
ancient sculptures are to remain untouched, how- 
ever much mutilated. All the shafts of fossil 
marble are to be repolished by machinery, and 
where this cannot be done without diminishing 
their diameter, or such do not exist, new ones are 
to be placed. The edifice is a noble one, amongst 
the finest specimens of thirteenth-century work, 
and a restoration on conservative principles has 
been long desired. 

A fine collection of objects, collected by M. E. 
Renard during his sojourn in Pheenicia, has re- 
cently been deposited in the Palais de l'Industrie, 
Paris. This comprises a large number of jewels, 
with gold and precious stones, works in glass, clay, 
bronze and marble, no less than sixteen large sar- 
cophagi of white marble, or alabaster, and a great 
mosaic, more than 30 feet long and 20 wide. This 
has the usual border of foliage, but of unusual 
width ; it is divided into sections of oblong form, 
containing heads of men or divinities, and is sur- 
mised to be of the Roman period. 

The Church of St. Martin, at Courtrai, was 
destroyed by fire on the 9th inst. This building is 
well known. We regret to learn that the clock, 
which was even more famous, was burnt. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garden, under the 
management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole 
Lessees.—OPEN for the SEVENTH OPERATIC SEASON — 
Arrangements for the Week. During the week the following emj. 
nent Artistes will appear:—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwal], 
Madame Laura Baxter, Miss Susan Pyne and Malle. Parepa? 
Messrs. W. H. Weiss, A. St.-Albyn, Charles Lyall, Henri Corr, 
J.G. Patey, George Perren, Aynsley Cook, E. Dussek, John Rouse 
and W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mel!on.—On Monday’ 
September 1, and a? 5, Wallace’s Grand Qpera, in Three 
Acts, entitled MARITANA. The Libretto by E. Fitzball. The 
Music by Vincent Wallace. On Tuesday, September 2, Thursday, 
4, and Saturday, 6, Benedict's highly-suecessful Opera, in Three 
Acts, entitled THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. The Libretto} 
J. Oxenford and Dion Boucicault. The Music by Mr. J. Benedi 

n Wednesday, September 3, Meyerbeer’s Romantic Opera, in 
Three Acts, entitled DINORAH.— Doors open at Half-past Seven. 
sight. Private Boxes, from 108. 6d. to 41. 49: 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper B 8. ; Pit? 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 1s.—The Box: 
Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the direction of Mr, J, 
Parsons. No charge for Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. Ng 
restriction to Full Evening Dress. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

Ir isimpossible to enter on thereduction of the heap 
of heterogeneous publications now to be disposed 
of without making a general remark, in which satis. 
faction is implied. Our English instrumental com. 
posers write better than they did: and though there 
is too little temptation for them to devote them. 
selves to producing thosesolid works by which nameg 
and fames live, they show welcome signs of intelli. 
gence, refinement, and (before all) emancipation 
from a manner,—which, for a while, bade fair to 
It is to be hoped 
that we are not very distant from the end of the 
period in which Mendelssohn’s thoughts, chords, 
forms and fancies have been produced and repro- 
duced, till they have arrived at (almost) wearying 
those who best recollect, revere and appreciate the 
last of the musical poets of Germany. The habit 
is as old as Time. There will be always ‘ school 
works” in painting ;—works cold and finished, from 
a school of copyists, who diluted the already bor. 
rowed grace of such an artist as Guido. There 
was a respectable composer named Winter, one well 
esteemed during his life in Germany,— prosperous 
and beneficed; who wrote, as it were, with Mozart's 
ink, profusely watered, Opera after Opera, Mass 
after Mass,—every one of which has perished. 
Which of our aspirants would care to earn such a 
reputation,—supposing them to aspire beyond the 
means of subsistence ? 

Thus much, by way of forwarding what every 
lover of Music must have at heart—independence 
in conception, to be borne out by scientific ex- 
perience and knowledge. Thus much, in protest 
against Domenichino’s yellow, and Sir George 
Beaumont’s “ brown tree,”—and the pedal-bass of 
this pedant, and the four horns (or a bass-clarinet) 
of the other would-be inventor—in vindication of 
individuality. 

Now, to speak of what is before us. It would 
be hard better to illustrate the advance in English 
composition and English amateurship, than from 
this Second Pianoforte Trio, Op. 20, by S. W. 
Waley (Schott & Co.). It is melodious: it is plea- 
sant to hear; interesting to think about, and proves 
ingenious when perused. A certain timidity of 
fancy, which has been noticeable in former works 
from the same writer, would seem in process of 
being worked out. This will always, we hold, in 
Music prove to be the case,—provided the hand is 
exercised freely and frequently. A poor melodist 
can become, in the end, a rich one.—The home 
specimen of classical composition shows to no small 
advantage if it be measured against a first Sona- 
tina for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 36 a, (Offen- 
bach, André), by George Goltermann. A ‘“‘Sona- 
tina,” it is true, can tax no one terribly,—if even 
the violin (a difficult instrument, under such re- 
strictions, to manage,) takes part in it. But this, 
even when measured as a Sunatina, is, as the Ame- 
ricans say, ‘‘ cruel small.”—The last pieces of clas- 
sical music here to be mentioned are Mozarts 
Andante for the Flute, with accompaniment for the 
orchestra, Op. 86 ; and his Pianoforte Concerto, for 
two Pianos, arranged by himself from one for three 
pianos, (Offenbach, André,)—probably thrown off 
for some passing concert,—written in 1776:—& 
posthumous work. The freshness of idea, the 
wealth of resource in both of these, are not to be 
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overstated ; nor the amount of effect, which in a 
Concerto or display-piece still goes for something, — 
even though the world has been of late invited to 
consider “concealed effects” as well as “ concealed 
melody.” p 

How great was the pleasure given to all true 
Pianoforte-players, the other day, by M. Thalberg’s 
return to Pianoforte life, need not here be recalled. 
Here are half-a-dozen of his “Transcripts” of 
opera tunes—and, what is better, an original 
Ballade (Boosey & Sons)—none in the list, let it 
be said once for all, to be played by any one else, 
so as to reproduce the effect made by the most 
admirable, sure and sonorous Pianoforte hands in 
the record of man. The ‘Ballade,’ however, has 
another life in it—the life of an originality,—cold, 
constrained, it may be, yet withal real. M.Thalberg 
has done things such as no mere mechanician could 
do, There are hand-studies by him which bear the 
test of time. There is a ‘‘ Barcarolle” in his pre- 
posterous Pianoforte solo Sonata well worth any 
one’s playing; and this ‘ Ballade’ belongs to the 
same family. 

Mr. Sallivan’s Thoughts, Nos. 1 and 2 (Cramer 
& Co.), are real thoughts—real devices and desires, 
—justifying to every one the remarkable reputation 
won by his ‘Tempest’ music.—With these may 
be mentioned a Valse-Caprice and a Réverie by Mr. 
Cusins, both of good quality (Ashdown & Parry).— 
Mr. Gretton’s Die Waldstrom, Op. 14,—Zin Feen 
Wunsch, Op. 15,—Die Lerche, Op. 16,—Erde und 
Himmel, Op. 17,—The Child Waltz, Op. 18,—Der 
Hexen Tanz, Op. 19,—Grande Marche a Trois 
Mains, Op. 20,—Caprice Pathétique, Op. 22, (same 
publishers,) are merely so many items in the too 
long list of small compositions highly christened.— 
In the same thousand may be included three instru- 
mental melodies,—The Lover's Song, The Maiden’s 
Song, The Hunter's Song, by E. H. Turpin (Addison 
& Co.).—Three fancy pieces—Féte Rustique, Scene 
de Chasse, Fleurs et Pleurs—by Arthur O'Leary 
(Ewer & Co.), are far better than the above; 
because they have fancy in them and melody, and 
the finish in structure which bespeaks good teach- 
ing.—Un Réve du Rhin, by Gertrude Smith (for 
the Author, Duff & Hodgson), is an amateur 
Dream.—Mr. Sydney Smith’s Crystal Palace Recital 
Music, there played (it is stated on the title-page) 
with unbounded applause (Augener & Co.),—a 
Tarentelle, Op. 8, and Mountain Stream, a Charac- 
teristic Piece, may be handed over to the ‘un- 
bounded applause” of the publishers. Why will 
people, whether inventors or purchasers, so com- 


promise themselves?—M. Emanuel Aguilar does | 


better in all his music; as his Sunset Glow, Op. 22, 
and Dream-Dance, Op. 27, No.1, and War-March 
for two performers (Davison & Co.) testify. He 
writes with purpose, and with care.—Mr. Hartog 
has set our old, threadbare ‘ Home, sweet Home!’ 
for piano and violin (Augener & Co.),—a tribute 
to the tune which ranges with ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer’ (neither of them being a genuine national 
melody). — L’Espérance, Valse Brillante, by H. 
Goudron (Jewell),—Premiére Valse Brillante, by 
John Farmer (Farmer & Frewith),—Aus der Blu- 
menwelt, four pianoforte tunes,— Air Bohémien- 
Russe, varied for the pianoforte, by Alfred Jung- 
mann (Cramer & Co.),—Ma Chaumiére, Réverie 
Mélodie, by Jules Bertrand, Op. 112 (Augener & 
Co.),—Souvenir de Styrie, Styrienne, Op. 85,—Sou- 
venir de Naples, Op. 86, by Jean Kafka (same 
publishers), are not good for much.—The same 
description will cover Edith, a Romance, by George 
Forbes. — T'rilby, the Sprite, a reverie by Ernst 
Lubeck, —Sous le Balcon, Sérénade, Op. 46, and 
Invitation & la Polka, Op. 48, by Jules Sprenger 
(theabove, Ashdown & Parry), are a shade better.— 
Mignonette, Impromptu, by Caroline Molique (Ewer 
& Co.), is as good as an accompanied melody by her 


father’s daughter should be.— Le Météore, by H.A. , 


Wollenhaupt (same publishers), is more showy than 
substantial.— Le Chant des Pécheurs (Metzler & 
Co.), by Mr. Goodban, has considerable elegance. 
—The Aliurements of Love, ‘ SerchHudol,” varied 
by Robert Sloman (Addison & Co.), is a fine Cam- 
brian tune, not well varied. Mr. Sloman’s own 
Melody without Words (same publishers) is better.— 
Madame Rosalie Thémar has not been well advised 
in her transcript of Mendelssohn’s well-known Lied, 








Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges (Lonsdale).— Giulia Gentil 
is a dashing morceau from the same hand (same 
publisher).—A very agreeable and interesting col- 
lection of music, ancient and modern, arranged for 
one or two hands, is in progress by W. H. Holmes 
(same publisher).— Bononcini’s Air, written to 
assuage Sarah of Marlborough’s sorrow at Con- 
greve's death, is a fine fragment of old-world 
melody, proving that the “ 7'weedle-dee” brought 
into rivalry with Handel’s “ T'weedle-dum” was 
anything but “the ninny” spoken of in the well- 
known sarcastic epigram. There is a high-born 
grace of “state and ancientry” in this tune. 

And now Patience will break loose ; and as time 
is short, and space narrow, and our readers, we are 
sure, have heard enough of Pianoforte Music, we 
are no less sure that they will be glad to be excused, 
even in enumeration of titles, all specification of a 
heap of bad dance-tunes, not any one of which has 
savour or sprightliness—not a few of them gar- 
nished with tawdry lithographs. 

The History of the Harp, by Mr. Aptommas 
(published by the author, in numbers), must be 
reserved for a separate study. Suffice it, in the 
meanwhile, to say that, so far as we have followed 
it, it appears carefully and intelligently wrought. 








New ADELPHI.—On Monday a version of the 
French drama, ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ was pro- 
duced at this theatre, in order to introduce Miss 
Avonia Jones in the part of the heroine. In 1849 
Mr. John Oxenford placed a version of this play 
on the stage, entitled ‘The Reigning Favourite,’ 
in which Mrs. Stirling distinguished herself as the 
unfortunate Adrienne. The version used on Mon- 
day was an American adaptation, very inferior in 
its text and construction, and scarcely intelligible 
in its development of the subject. Miss Jones did 
herself much wrong by placing this merely pro- 
vincial and provisional piece on the London stage, 
and trusting her reputation to so frail a bark. The 
part of Adrienne is scarcely suitable to Miss Jones’s 
ponderous style. In the early scenes it demands 
powers which it is evident she does not possess— 
namely, delicacy, refinement, and stage finesse. 
Miss Jones’s pronunciation was, to English ears, 
frequently defective; and her lower tones were so 
clouded, that it was frequently difficult to make 
out the words. Familiar dialogue, accordingly, 
forms no part of her style, and she was anxious to 
break up the even tenour of ordinary conversation 
with some burst of passionate emphasis, or some 
sentence that was favourable to the chanted system 
of elocution, the general result of which is so mono- 
tonous. Until the last act, however, the actress 
was baffled in her endeavours to produce her 
favourite effects in this way, and the action of the 
scene became flat and uninteresting. The final 
situation, nevertheless, was acted with force and 
power; and the various phases of passion produced 
by tht insidious poison were delineated with due 
discrimination. The effect of the scene was much 
enhanced by the admirable acting of Mr. Toole, in 
the part of Michonnet, to which, throughout the 
piece, he gave a prominence that pleased the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Billington, asthe Princess, acted with 
much propriety and energy; and, by her address 
in taking advantage of the stage-points of charac- 
ter, gave interest to the scenes in which she was 
a principal figure. Of Mr. Billington, as Maurice, 
we cannot speak commendably. He appeared 
embarrassed, and failed to produce the impression 
that he was an ardent lover either of the unfortu- 
nate actress or her princely rival. For much of 
this, however, the passionless texture of the dia- 
logue is responsible. On the whole, the perform- 
ance cannot be recorded as satisfactory. 


O.ympr1¢e.—Mr. Robson has appeared during the 
week in ‘ Boots at the Swan’ and ‘To oblige Ben- 
son.’ To these was added a new farce, entitled 
‘A Powerful Party,’ in which Mr. Worboys ap- 
peared in the part of a street-tumbler, as the 
guardian of a married lady against the trouble- 
some attentions of a gentleman, who does not seem 
aware that there is a time and place for every- 
thing. The piece was coldly received on the first 
night, and has since been “withdrawn for the 
present.” 


Musicat anD Dramatic Gosstp.—The supple- 
mentary season at Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
announced as positively to close this evening. At 
one of thé last performances, being disappointed 
of Signor Giuglini (who, indeed, has too often dis- 
appointed his public this season), the management 
was obliged to avail itself of the services of Mr. 
Walter Bolton. Mr. Swift has been the Pollione 
tothe Norma of Mdlle. Titiens. From these things 
it would almost appear as if Italian Opera can now 
hardly get on without the aid of English artists, 
major or minor. While on this subject, attention 
may be justifiably called to a feat done by Mr. 
Santley this week, which of its kind has never 
been exceeded. Itis no light mutter to sing, on 
Monday, English, in ‘The Lily of Killarney,’—on 
Tuesday, Italian, in ‘11 Trovatore,’-—on Wednes- 
day, English, in ‘Dinorah.’ To say nothing of the 
exertion implied, three more differing operas than 
these could hardly be picked out. The public need 
not be reminded of the steadiness and accuracy 
with which everything undertaken by Mr. Santley 
is accomplished. Some finish, it is true, may be still 
wanting: in order to acquire this, let him not 
over-tax his powers either of voice or of memory. 

The Royal English Opera began its season duly 
on Monday. As its prospectus has announced, 
there are several additions to the company besides 
those mentioned by us—the most important of 
which is the substitution of Mr.G. Perren for Mr. 
Haigh. (What, by the way, seeing that the ques- 
tion is of tenors, has become of the beautiful voice 
of Mr. Rigby ?)—Among the novelties to be given 
presently, rumour speaks of an opera by Mr. Mac- 
farren called ‘The Helvetians.’—The only engage- 
ment we have yet heard of as having been made 
by the “Limited Liability” Company is that of 
Mr. Tennant, an agreeable light tenor. Mr. H. 
Leslie is to be the conductor. 

The perennial ‘ Messiah’ has been twice given 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society for the Exhibition 
guests. There is virtually thus no stoppage of the 
London musical season, though the production of 
novelties be, for the moment, suspended.—Next 
week the provincial Festivals commence ; at which, 
fas has been noted, no feature of fresh interest is 
forthcoming. 

The French translation of ‘La Serva Padrona’ 
(which has also just been given at Baden-Baden) 
proves to be of Pergolesi’s opera, not Paisiello’s, 
as we fancied might be the case. There being no 
overture, the operetta, as performed in Paris, is 
preluded by one of Scarlatti’s Sonatas, scored by M. 
Gevaert.—The revival of ‘ Jean de Paris’ has not 
been successful, owing, it is said, to the incom- 
petence of the new tenor, M. Warnots. The next 
revival at the Opéra Comique will be ‘Les Deux 
Mots,’ by Dalayrac. 

To the publications of the German Bach Society, 
now eleven years old, we hope one day to devote 
some space. The fecundity of the master is proved 
by them to be more astonishing than even those 
best read in his writings had dreamed. The second 
part of this eleventh issue contains dramatic music 
in the form of an opera called ‘The Strife betwixt 
Phcebus and Pan,’ and a piéce d’occasion. Let us 
ask once again when are we to hear his ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’ in England ? 

At Wiirtzburg, there has been, or is to be, a per- 
formance of Mr. Pierson’s Oratorio, ‘ Jerusalem.’ 
—It is now stated that M. Rubinstein’s new opera 
will be produced at Dresden. The same active 
composer has also finished a third Symphony, on 
which the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung is disposed to 
be critical—admitting small excellence in any com- 
poser who has succeeded Schumann. This parti- 
sanship with many in Germany now amounts to 
idolatry; but “our cousins” are particularly ready 
to take fevers in such matters, and the extravagance 
will pass.—Herr Hesse, the renowned Prussian 
organist, has been playing in Paris (says the same 
journal) without success. This will surprise no one 
familiar with his style as compared with that of the 
popular Parisian organists; but we have no right to 
throw their coldness as a reproach in the teeth of 
our lively neighbours, when we recollect the almost 
ignominious neglect with which the Nestor of Ger- 
man organists—Herr Schneider, of Dresden—was 
treated in London. 
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Weare informed that an ingenious English lady | 
has prepared a version of Mozart’s ‘ Schauspiel- 
Direktor,’ having modified the original book, which, 
truth to say, was not of the strongest ; and, by way 
of giving scope to the introduction of any of the 
composer’s pieces, familiar or unfamiliar, and of 
extending the scale of the opera, having brought 
forward Mozart himself as a principal character. | 
Such experiments as this, and the more restricted 
but most happy one made by M. Carvalho during 
his management of the Théatre Lyrique, of 
re-arranging the silly book of ‘ Die Entfiihrung,’ 
stand or fall by their success alone, and not in 
obedience to the scrupulosity of the pedants. 
They evidence, however, an increasing determina- 
tion not to let some of the loveliest music in the 
world die because of the wretched quality of the 
canvas on which it has been embroidered. Their 
significance, too, should not be lost on composers 
when selecting their subjects. 

It appears that the statement that Mr. Falconer | 
had settled with Mr. Webster for the Princess’s 
Theatre was premature. An advertisement an- 
nounces that the theatre is to be let on lease. 





MISCELLANEA 

Weather-Charts.—Can you inform me if there is 
such a thing published as a weather-chart like Mr. 
Glaisher’s, but containing columns for the registry of 
the wet and dry bulb hygrometer and rain-gauge? 
In these days, when Admiral FitzRoy’s predictions 
are so frequently consulted, and an increased inter- 
est seems to be felt in the science of meteorology, 
many persons who keep private notes of the 
weather, barometer, &c., would, I am sure, be 
glad to know where to procure a simple and neat 
form or blank table in which to register and see 
at a glance the curves of temperature, pressure, 
quantity of rain and description of weather. Such 
memoranda made in different parts of the country 
would, no doubt, form valuable additions to the 
records already kept, and if those who made them 
would send their addresses to the Meteorological 
Society they might become available for the pur- 

se of framing rules to assist in judging of the 
probability of coming changes from wet to dry 
weather and vice versd. A. BW. 

Rain-Glass.—“A Subscriber,” who has tried Mr. 
Zuiller’s Rain-Glass, says: — “From seeing an 
account in your number for July 26 of a novel 
and very simple rain-glass, I was led to try the ex- 
periment. I have had it on trial for about three 
weeks. Itis true that itis remarkably affected by 
the weather; but I have found it act directly con- 
trary to the statement of Mr. Zuiller. He says 
that before rain the water will rise in the neck of 
the inverted flask; but I have found it rise before 
fair weather, and fall before rain; and this invari- 
ably since I have had it in use. I may add, that 
a gentleman near me began the new rain-glass on 
the same day with me ; and his glass has all along 
acted the same as mine, rising before fair weather, 
and falling before rain, just like the ordinary baro- 
meter. If this meets the eye of Mr. Zuiller, an 
explanation from him in your paper would much 
gratify me.” 

Ancient Glass.—With reference to the analysis 
of the Pompeii Glass, by M. Bontemps, of Paris, 
given in the Atheneum of the 9th inst., I beg to 
observe that it strikingly corroborates the accuracy 
of that made some years ago at the Museum of 
Geology, Jermyn Street, by direction of Sir Henry 
De la Beche, and of which the following is a copy: 
—Silica, 70°58; Soda, 18°86; Lime, 8°; Alumina, 
1°80; Protoxide of Iron, 0°53; Protoxide of Man- 
ganese, 0°48; Magnesia, a trace. This analysis 
has been long before the public, and is exhibited 
in the case containing the Cinerary Vases and other 
specimens of old Roman glass, for the most part 
collected in the vicinity of Naples many years ago 
by Sir Woodbine Parish. M. Bontemps pronounces 
the specimens submitted to him to have been cast 
and rolied, not blown. Many of those in Jermyn 
Street also exhibit unquestionable evidence of being 
cast; but there are others which there can be as 
little doubt were blown. P 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. s. H. C.—Theta—T. H.— 
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MIR. MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
In England and Wales. 


> 


The following are Ready. 
I. 


HANDBOOK FOR MODERN 
LONDON :— 


A COMPLETE GUIDE to all the SIGHTS and OB- 


JECTS of INTEREST in the METROPOLIS. Map. 
l6mo. 5s. 
II. 
HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND 
SUSSEX :— 
CANTERBURY, DOVER, RAMSGATE, SHEER- 
NESS, ROGHESTER, CHATITAM, WOOLWICH, 
BRIGHTON, CHICHESTER, WORTHING, HAST- 


INGS, LEWES, ARUNDEL, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Il, 


HANDBOOK FOR SURREY AND 
HANTS :— 


KINGSTON, CROYDON, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, 
WINCHESTER, SOUTHAMPTON, PORTSMOUTH, 
and the ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IV. 


HANDBOOK FOR BERKS, BUCKS, 
AND OXON:— 
WINDSOR, ETON, READING, AYLESBURY, UX- 
BRIDGE, WYCOMBE, HENLEY, and OXFORD: 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vv. 


HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND 
CORNWALL:— 


EXETER, ILFRACOMBE, LINTON, SIDMOUTH, 
DAWLISH, TEIGNMOUTH, PLYMOUTH, DEVON- 
PORT, TORQUAY, LAUNCESTON, TRURO, PEN- 
ZANCE, FALMOUTH, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VI. 
HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET :— 
SALISBURY, CHIPPENHAM, WEYMOUTH, SHER- 


BORNE, WELLS, BATH, BRISTOL, TAUNTON, &e. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VII. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH AND 
SOUTH WALES:— 
BANGOR, CARNARVON, BEAUMARIS, SNOW- 
DON, CONWAY, MENAIL STRAITS, CARMAR- 
THEN, PEMBROKE, TENBY, SWANSEA, The 
WYE, &c. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


VIII, 


HANDBOOK TO THE SOUTHERN 
CATHEDRALS :— 


WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, 
ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER. 
Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


Ix. 


HANDBOOK TO THE EASTERN 
CATHEDRALS:— 


OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, ELY, NORWICH, and 
LINCOLN. Illustrations. Post 8vo. (Next week, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained at all Railway Stations. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for September. 
1. The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. B Georg 
Augustus Sala. : e 
2. Our Neighbourhood. | ad Edmund Yates, 
3. Fish and Talking F 
4. Out in the — fhetds. 
5. Concerts in Mw 
6. The Englishman’ 8 otolimonth. 
7. Aurora Floyd. 
Chapter x XV. The Deed that nae been done in the W, 00d, 
po XXVI. At the Golden Lio 
» XXVII. “My Wife! my, Wife ! What Wife? } 
have no Wife. 
» XXVIII. Aurora’s Flight. 
Goodwood and Bognor. 
The Danube - Hungary. Part 
English Art from a French Point of View. By Théophile 
Gautier. No. IL. 
11. Lord’ 's—and Players. 
12. Love’s Inconsistencies. 
London : Temple Bar Office, 128, Fleet- street. 


Spm 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, Vol. III. o 


THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


The cheapest volume ever published; containing 560 pages of 
entertaining and instructive L: iterature, with Engravings from 
designs by the most eminent Artists. 


London : Ww ard & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


‘THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. _ 
Contents of No. 15, for September. 


The Royal Nationa “= Life-Boat Institution. 
Roland the Painte 
——— 8 Song at ‘the Spinning - Wheel. 


A Maris age from Pique. 
Practical Illust pallens of Popular Fallacies. 
The Magic of Nature 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Picturesque. 
Illustrations. 
An Execution in Mexi 
10. Animal Life in the Ree 28 Tllustrated. 
ll. ar eee one Real Detective. 
y WV aldegrave’s Will. 
12. Father Wo Yy By Sam. Lover. 
13. Lady Audley’s Secret. 


London: Ward & Lock, Fleet-street. 


SNS eee rH 


With Two 


© 





NEW WORK BY “ WATERS.” 
On September Ist, never before published, price 2s, 


beatae CRIMES. 
“WATERS,” 
Author of ‘ Recollections of a Police Officer,’ * Experiences of a 
Real Detective,’ &c. 
N.B. This intensely interesting work surpasses in dramatic 
effect and narrative power anything hitherto produced. 
London : Ww ard &: Lock, 158, Fleet- street. 





THE POLICE ‘MAGISTRATE. 
On September Ist, never before published, price 2s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH 
POLICE MAGISTRATE. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, H. R. ADDISON. 
This work records the extraordinary career, extending over 
thirty years, of the late celebrated Major Vokes, Chief Police 
Magistrate of Munster ; his surprising pursuit of “‘ Whiteboys,” 
‘Terry Alts,” and ‘ * Peep-o -Day Boys”; and his marvellous 
escapes from all kinds of ere to entrap and assassinate him. 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet, street. 


*,* 





Just out, sole Copyright Edition, feap. 8vo. price 28. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FRENCH 
DETECTIVE. 


From 1818 to 1858. Comprising the most curious Revelations of 
Extraordinary and Mysterious Cases, and affording a complete 
insight into the French Detective Police System. 


By CANLER, late Chief of the Paris Detective Police. 


N.B. This important work has been described and largely 
quoted in the Atheneum. The Original Work has been suppressed 
by the French Government. 

London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, the First Volume of the HALFPENNY 


WELCOME GUEST. 
Illustrated with 188 Engravings, price 38. 6d. in paper covers; 
4s. 6d. in cloth, gilt backs. 
Also ready, binding cases, price 1s. each. 
London : G. Vickers, Angel- court, Strand. 


On Resieiaiiee 1, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, Vol. IV. of 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


An Illustrated Record < Voyages. Travels and Adventures in all 
Parts of the Globe. 


Edited by W. F. pytnies ORTH, F.R.G.S. &. 
Exquisitely Illustrated. 
a London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 








This day, price One Shilling, 
ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents for September. 


1. The Mid-day Sun. By Captain Drayson, R.A. 

2. “* Beautiful Perdita. 

3. The Gifts: an Arab Paraphrase. by R. W. Buchanan. 
4. A Tangled Skein. By Albany Fonblanque, Jun. 

5. Past, Present, Future. By Caroline M. King. 

6. Battie of the Bak ee 

7. The Em acon Eugén 

8. a Marsden’s ‘Atonement. 

9. A to the Mountains. 

10. Old 1a Enelish Love Song. 

11. The Disinherited : a Tale of Mexican Life and Adventure. 
12. Paradise Lost. 


13. Brigandage in Naples. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 
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MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CORNHILL MACAZINE 
(No. 33) for SEPTEMBER 
Contains the Commencement of a NEW STORY by Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, entitled 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, 
Illustrated by J. E, Mittais, Esq. R.A. 
Smiru, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised, with 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN GRONOW, 


Formerly of the GRENADIER GUARDS, and M.P. for STAFFORD. 
Being ANECDOTES of the CAMP, the COURT and the CLUBS at the CLOSE of the LAST WAR with FRANCE. 
Related by HIMSELF. 
Suita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just ready, with Map and Portrait, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ROBERT O’HARA BURKE 


AND THE 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
OF 1860. 


By ANDREW JACKSON. 
Situ, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW REFERENCE-BOOK FOR STUDENTS AND LIBRARIES. 


Immediately, in crown 8vo. half bound, 900 pages, 


THE MANUAL OF DATES. 


A DICTIONARY of REFERENCE to all the MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
in the HISTORY of MANKIND, 


TO BE FOUND IN AUTHENTIC RECORDS, 
By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 
London: RovuTLEDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. price 15s. 


HE PORT and TRADE of LONDON, 

Historical, Statistical, Local and Sonaenl. By CHARLES 
CAPPER, Manager of the Victoria London Docks. 

Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


In 8vo. price 2s. 
INDAR AND THEMISTOCLES: 
GINA and ATHENS. 
By WILLIAM WATKISS LLOYD. 


London: Williams & Norgate as Henrietta-street, 
__Covent- en. 





In royal 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


G ENERA PLANTARUM ad EXEM- 
JT PLARIA IMPRIMIS in HERBARIIS KEWENSIBUS: 
SERVATA DEFINITA. 


Auctoribus 
G. BENTHAM et J. D. HOOKER. 
Vol. I. Pars I. 
Sistens Dicotyledonum Polypetalorum Ordines LVI. 
[RANU NCU LACEAS—CONNARACEAS,] 
Londini: venit apud A. Black, Hookerian Herbarium, Kew; 
W. Pamplin, Frith-street, Soho: Lovell Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta- 


street, Covent-garden; Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta- street, 
Covent- garden. 


Just out, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 506 pp. with 65 Plates, 25s. 6d. 


N the GERMINATION, DEVELOPMENT 
and FRUCTIFICATION of ‘the HIGHE RYPTO- 
GAMIA, and on the FRUCTIFICATION of the CONIFERS, 
By Dr. WILHELM HOFMEISTER. 
Translated by FREDERICK CURREY, M.A. F.R.S. Sec. L.S.. 
London: Published for the Ray Society by 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








Just out, in 1 vol. imp. 4to. 319 pp. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 


NTRODUCTION to the STUDY <a the 
FORAMINIFERA. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. 
=. outeted by W. K. PARKER, Esq. and T. RUPERT JONES, 
sins London : Published for the Ray Socrerr by 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Just published, the 10th edition of 
HE ORCHARD HOUSE;; or, the Culture of 
Fruit Trees under Glass. By THOMAS RIVERS. 3s. 6d. 
London: Longman & Co.; or per post from the Author, Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts. 
Also, by the same Author, the 10th edition of the 
N INIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, with In- 
structions for Root Pruning, &c. 28. 6d. 
London: Longman & Co.; or from the Author as above. 








HOOD’S ‘UP THE RHINE,’ &c. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. eloth, price 6s., the Fourth Volume of 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


Comic and Serious, Prose and Verse. 
(To be completed in Seven Volumes), 
Comprising an EPISTOLARY ACCOUNT of Mr. HOOD’S JOURNEY ‘UP THE RHINE,’ &e. 
*.* Volumes L, IL and IIL, are already published, price 6s. each. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street, W. 





NEW LATIN CLASS-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, price 2s. bound, 
V IRGIL: with Vocabulary, Notes, and Memoir. 
By WILLIAM M‘DOWALL, 
By the same Author, 
CAESAR: with Vocabulary, Hotes, Map, and 
Historical Memoir. New Edition. 3s. boun 
*,* Mr, M‘Dowall’s Perl . one of the , ae Works 
published by Oliver & Bo: Edinburgh, and exhibited at the 
nternational Eakibition. & the merit of which a Medal has 
been awarded. 
Edint Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
THE LAND’S END DISTRICT. 
Now ready, 8vo. with Map, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 78. 6d. 
fhe ANTIOUT TIES, NATURAL HIS- 
ORY, NATURAL PHENOMENA and SCENERY of 
the LAND'S END DISTRICT. Also a Brief Memoir of Richard 
Trevithick, C.E. By RICHARD EDMONDS (late of Penzance). 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Scho-square. Penzance: Vibert. 
Truro: Nettlet on. 





Feap. 4to. elegantly printed by Whittingham, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AMBLES in WESTERN CORNWALL b 
the Footsteps of the Giants, with Notes on the Celtic 
Remains of the Land's End District and ag xr of Scilly. By 
JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. F. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, ae, 





Now ready, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE ANNUAL RETROSPECT 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE: 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS 


IN THE 


SCIENCES OF CIVIL, MILITARY, AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Vol. I—JANUARY to DECEMBER, 1861. 
Edited by GEORGE R. BURNELL, C.E. F.G.S. F.S.A. 


It is believed that an annual review of our progress in the Sciences of Construction is a work the want of which has 
long been felt by professional men. No doubt there are already in existence publications which to a certain extent 
discharge this function; but the dates of-their publication are so near to the discoveries they record, that they neces- 
sarily bear, more or less, an ephemeral character, on t of the pr which must be given to the topics of the 
day. An annual review of the state of an Art or Science is to a certain extent removed from this danger, and should 
Present the most important results of the year’s labours in a more concise and more carefully-arranged form. It is pro- 
spe by the publication of the ‘ Retrospect of Engineering and Architecture,’ to supply the want of a Review such as 


as been described. 
London: Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








Now ready, Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TH ixcrax of PARISH REGISTERS in 
Pe hesor p de and Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the Colo- 
pal Chi apels in and about London, the eva Regis- 
ter rof ere Protestant Refugees, with Biographical Notes, &c. By 
J. SOUTHERDEN BURN. 

_J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 
Published this day, post 8vo. with numerous Engravings, cloth, 5. 
GYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES in the British 
Museum Described. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of 

the ‘ History of Ancient Egypt,’ &c. 

J. Russell | Smith, 36, Soho-square, Lon London. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


RAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. 
Price, in a Pocket-Case, 78. 6d.; or in Sheets, 6s. 
“ A Map which has certainly 1 nothing like a rival i in any map of 
the country peony, p For 
and finish, it is perfect. r carriage road, or im- 
rtant footpath throughout the length ant breadth of the “land, 
But has its representative here in double and single = lines. 











Nota turnpike 


n. 
By the same Author, 


A NEW TRAVELLING MAP OF 
NGLAND AND WALES, 


On Two Sheets, price 6s.; or on Canvas in a Pocket-Case, 
with Index Of 11,700 Places on the Map, 8s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Just published, 8vo. pp. 514, cloth, price 128, 


HE SPAS of EUROPE. By Jouttvs 
ALTH AUS, M.D., Author of ‘ A Treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity,’ &c. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


INE and WINE COUNTRIES: a Record 
and Menust oy Wine a and Wine Consumers. 
CHARLES TOVEY 


London : eines, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster- “row. 





NEW READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, demy 12mo. 344 pp. price 2s. 6d. 
SELBOESON of INTERESTING EX- 
TRA for Use in Schools and Wanallivs. By THOMAS 
ourPHant, t Charlotte. -square, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : — Maclaren, Princes-street. 
ton, Adams & C 


London: Hamil- 





Now ready, Third Edition, in 1 vol. ex. feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


HE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD'S 
PASSION. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ The Life of Dr. Chalmers.’ 

“We are sure that no one will rise from the perusal of this 
book without having his interest deepened in the last sufferings of 
our Lord, and having many new thoughts ay a 

News of the Churches. 
“A lucid, tender say a petite delineation, which we trust 
thousands will read.”— 
his volume is fn by intelligence, piety, and good 
—Bri uarterly. 
“In this volume Dr. Hanna displays more conspicuously than 
former work his power of delineating character, and of 
fathowning the depths of the human spirit.”— Muse eum. 

* Dr. Hanna’s new work, as a prose poem on ‘The Last Day of 
Our Lord’s Passion,’ stands alone in the crowded ranks of our 
bye a literature. It has a greater ng than a whole ship- 

on the Evidences.” — Witne: 

ag It is tful to meet with expositions “Or Christian doctrine 





$0 vigorous in style, so profound in thought, so edifying im onnoor l 
urant. 
“ Mie pinay ze the best continuous narrative of the eve nts of that 
art of our Saviour’s history with which he — that exists, at 
crt . the English language.” —Glasgow 
his is a book to do good, because it is itself’ good—a genuine 
; teaching, because expressing, a genuine, not a falsetto reli- 
gion—that on which to peril this world and the next.""—Scotsman. 
Edinburgh: Ed ton & Douglas, 88, Princes-street. 
London : ‘Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
M ALVERN BINOCULARS (BURROW’ S). 
—Gentlemen requiring first-rate Glasses for Yachting, 
Racing, Shooting, or Touring, will find the Malvern superior to 
all. Contains 12 lenses of the finest quality accurately tested. 
Prices—from 3 to 6 Guineas, 
sent on receipt of Post-office order to 
W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN, 
Lonpon AGENTS: 
City—Wates & M‘Cuctocn, 32, Ludgate- -street, and 
56, Cheapside, E. 
West End—B.. Anno.p, 73, Baker- street, W. 
a r 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 





AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e. &e. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 
LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 


WENHAW’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 7/. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 61. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 
September, 1861. 





CaTALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 











Just vehitdied, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post, 32 stamps, 
ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 


Treatment ane Prevention, brig os by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for peg of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte street, Fitzroy-8¢ uare. 





Arr & COMPANY’S LONDON 
BRANCH, opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, o9, 
tains the largest STOCK in London of ELECTRO SILVER 
PLATE and CUTLEKY. Gentlemen about to proce it 
Military or Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can he 





his admirable, we might almost say little 
work comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an excellent 
and most temperate chapter on the Turkish bath.” 
Medical Critic. 
T. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 





Now ready, price 1s. cloth, illustrated, 


I OMELY HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD 


MANAG —— 
y MRS. BALFOUR. 


How to Manage a * iia The Kitchen, the Windows, 
Doors, &c,—Water and Washing—Cooking—Marketing—Mending 
and Making—Accidents—The Sick Room—The Children—Handi- 


ness and Good Sense. 
or, the Juvenile 


y MRS. C. L. BALFOUR. 

“* While Mrs. Pe de has one we al object, her radii contain 
all the essential duties of youth. It is, indeed, a ‘ Dew-Drop’ 
reflecting solar rays ; and, happily, the principles of ey book of 
de erbs (for such likewise’ it is) are built on the true foundation. 

authors write so well on morality as they who are best ac- 
quainted with divinity. I must hope that this effort in the 
right direction will be attended with a great blessing. The book 
should be in every School Library.”"—Rev. Wm. Marsh, D.D., 
Beckenham Rectory. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth: 


ORNING DEW-DROPS; 


Abstainer. 


gilt, 48. 6d. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, price 1s. cloth, illustrated, 


THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT: REMI- 
NISCENCES of HIS LIFE and CHARACTER 
By the Rey. J. H. WILSON, 
Author of ‘Our Moral Wastes.’ 
With Medallion Portrait, — aa of Balmoral and Windsor 
astle. 
“In every few the best memorial to the departed Prince that 
hz ab yet appeared.” — British Standard. 
* Has but one fault—it is too short.”— Weekly Times. 
London: 8. _W. . Partridge, 9, Paternoster- “row. 


\ CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
L Every one should therefore provide against them. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from 1002. to1,0001., assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

An Aannel, Payment of 3l. secures 1,0002. in case of DEATH by 

CIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 61. t 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 
Apply ys Forms of Proposal, or any Information, to the PRO- 
INCIAL Sys the BOOKING G — ERKS at 
the RAILWAY STATION 
Or to the Head aon 64, CORNHILL, _ E.C. 
102,8171. have been paid by this Company as Compensation for 
56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of personal Lujury. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIA #: VIAN, niaaisaansiadel 


I OYAL INSURANCE ~ COMPANY. 
Head Offices. 
29, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDO 

And ROY AL INSUKANCE BUILDINGS, uy ERPOOL. 

The following is an epitome of the leading results shown at the 
Annual Meeting of Shareholders, on the 8th instant. 

FIRE BRANCH.—Large as the Revenue under this Branch 
had become in preceding years, the year 1861 has produced a fur- 
ther increase of Fire Reveuue, the Premiums having attained the 
sum of 292,4021., being an increase in a single year of 

The Fire Revenue has more than doubled in the last 3 six years, 
the total increase being upwards of 16,0002, an advance by 
natural expansion, which is probably without parallel. 

The Government Returns of Duty place the Royal, as respects 
increase of business, at the head of the Offices. 

LIFE BRANCH.—The prominent feature is the increase and 
great amount of the new business transacted by this Company. 
The sum assured under new Policies alone for the past year 
amounting to 521,1011. ; exceeding by 70,00vl. the new Lusurances 
of the preceding year, which again had shown agreat advance 
on its predecessors, 

This large amount of business (and upon which the current 
year shows a yet further advance), is believed to result from public 
contidence, aud from the signal advantage the Life Branch pos- 
sesses in being so lightly burdened ; the #ire Branch, from its 
magnitude, bearing by far the larger share of the general expenses 
of management, an advantage few Companies possess to the like 
extent. 

The total paid-up Capital and Accumulated Funds of the Com- 
pany were certified by the Auditors to amount to 846,001, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


QGTAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS, 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
(Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE. 


An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with Treatise, 
Post FREE, 28. 6d. 


WORKS, 24, Cardington-street, Hampetend-road, N.W. 





August, 1862. 





TORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 


* Always good alike.” Importing it not covered with powdered 
colour, prevents the Chinese passing off the low-priced brown 
autumn leaves,— hence this TEA is the 

PUREST, CHEAPEST and BEST. 
Sold in Packers by 2,28) L mdon and Provin ncial Agents. 
rYEA.—STR ACHAN & CO.’S Strong Rough 
* Domestic” Black at 3s. 4d. per Ib. 
26, Coruhiil, London, E.C. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Fine “ Inter- 
mediate” Hlack 96 38, xd. per Ib 
, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


EA.—_STRACHAN & CO.’S Delicious 
“ Drawing- room" Black at 4s. 2d. as _ 
Cornhill, London, E. 
Dr. FIASsALu’s easttlicasn of purity and : price current, free 
on application.—26, Cornhill, London, 




















services of plate of the most el td 
pn aa nae 9 ne ate 0 ost elegant design, without the 
MAPPIN & CO.’S UNR some TABLE CUTLERY, 


Medium. Superior, 


1 doz. Table ares vessel £ . d. & 8.4 £. 8. 
Ivory Handle: 013 0 100 115 0 
1 doz. Cheese Kni 010 0 015 0 159 
1 Pr. Registered Meat Carvers” 046 070 0 9 
1 Pr. Extra size dit 05 6 080 013 ¢ 
1 Pr. Poult Tasvess ae +. 046 070 012 9 
1 Steel for Sharpening Oe 26 6 03 2 046 
Complete Service ..  .. 200 306 529 


Each article may be had separately at the same Price. The 
handles are so secured that they cannot become loose in h 
water. Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate ang 
cutlery military messes, hotels, and all public establishmentg, 
Celebrated Cutlery in large Stock for selection and immediate 
shipment at Sheffield prices. Illustrated Catalogues post: free, 
The only London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheop, 
Oxford-street. Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield, * 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Court Tattors, 114, 
116, 118, 120, Regent- street, 22, Cornhill, London ; and 
10, St. Ann-square, Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL DRESS.—FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s Néglig6 Angola Suits, Two Guineas, 
Nicoll’s Angola Trousers, Sixteen Shillings. 
FOR LADIES. 
Nicoll’s Waterproof Jackets and Cloaks for the Seaside or 
Tavelling, One Guinea each. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Niccll’s K nickert ocker and other Suits, One Guinea each. 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & 

. GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Strand, forward 
(on application) Lists of the necessary outfits for every appoint 
ment, with prices of each article. 

NOTICE.—THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS; 
THRESHER’'S KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, and 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE W AISTCOATS, were invented 
and are manufactured exclusively by Thresher kG lenny, and 
for which they were awarded the International Exhibition Medal 
of 1862; the Exhibition Medal of 1851; and the Madras Medal of 
1856, The high character and universal approval of these articles 
have led to a number of inferior imitations, all of which are 
advertised under similar but triflingly altered names, and there- 
fore Messrs, Thresher & Glenny feel it necessary to announce that 
the India Gauze Waistcoats, the Kashmir Flannel Shirts, and the 
India Tweed Suits can only be procured at their Retebitehaans, 
152, Strand, next door to Somerset House, London. 


ws AND CAPS for all classes and all ages, 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 











SHOES for all classes, all ages, 
, and al , at 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 


Boots AND 
all pati 





OSIERY for all classes, all ages, all occupa 
tions, and all occasions, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


OUTFITS for all classes, all ages, all occupa- 
tions, and all climates, at 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 


READY-MADE CLOTHING for all classes, 


all ages, all occupations, and all occasions, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


aE! BESPOKE CLOTHING Department at 
MOSES & SUN’S contains an immense assortment of 
fabrics carefully selected from the principal markets of Europe. 
A perfect fit and faultless workmanship are guaranteed. 
LONDON HOUSES: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

E. MOSES & SON’S Establishments are closed every pete 
at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when busivess is resumed un! 
Eleven o'clock. 

All Articles are marked in plele figures, the lowest prices, 
from which no abatement can be 

Any article not approved of will ~ “exchanged, or the mon 
returned. List - Prices, with Rules for Self- measurement an 
Patterns, post fre: 

E. MOSES & SON’ S Pamphlet for the present Season, with 
French and German translations, and containing some interest 
ing information concerning the International Exhibition, may 
be had, | gratis, and Post free. 


~~ RUPTURES._BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERN IA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage being wort 
round the body, the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER. rm with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be di , and may be worn 
during sleep. A Sesekiptine ci oulae may a4 the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268, 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 18 

P. O. O. made payable to Youn Ware, Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE- GAPS, ke. 
6d., 78. 6d., 108..and 162 68. each ; 
JVHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, fondon. 
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, MICKERSOCE SSS and HOSE to match, 
ld by THRESHER & GLENNY, OUTFITTERS, 152, 
STR: AN D, next door to Somerset House, London. 


N.B. Lists of Prices forwarded free of expense. 





45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Lgogred GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Woll Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71 gr 
Glass Dessert 2u. 
All Articles marked jn plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LON DON-SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGH: An MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

road- street. _Esta ablished 1807. 


E NT, -CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
D CLOCK MAKER TO THE Qu EEN, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites attention to the superior Work 3 
of Design of his extensive Stock of Watches aud Drawing-room 
Clocks. 





Guineas. | a Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign | Strong Silver Lever 
Watches ee 8 | ‘Watehes 
Gentlemen’s ditto <? 10 | Gentlemen’s Gold Com- 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s | pensation Balancedo, 40 
Gold = Lever ieee Ga a. @ 


ditto 
“Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of Londun-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c, 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bauk); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock aud Marine Compass Factory, 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NIC Sie a VER, introduced more than 25 
years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington ey Co.,is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
ewployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Asmall useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows: i— 


[TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Attention is requested to SMEE'S SPRING 
MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker, comfortable, 
cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers are respect- 
fully warned against ag and imitations. 
Reduced price of size, No. 1, for Bedstrads 3 feet wide, 258. 5 
other sizes in proportion ; to be obtained of almost all resp 





FISHER'S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 





Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 
Especial notice should be taken that each Sprivg Mattress bears 
upon the side the label * Tucker’s Patent.” 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire aud Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROUF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
ae — DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 





LAT 4 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 


CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Lord- 
oh eel 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Piwolver. 
ton. 


BLENCTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry in great 





PLATE to their Manufactures, which may be obtained 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 


LONDON —22, Regent-street, St. James’s, 8.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C, 


DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


ALLENS PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUAKE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, —_ Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or eee Travelling. “Tilustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J. ee Manufacturer aud Patentee, 
31, West Strand, nol 

Also, Allen’s Barrack- A a Catalogue of Saati Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 





























| Thread King’s 

Fiddle | or or 

or O)d |Bruns- |_ Lily Mili- 

Silver | wic Pattern| tary, 

Pattern | | Pattern &e. 
£. 8 ale. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks .....+.-s+000. | 113 0/3 0| 210 0/215 0 
12 Table Spoons ............|/113 0/2 4 0/210 0/215 © 
12 Dessert Forks .........55. | 1 4 0)112 6}115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons - |1 4 0/118 0/115 0)117 0 
12 Tea Spoous.. .1016 O|1 2 OJ1 5 01170 
6 Egg Spoc ns gilt bowis.. | 010 0/013 6/015 0/015 0 
2 Sauce Ladies. -- 19 6 0/0 8 OJ 0 9 0/0 9 6 
1 Gravy Spoon .....cseceeeee 0 6 6/010 0) 011 0/012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... | 0 3 4/0 46/05 0/0 50 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 61 8/0 2 3/0 26/026 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... 02 6/0 38 6)/0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 14 o| 17 6)110 041123 0 
1 Butter Knife ............|/0 2 6/0 5 6)0 6 0)/0 7 0 
1 Soup Ladle ..............| 010 0/017 0/017 0/1 0 0 
1 Sugar Sifter . eocces 03 3}0 46)0 5 0j0 56 

| ae 

Total nae 19 9/1310 3/1419 616 4 0 


hay wrticle to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 2l. 158. 
Tea and ¢ offee sets, dish-covers and corner dishes, cruet aud —, el 
frames, &c. at proportionate prices. Ali kinds of re-plating done 
by the patent process. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stuck of each is at 
once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at ces proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country 
Bedsteads, from .........+++++++++128. 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from. ° = 0d. to £6 0s, each, 
Lamps (Modératenr), “from 3. 0d, to £7 78. each. 
All other re at tii’ some rate.) 
Pure Colza Vil.. ..48. 6d. per gallon, 


Ww ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It coutains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Srey Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron oe | 
Brass [edsteads, Bedding, Bed- -room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
with Lists of Prices, aud Plans of the T weuty large Show-rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street ; 
4,5and 6, Perry ’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


wo PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & 

KNEWSTUB have just been awarded TWO PRIZE 
MEDALS for their Bags and Dressing cs and for the eoen 
excellence of their agreeing The ** De Laski Bag,” ar- 
vel of compactness. A splendid variety of Bags, Dreniag "Onsen, 
Despatch Boxes and Elegant Novelties. 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street; 66, ame 
street; aud at the Exhibition, Classes 30, 33, 36 and 38a 

















PRIZE MEDAL, AUTERRASOEAL EXHIBITION, 


NRIVALLED LOOK. STITCH SEWING 

MACHINE, manufactured by the —— & WIL- 

SON Company, with Recent Impr an Crys- 
tal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hem — 

The high estimation of the Lock-stite! ht Bowing Machine shown 
by the Jurors in awarding it the PRIZE MEDAL, for the sim- 
Plicity and excellence of the Machiue, and- superiority of the 
Work produced, fully confirms the opinion of the public. Whether 
for manufac turing or private use, itis proved to be unrivalled 
for every description of work. 

Instructions —— to every Purchaser. Illustrated Prosr -ctus 
Sti and post free. Offices and Sale Rooms, 139, REGENT- 

BRET, London, W. 
wn in operation at the International Exhibition daily, 


unde the Great Organ at the East end of the Picture Gallery, 








REAT EXHIBITION of 1851.—COUNCIL 
DAL, — EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855, — 





GRANDE. MEDAILLE _D’HON TR, — , GA Ae aed of 
BRKONZES mee —F. BARBEDIENNE & CO., of Paris, beg to 
t lete Collection a ar Mat “HEMATIC AL 





hat 

REDUCTIONS, by the process of M. Collas, from the chefx 
deeuvre of Autique ‘and Modern Sculpture in the Galleries of the 
Louvre, Florence aud Kome, Museum ae Naples, sir British 
Museum, may be seen at Messrs. JACKSON & GRA {AM’S, 33, 
34, 35, 37 and 38, Oxford-street. Prices the same as in Paris, with 
5 per cent. added for cost of importation. Catalogues, with mar- 
ginal illustrations, may be had free So application. Garniture de 
Cheminées, Clocks, yases, Candelabra, &c. of the highest class of 
artistic design and execution. Connoisseurs are respectfully 
invited to visit the Galleries. 


URNITURE CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY 
PART of the KINGDOM. 
P.& 8S. BEYFUS FURNISH a DRAWING-ROOM for 35l., a 
DINING-ROOM for 2s1., and a best BED-KOUM for 261. 
These goods are well finished, and in every way suitable for 
moderate sized houses, and warranted. 
PERSONS FURNISHING 
should visit the Warehouses, +7 Ye the large Stock always 
no hand, 





References are kindly permitted to former Customers. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free, 
144, OXFORD-STREET, and 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, specdiest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DRBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“TI consider Dr. De Jongh’s Lizht-Brown Cod Liver Oilto be 
avery pure Oil, not, likely to create disgust, aud a therapeutic 
agent of great value. 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 


Author of ‘The Spas of Germany.’ 

“ Dr, Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than other 
kinds, and that a _— not cause the ee and indigestion too 
often e adm f the Pale Vil,’ 








Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. 

“T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a 
genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH 
THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS DESTROYED.” 





R. De Joncn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11 is sold only in 
ao Half- Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 
aud labelled with hisstamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

Soe Consignres: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 








GLENFI ELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And eee by HER MAJESTY'S LApEpenss to be 
HE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON. __ 
(NAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained frem all Sauce 
yeuders, aud wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


AUCE-—LEA AND PERBINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUC 
This delici d by rs oi 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Publie are respectfully cautioned against worthless:imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perains’ Namesare on Wrapper, 
1, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*x* Sold Wholesale pee for Export the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester: Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKW WELL Mesers. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. ad and by Grocers a Oilmen universally. 


LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WARE- 
e HOUSEMEN and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct 
—— to their choice selection of Saag tree ard Luncheon 
jes, Comestibles, an ‘or Dessert, epee 
amongst others, York’ and Westphalia Hams, Pickled aut 
Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg aa Yorkshire Pies, ‘Smoked 
Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies; Trufites, Pre- 
served Green Peas, French Beans, ushrooms, 7 French 
and Spanish lives, Crystallized ood Glacés Apricots, @: 
Strawberries aud Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muse scatel Raisins, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of French Sygesenmes and Bon- 
Bous. Their celebrated Pickles and vege es under 











personal superintendence; Jams, Jellies, "Fruits, Teas, 
Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Candles, Calon Ol, and all honse- 
hold requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 
‘amilies regularly waited on for orders. 
6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, W 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's ieaee, 





N R. HOWAKD, SURGEON. DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET- STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, Reeer or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, an rom 
be found ‘superior to any teeth ever beforeused. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five, 





RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from an —y 
a in 41b., 4 1b., and 1a. potcen, the stoppers of wh 

ured by a capsule lettered * ? sn ICE’S PATENT,” BEL- 
MONT. VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8 


M* CALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetratiug unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, Cah oon description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes seareh between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
airs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Fovder, 2. . per box.—Sole Establishment, 130 b and 131, OXFURD- 








K EATING’sPERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Ficas, Bugs, 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, and harmless 
to animal life. Sold'in Packets, 1s. and 28. 6d. each (18. puckets 
sent free by post for 14 stamps), by hese KEATING, Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard 


IN. NEFORD'SPURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

n, during twenty-five years. onehatinly = sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally the Public, 

as the Best Kemedy for a y of the stomach, ey head- 

ache, gout and indigestion, ona = a mild aperient for delicate 

a borey especially for Ladies and d Children. It is 

prepared, eof pextess and uniform strength, only 

by DINXEFO xD & C Go New Bond-street, London ; and 
sold by all ied Shonists throughout the world. 


OCKLE’S PILLS FOR INDIGESTION, 

LIVER San at pm &e. aaa bis Seay a oot will be 
found particularly va’ le in ev adigestion 
torpid leer and inactive bowels ; siesta gout, bilious attacks, sick 
headache, and nervous irritability, 2 arising from a deranged tate 
of the steomach.—Prepared wae ee ES COCKLE, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at le. 140., 28, 9d., 4a. 6d. and 118. 


WHOLE LIFE MAY BE PASSED with 











They act asa mild and balsamic aperient, ening without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience all obstructions, and restore the 
whole system to a state of health and comfort. May be obtained 
of any Medicine Vender, in Boxes 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and in Family 
Packets. 112. each. 


UININE.—DR. HASSALL’S Report on 

WATERS’S QUININE WINE recommends its use, and 

the Medical Profession generally testify to its value and im- 

ortance. ROBERT WATE aoe miei, talian Warehoue met 
sond E.C.—Sold by Grocers, Chemists, an e e 

and others, at 30a. dozen. Wholesale Agents, LEWIS, WEBB 

& CO., WORCESTER, 
+,* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


LBaEDee’ S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 

certain remedy for restoring and speostpeniog he 

hiskers 4 Moustaches are pr * 

Haid. “hy ie whisker it especially ¥ valuable, as the most delicate 

Head-drees or Bonnet can be worn w t fear of soiling. Price 

30, 6d., 68. and lls.—C, & A. OLDRIDGE. 22, Wellington-street, 
Strand. 





See Class 2. 
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PARKER, SON 


& BOURN’S PUBLICATIONS. 








FRASER’S MAGAZINE for  Paptenieen, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 


ESSAYS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. Being a Sequel to Papers which appeared in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine.’ By Joun Ruskiy. 

A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A Tale. Chapters IX.—XI. 

NORTH and SOUTH. The Controversy ina Colloquy. By a Warre Rervsticay. 

THE POST-OFFICE. 

HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


DESOLATA. An Appeal to the Nation on the Distress in Lancashire. 

ADRIAN. ATale. Chapters VI.—X. 

IN THE DESERT. By Artucr J. Munsy. 

OUR MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS and OPERATIVE CLASSES. By a Mancuestm 
May. 

CORNEILLE and DRYDEN.—PRINCIPLES of the DRAMA. 


By Astuzr H. Batpwin, 





This day, price 2ls., the Third Volume of 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, THEORETICAL and PRAC- 


ICAL, in Treatises by various Authors, Arranged and Edited by T. HOLMES, M.A.., 
Gan tab: 8 urgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children, and Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hoept 


Contents. 
orapariys SURGERY, DISEASES of the ORG ANE | SPECIAL SENSE, RESPIRATION, 
CIRCULATION, LOCOMOTION and INNERVAT 
1. MINOR SURGERY 
2. AMPUTATION 
3. ANESTHETICS 
4. PLASTIC SURGERY 
DISEASES of the EAR 
DISEASES of the NOSE .. 
DISEASES of the LARYNX 
The LARYNGOSCOPE .. 
DISEASES of the ABSORBENT SYSTEM 


te Paes as SMITH. 

By Josers Lister. 

By Joseru Lister. 

By Hotes Coore. 

By James Hinton. 

By ALEXANDER URE. 

By Henry Gray. 

By Artuur E. Durnam. 
By Cuar.es H. Moore. 


Sexes 


10. DISEASES of the VEINS By Georce W. CALLENDER. 
11. DISEASES of ARTERIES By C. H. Moore, T. Hoimes, E, A. Harr. 
12. AFFECTIONS of the MUSCULAR SY STEM By T. Tatum. 

13. ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY By W. J. Littte. 

14. DISEASES of the BONES By T. Homes. 

15. DISEASES of the JOINTS s . By Arnot A. JoHnson. 

16. On EXCISION of BONES and JOINTS By T. Houmes. 

17. DISEASE of the SPINE os By A. Saaw. 

18. aan: of the NERVES . By C. E. Brown-Séiquarp. 
19. NEUROM By C. E. Brown-Séquarp. 
20. DISRARRS. of the TONGUE . By Ho.mes Coote. 


Volume I. _GENFR. AT PATHOLOGY 
Volume 11t.—LUCAL INJURIES. DISEASES of the EYE. 
The Fourth and Concluding Volume is in preparation. 


Royal 8vo. Second Edition, 288. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry 
p mney F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. With pa 400 Woodcuts, 
Original Drawings, from Dissections made by the Author and Dr. Carter. 


This day, 8vo. 78. 6d. 


DIPHTHERIA: its History and Treatment. By E. Heapiam 


GREENHOW, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 


With 249 Illustrations, 8vo. 24. 


MANUAL of HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 


By ALBERT KOLLIKER, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of 
iirzburg. 





With numerous original OO 2 vols. 21. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of 


MAN. By ROBERT BENTLEY TODD, M.D. F.R.S., and WILLIAM BOWMAN, F.R.8. 
of King’s College. 








Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 21. 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, MD. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London. 

Part I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
» II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
» III. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s, 


8vo. 158. 


THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. By ALexanper Barn, 


M.A., Examiner in Logic and Moral Patlosopny in the University of London, and Professor 
of hows in the University of Aberdeen 


By the same Author, 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 
ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE 


of PHRENOLOGY. 8vo. 9s. 








Volumes I. and IT. 8vo. 


THE HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. By 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Vol. I. ENGLAND and FRANCE. Third Edition. 
II. SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 16s. 


1l. le. 


” 








Demy 8vo. 153. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY 


ANCIENTS. By Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. M.P. 


of the 


Mr. Whyte Melville’s New Novel. 
This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16. 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 


This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


THE REMAINS of the late Mrs. RICHARD TRENCH, 


Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her SON, the Dean 
of Westminster. 














New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 


GOOD FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. 


WHYTE MELVILLE. 


By G. J. 


New Work by the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson,’ 
Post 8vo. 98. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN: a Selection from the Contri. 


butions of A. K. H. B. to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 








New Work by the Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 53. 
ORGANIZ 


ZATION in DAILY LIFE: an Essay. 


New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 98. each, 


THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON: 


tion from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 


a Selec. 


This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 148. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ 


his day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, and Probable 


eres being an Attempt to explain the real issues involved in the American Contest. By 
J. E. CAIRNES, A.M., Professor of _oeeeenee and Political Economy in Queen's College, 
Galwa ay, and late W hately Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin 
“ Ever since I had the advanti age of reading part of your MS. Lectures on Slavery, I have 
been anxious that you should write on the subject, in a manner aoe to the general reader, 
and with express reference to the American quarrel.”—J. 8. M1: 





Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 4s. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 


Exegetical. By WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., late of King’s Colle; e, London, a formerly 

Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; ‘and WILL TAI M ANC ‘Is WILKIN SON, M.A, 

Vicar of St. Werburgh's, Derby, formerly Th utor in C Co! 
Vol. he Four Gospels and Acts of Mee Apostles. Z 
» II. The Epistles and the Apocalypse. 1I. 4s, 





This day, Second Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 

THE DESTINY of the CREATURE, and other Sermons, 
Preached before the University of Cambridge b: CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, Dean of Exeter, 
and Professor of Divinity, King's College, London. 

Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. By ©. J. ELLICOTT, 
B.D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 








Second Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 


CHURCHES in ASIA. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 








Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS Preached in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By the same Author, 


CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 25s. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 


PHILOSOPHICAL and HISTORICAL. 2 vols, Svo. 248. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


PRINCIPLES 


STUART MILL. 


By Joun 


Second 





Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: PARKER, SON 


& BOURN, WEST STRAND. 

















Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Adverti and B 


Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Se kgen? street, in the county of Middlesex, at his ottice, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew 
n said couuty, Publisher, at 20, Wellington- street aforesaid.— Agents: a5 


by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, 


John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 30, 1862, 


Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
in said county; and published 


for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; 3—for InzLanp, Mr. 
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